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Introduction 


It  is  over  60  years  since  Sydney  Noe  publish- 
ed Part  1 of  his  Coinage  of  Metaponlum  (1927). 
Part  2 appeared  four  years  later  and  in  the 
Preface  Noe  referred  to  Part  3 as  if  work  were 
well  in  hand.  Kubitschek,  in  the  Numismatische 
Zeilschrift  for  1931,  noted  the  publication  of 
Parts  1 and  2 and  promised  “ein  Paar  Worte  zu 
dem  ganzen  bedeutenden  Werk”  — but  Part  3 
never  materialized.  Ciiven  that  it  is  now  20 
years  since  I took  over  Noe’s  notes  and  casts 
with  the  aim  of  completing  the  last  part  of  his 
study,  I am  inclined  to  be  sympathetic  rather 
than  critical.  He  never  entirely  abandoned 
Metapontum,  however,  and  by  his  death  in  the 
early  1960s  he  had  done  a great  deal  of  work  on 
the  remaining  material,  arranging  the  coinage 
into  groups  and  identifying  dies,  and  even 
writing  sections  of  the  text  on  subjects  such  as 
magistrates’  names,  the  gold  issues,  and  the 
coinage  of  Alexander  the  Molossian.  Originally 
I hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  simply  to 
put  his  catalogue  in  order  and  update  it, 
pull  together  his  various  drafts  and  provide 
whatever  was  still  needed  for  the  introduction. 
Part  3 would  be  published  under  Noe’s  name, 
and  I would  do  little  more  than  act  as  midwife. 
Naturally  it  was  not  so  easy. 

One  major  practical  problem  was  that  Noe 
had  learned  a peculiar  system  of  shorthand 
which  he  used  to  annotate  notes,  text  and  casts, 
so  that  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  what  his 
comments  and  second  thoughts  were.  I showed 
examples  to  older  secretaries,  but  nobody  could 
decipher  the  hieroglyphs  and  I had  to  accept 
that  they  were  impenetrable.  Even  the  mate- 
rial that  I could  read  was  not  without  pro- 
blems. Noe  had  changed  his  mind  about  some 
things,  like  the  gold,  and  left  several  conflicting 
versions.  He  had  also  never  written  down  expli- 
citly the  sequence  in  which  he  thought  the 
issues  had  been  struck,  though  it  was  possible 
to  piece  together  roughly  what  he  had  in  mind. 

1 Sydney  P.  Noe,  The  Coinage  of  Metaponlum,  Paris  1 
and  2,  revised  ed.  by  Ann  Johnston  (New  York, 


He  had  left  nothing  on  important  topics  such  as 
hoards  and  overstrikes,  where  in  any  case  there 
was  a substantial  amount  of  new  inlormation  to 
be  considered.  Gradually  and  reluctantly  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I had  to  make  a 
completely  fresh  start. 

Like  Noe,  I would  pick  up  the  project  from 
time  to  time,  only  to  be  distracted  by  other 
things  just  when  I was  making  progress.  One  of 
these  distractions  was  the  updating  of  Parts  1 
and  2,  an  idea  that  had  been  mooted  early  on 
and  actually  reached  publication  in  1984  large- 
ly thanks  to  the  encouragement  and  practical 
support  of  Dr.  Athos  Moretti.^  Inevitably  the 
work  of  updating  turned  into  a far  larger  under- 
taking than  was  envisaged  at  the  outset.  Never- 
theless, although  it  meant  a further  delay,  the 
revision  of  the  earlier  periods  was  a very 
valuable  exercise  and  I feel  that  ultimately 
Part  3 has  benefitted  from  it.  Another  useful 
diversion  was  a renewed  attempt  by  Michael 
Crawford,  Keith  Rutter  and  myself  to  finish 
the  Italy  fascicule  of  the  third  edition  of  Hislo- 
ria  Numorum;  this  forced  me  into  a thorough 
study  of  the  other  coinages  of  S.  Italy,  which 
has  helped  to  put  Metapontum  in  context.  All 
in  all,  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  Part  3 has 
taken  20  years  to  mature. 

The  final  version  differs  in  one  important 
regard  from  Noe’s  (and  my  own)  original  inten- 
tion: the  plan  was  to  produce  a full  die  study 
along  the  same  lines  as  Parts  1 and  2,  listing  all 
the  known  examples.  Noe  had  left  me  the  basis 
for  producing  a catalogue  of  this  type,  but  in 
the  end  I decided  that  it  was  not  worth  the  time 
involved  in  tracking  the  pieces  in  private  hands 
through  the  sales  catalogues  of  the  last  50 
years,  or  the  space  to  print  a very  detailed 
listing.  Instead,  I have  tried  to  identify  as 
many  dies  and  die-combinations  as  possible, 
listing  in  the  catalogue  an  illustrated  reference 
piece  and  providing  a concordance  between  the 

1984).  All  references  herein  are  to  this  edition,  cited  for 
convenience  as  Noe-Johnston. 
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Introduction 


catalogue  and  the  relevant  volumes  of  the 
Sylloge  Nummorum  Graecorum. 

Numerous  people  have  contributed  to  this 
study  over  the  many  years  of  its  preparation. 
Those  who  sent  casts  to  Noe  and  corresponded 
with  him  are  long  dead;  M.P.  Vlasto  and  E.S.G. 
Robinson  in  particular  appear  to  have  shared 
their  expertise  very  generously  with  him. 
Although  the  book  does  not  after  all  carry 
Noe  s name  on  the  title  page,  it  owes  much  to 
his  efforts  and  I can  only  hope  that  he  would 
have  approved  of  the  final  result.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  20  years  curators  past  and  present  in 
all  the  major  cabinets  have  patiently  showed 
me  coins  and  sent  me  casts  and  photographs. 
Two  are  sadly  no  longer  here  to  receive  my 
thanks;  Colin  Kraay  and  Nancy  Waggoner, 
both  of  whom  were  unfailingly  generous  with 
their  time.  I have  very  happy  memories  of  days 
spent  in  their  company  in  Oxford  and  New 
York,  and  at  international  congresses.  I am 
also  extremely  grateful  to  Andrew  Burnett,  Ian 
Carradice,  Kenneth  Jenkins  and  Martin  Price 
(British  Museum,  London);  Cathy  King 
(Oxford);  T.R.  Volk  (Cambridge);  Anne 
Robertson  and  Donal  Bateson  (Glasgow);  Anne 
Kromann  (Copenhagen);  J.  Lallemand  (Brus- 
sels); Michel  Amandry,  Dominique  Gerin  and 
Helene  Nicolet  (Paris) ; D.  Klose  and  H.  Kuth- 
mann  (Munich);  H.-D.  and  S.  Schultz  (Berlin); 
B.  Kapossy  (Bern);  H.  Bloesch  (Winterthur); 
F.  Glaser  (Klagenfurt);  G.  Dembski  (Vienna); 
A.  Arslan  (Milan);  E.  Pozzi  (Naples);  M.A. 
Gorgoglione  (Taranto);  E.  Lattanzi  and  M. 
Mastelloni  (Reggio  di  Calabria).  They  have 
taken  great  trouble  to  help  me  in  all  kinds  of 
ways,  often  well  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
Andrew  Burnett,  Kenneth  Jenkins  and  Keith 
Rutter  have  taught  me  a great  deal  about  S. 
Italian  coinage,  in  conversation  and  through 
their  publications. 


The  staff  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  made  me  welcome  on  visits  to  New 
York  and  they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  the  book  to  publication  ; I mention  espe- 
cially Candace  Carter,  who  brought  order  to  my 
text  and  hunted  up  illustrations  for  me. 

Finally,  I must  acknowledge  three  special 
debts.  First  to  the  Fellows  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, who  renewed  my  Research  Fellowship 
so  that  1 might  complete  the  study  of  Metapon- 
tum.  This  formal  statement  does  not  convey 
the  immense  benefits  conferred  by  three  years’ 
membership  of  that  congenial  society.  For 
someone  like  myself,  working  outside  the 
museum  world  and  the  traditional  university 
system,  it  was  of  inestimable  value  to  have  the 
stimulus  and  support  that  comes  through  daily 
contact  with  others  engaged  in  research.  It  was 
also  an  extraordinary  privilege  to  encounter 
people  from  all  over  the  world,  working  in  all 
manner  of  disciplines,  in  the  friendly  atmos- 
phere that  a Cambridge  college  at  its  best 
provides.  Secondly,  I must  again  express  my 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Athos  Moretti  for  his  contin- 
uing encouragement  and  practical  help  in  this 
long-drawn-out  enterprise,  which  might  well 
have  foundered  without  his  patient  insistence 
and  willing  generosity.  Lastly,  my  greatest 
debt  is  to  Ted  Buttrey,  who  introduced  me  to 
numismatics  in  the  first  place  and  has  been  my 
most  valued  teacher,  guide  and  critic  ever 
since.  I do  not  know  how  I would  have  manag- 
ed without  him. 

Obviously  I alone  am  responsible  for  all  the 
errors,  omissions  and  deficiencies  that  remain 
despite  the  efforts  of  so  many  colleagues  and 
friends.  In  particular,  I apologize  for  the  qua- 
lity of  the  plates,  which  through  no  fault  of  the 
printer  are  well  below  the  standard  that  I 
would  have  wished. 


Note  on  Terminology  and  Catalogue  Numbering 


A word  of  explanation  is  in  order  regarding 
the  division  of  the  coinage  into  classes,  groups 
and  issues,  and  the  numbering  system  based 
upon  it  used  in  the  catalogue.  The  aim  was  to 
provide  an  indication  of  relative  chronology  by 
means  of  the  lettered  classes  A-D,  so  that 
references  would  be  more  immediately  compre- 
hensible than  if  Noe’s  numbering  had  simply 
been  continued  from  N.549  onward.  Class  B is 
thus  later  than  Class  A and  earlier  than  Class  C. 
Within  the  classes,  however,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  establish  the  chronological  sequence 
of  issues  with  any  certainty,  and  the  numbered 
subdivisions  within  the  lettered  classes  are  not 
intended  to  convey  that,  for  instance,  C4  is 
necessarily  earlier  than  C5,  although  some 
attempt  has  obviously  been  made  to  put  the 
issues  into  a plausible  order. 

The  term  “issue”  is  used  to  describe  coins 
with  the  same  types  and  (normally)  the  same 
subsidiary  symbols  and/or  signatures;  a distinc- 
tive obverse  type  or  reverse  symbol  may  be 


used  as  a shorthand  reference  (“the  plough 
issue”:  Cl;  “the  facing  head  is.ssue”:  C2). 

The  smaller  issues  have  been  amalgamated 
into  groups  where  they  share  some  common 
feature(s)  suggesting  that  they  belong  together, 
although  symbols  or  even  obverse  types  may 
vary  (e.g.  D3,  all  with  the  reverse  signature  hA; 
or  D4,  all  with  reverse  signature  Ol).  In  Class  A, 
this  logic  is  slightly  stretched,  so  that  the  issues 
signed  KAA/APl/ONA  have  been  given  a 
single  group  number  (A6),  as  have  those  signed 
rPO  or  r (A7),  and  <t>  or  cpI  (A8).  The  first 
number  after  the  letter  thus  indicates  the  group/ 
issue;  the  second  number  registers  the  different 
die  combinations  within  it  (thus  A6.5  refers  to 
one  die  pair  within  group  A6). 

The  silver  fractions  have  been  given  the 
prefix  F and  the  gold  the  prefix  G;  here  again  it 
must  be  stressed  that  the  numbers  are  not 
intended  to  have  any  necessary  chronological 
significance. 
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Historical  Background 


The  narrative  of  historical  events  that  form- 
ed the  backdrop  to  the  later  coinage  of  Meta- 
pontiiin  has  been  set  out  lucidly  by  several 
historians  who  have  worked  almost  exclusively 
from  the  literary  sources. ^ The  first  significant 
event  that  touched  the  city  in  this  period  was 
the  expedition  of  Timoleon  to  Sicily  in  344:^ 
according  to  Diodorusd  Timoleon’s  fleet  called 
in  at  Metapontum  en  route  to  Sicily  and  left 
hurriedly  for  Rhegium  after  having  been  track- 
ed down  by  a Carthaginian  trireme  carrying 
ambassadors  who  hoped  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  venture.  Clearly  Metapontum  was  a natural 
port-of-call  for  ships  traveling  from  western 
Greece  to  S.  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  three  major  episodes  that  directly  affec- 
ted S.  Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
century  were  the  successive  interventions  of 
Archidamus  of  Sparta,  Alexander  the  Molos- 
sian  and  Kleonymos  of  Sparta,  all  invited  by 
Taras  to  defend  the  Greek  cities  against  the 
Lucanians  and  the  other  barbarians  of  the 
interior.  Metapontum  was  presumably  active  in 
the  first  alliance  as  a member  of  the  Italiote 
League  and  as  what  might  now  be  called  a 
“front-line  state,”  though  the  city  is  not  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  sources.  Giannelli  dates 
the  start  of  the  expedition  to  344  (a  year  earlier 
than  proposed  by  Beloch).  The  campaign, 

2 For  an  extremely  useful  account,  with  detailed 
bibliography,  see  particularly  two  articles  by  C.  A. 
Giannelli:  “L’intervento  di  Archidamo  e di  Alessandro  il 
Molosso  in  Magna  Grecia,”  Critica  storica  8 (1969),  pp. 
1-22;  “Gli  interventi  di  Cleonimo  e di  Agatocle  in  Magna 
Grecia,”  Critica  storica  11  (1974),  pp.  353-80.  He  takes 
the  story  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
evaluating  sensibly  the  alternative  chronologies  and 
explanations  of  earlier  commentators.  On  Kleonymos, 
see  P.  Meloni,  “L’intervento  di  Cleonimo  in  Magna 
Grecia,”  Giornale  italiana  di  filologia  3 (1950),  pp. 
103-21.  On  the  Pyrrhic  period,  see  P.  LevSque,  Pyrrhos 
(Paris,  1957).  E.  Lepore,  “Problemi  di  storia  metapon- 
tina,”  in  Atti  XIII  Convegno  di  Studi  sulla  Magna  Grecia 
(Naples,  1974),  pp.  307-25,  concentrates  on  the  earlier 
phases,  down  to  350,  but  devotes  a few  pages  (321-24)  to 
our  period.  M.  Giannotta,  M etaponto  ellenistico  romana 
(Galatina,  1980),  basically  follows  Giannelli  in  her 


which  ended  with  Archidamus’  death  in  338, 
seems  to  have  l)een  defensive  and  inconclusive: 
there  are  no  accounts  of  major  battles,  ol 
territories  recon(]uered  or  treaties  signed.  The 
fact  that  Alexander  the  Molossian  was  invited 
to  attempt  the  same  task  shortly  afterward 
indicates  that  Archidamus  had  had  little  suc- 
cess against  the  barbarians  during  his  five  years 
in  Italy. 

Metapontum  figures  in  several  accounts  of 
Alexander’s  campaign,  from  its  second  phase 
onward.  Alexander  arrived  in  late  summer  334 
and  started  by  acquiring  a firm  base  in  Apulia, 
partly  by  military  means  and  partly  by  diplo- 
macy (spring/summer  333);  once  this  was  achiev- 
ed he  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  Lucania 
without  fear  of  attack  from  the  rear  (autumn 
333/spring  332).  An  alliance  was  made  with 
Metapontum^  as  a necessary  preliminary  to  this 
second  phase  of  the  campaign;  Giannelli  thinks 
that  such  an  alliance  would  have  been  welcom- 
ed by  the  Metapontines  since  it  reduced  their 
dependence  on  Taras.®  The  commentators 
generally  agree  that  from  this  point  onw^ard 
Alexander  increasingly  revealed  his  underlying 
ambition  of  establishing  an  empire  for  himself 
in  the  West  to  match  Alexander  the  Great’s 
achievements  in  the  East.  Holloway  dates  the 
S.  Italian  coinage  in  his  own  name  to  this  and 

account  of  the  history  in  Ch.  1.  For  the  numismatic 
angle,  see  on  Alexander:  M.  P.  Vlasto,  “Alexander,  Son 
of  Neoptolemos,  of  Epirus,”  NC  1926,  pp.  154-231;  P. 
R.  Franke,  Ait-Epirus  and  das  Konigtum  der  Molosser 
(Erlangen,  1954),  pp.  90ff.;  R.  Ross  Holloway,  “Alexan- 
der the  Molossian  and  the  Attic  Standard  in  Magna 
Graecia,”  A//N  12-14  Suppl.  (Rome,  1969),  pp.  131-38. 
A.  J.  Evans,  “The  Horsemen  of  Tarentum,”  NC  1889, 
pp.  1-228,  still  provides  useful  insights. 

® See  R.  J.  A.  Talbert,  Timoleon  and  the  Revival  of 
Greek  Sicily  344-317  B.C.  (Cambridge,  1974),  Ch.3  on 
chronology;  C.  M.  Kraay,  “Timoleon  and  the  Corinthian 
Coinage  in  Sicily,  in  Actes  du  Seme  Congres  Internatio- 
nal de  Numismatique,  New  York-Washington,  Septem- 
ber 1973  (Paris/Basle,  1976),  pp.  99-104. 

^ Diod.  16.66.5. 

^ See  Just.  12.2.12. 

® “L’intervento. ..Alessandro”  (above,  n.2),  p.  11. 
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The  Coinage  of  Metapontum 


the  later  phases  of  the  campaign,  after  his 
transition  from  mercenary  captain  to  effective 
ruler  of  the  league  of  Greek  cities. 

Most  scholars  place  next  Alexander’s  expedi- 
tion across  Lucania  to  Campania,  but  Giannelli 
cogently  argues  that  it  would  have  been  folly  to 
attempt  such  a long-range  campaign  with  inse- 
cure supply-lines  and  with  the  hostile  Bruttians 
and  only  partially  subdued  Lucanians  at  his 
rear;  it  would  have  made  much  more  sense  to 
deal  with  the  Bruttians  first  (summer/autumn 
332),  before  tackling  the  Lucanians.  From  this 
period  must  date  the  beginnings  of  Alexander’s 
rift  with  Taras,  which  manifested  itself  most 
clearly  in  his  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Italiote 
League  from  fleraclea  (a  Tarentine  colony)  to 
the  territory  of  Thurium  (winter  332/1).^ 
Beloch  built  this  incident  up  into  a civil  war 
between  Taras  and  fleraclea  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Metapontum,  Thurium  and  Alexander  on 
the  other.  Giannelli  finds  this  exaggerated  and 
unlikely,  although  the  Tarentines  would  have 
been  understandably  vexed  to  watch  the 
development  of  “their”  tame  commander  into 
a powerful  and  independent  operator  beyond 
their  control.  Their  disapproval  is  in  fact 
unlikely  to  have  gone  beyond  withdrawal  of 
active  support:  as  Giannelli  points  out,  the 
Tarentines  were  in  no  position  to  challenge  a 
man  as  successful  and  as  well  equipped  as 
Alexander  was  by  then,  nor  would  Alexander 
have  attempted  further  campaigns  toward  the 
west  if  he  had  had  to  contend  with  real  hostility 
from  Taras.  The  withdrawal  of  Taras  would 
have  meant  a larger  role  for  the  cities  that 
remained  loyal  to  Alexander  — especially 
Thurium,  but  presumably  also  Metapontum. 

With  S.  Italy  from  A[)ulia  to  Bruttium  reason- 
ably under  control,  Alexander  crossed  Luca- 
nia, probably  by  land  (spring-summer  331). 
Livy®  suggests  that  he  reached  Boseidonia  and, 
according  to  Holloway,®  there  is  archaeological 
evidence  that  he  destroyed  various  fortified 
towns  between  'rhurium  and  Boseidonia.  'Flie 
treaty  between  yVlexander  and  ffome  probably 
dates  from  this  final  pha.se  of  the  campaign  in 

" Slrah.  f).2«0. 

” bivy  8.17. 

* Above,  n.  2,  p.  l.'b'l. 

®'’“  I..  Hmccesi,  “Hoina  e Alessandro  il  Molos.so,”  Hen- 


the  view  of  Giannelli,  who  sees  it  as  a “non- 
aggression pact,”  intended  by  both  parties  as  a 
way  of  neutralizing  the  threat  of  the  Samnites; 
this  cannot  have  been  the  occasion  for  the 
treaty  between  Taras  and  Borne. Even- 
tually, however,  Alexander  was  forced  to  turn 
back  (autumn  331)  as  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians  attacked  from  the  rear;  his  troops 
were  drawn  back  into  Bruttium  and  Alexander 
himself  was  killed  near  Bandosia  (November/ 
December  331).  Metapontum  had  clearly  sup- 
ported him  to  the  end,  given  that  his  mutilated 
remains  were  sent  back  to  Metapontum  before 
ultimately  being  returned  to  Greece.^® 

The  Molossian  expedition  appears  to  have 
had  some  short-term  successes  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  but  in  the  longer  run 
Alexander’s  campaign  failed  to  achieve  any 
lasting  results.  Strabo”  records  that  shortly 
after  Alexander’s  death  the  Tarentines  were 
again  engaged  in  a battle  with  the  Lucanians 
near  Ileraclea;  Croton,  too,  was  attacked  by 
the  Bruttians. The  barbarian  threat  seems  to 
have  diminished  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
fourth  century,  but  thanks  to  the  diversion  of 
the  Samnite  Wars  rather  than  to  the  efforts  of 
Alexander  and  the  Greek  cities. 

The  history  of  the  period  through  to  the 
Byrrhic  War  is  often  confused  and  confusing. 
The  sparseness  of  the  literary  account,  where  it 
even  exists,  has  left  the  field  open  to  specula- 
tion about  precise  chronologies,  the  motives  for 
and  the  significance  of  the  recorded  events  and 
treaties.  Most  historians  emphasize  that  the 
various  entities  involved  — Taras,  Metajion- 
tum,  the  Bruttians  and  the  Lucanians  — were 
not  homogeneous  and  unchanging  groups  of 
like-minded  people,  but  rather  were  divided 
into  factions;  the  views  of  one  party  might 
[irevail  for  a while  only  to  be  reversed,  some- 
times within  a very  short  space  of  time,  when 
another  gained  the  ascendancy.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  attitudes  toward  Borne  as  Homan 
influence  in  S.  Italy  steadily  increased  during 
the  last  cpiarter  of  the  fourth  century,  and  at 
a time  when  the  final  outcome  was  far  from 


diconli  (leU’IsIHiilo  Lombardo  108  (1074).  pp.  lOO  202. 
Livy  8.24. 

" Strab.  R.280. 

'2  Diod.  io.;l;l 
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certain  the  Greeks  and  non-(irceks  had  to 
decide  whether  to  resist  or  join  in.'^  It  is  also 
characteristic  of  the  Lucanians:  there  were,  for 
example,  Lncanian  exiles  among  the  Molos- 
sian’s  troops  in  the  expedition  across  their 
territory,  one  of  whom  ultimately  killed 
Alexander. 

The  position  of  Metapontum  through  all  the 
changing  allegiances  is  far  from  clear.  There  is 
no  mention  of  the  city  until  the  arrival  of 
Kleonymos,  again  at  the  invitation  of  Taras,  in 
303.  Taras  had  been  managing  to  maintain  her 
position  for  some  time  without  external  aid,^^ 
but  the  Roman  peace  with  the  Samnites  in  304 
and  the  combined  hostility  (if  not  formal 
alliance)  of  the  Romans  and  the  Lucanians^^ 
posed  a sufficiently  serious  threat  that  help  was 
again  sought  from  Sparta.  Kleonymos  appear- 
ed with  such  massive  forces  that  virtually  all 
the  Greeks  found  it  prudent  to  support  him. 
The  fact  that  Metapontum  alone  remained 
aloof  and  refused  to  cooperate  with  Kleonymos 
suggests  that  the  city  did  not  feel  threatened 
by  the  Lucanians  and/or  Romans,  perhaps 
because  it  was  protected  by  an  earlier  treaty  or 
treaties. Faced  with  clearly  superior  forces, 
the  Lucanians  made  peace  with  Kleonymos, 
who  then  used  them  against  Metapontum, 
either  by  instructing  them  to  attack  or  simply 
by  allowing  natural  hostilities  to  develop,  so 
that  he  could  appear  as  a friend  and  force  the 
city  to  accept  his  mediation. Metapontum  was 
then  made  to  pay  an  exorbitant  amount  for  its 
recalcitrance:  600  talents  and  200  girls  from 
noble  families  as  hostages.  The  size  of  this 
tribute,  and  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  paid,  has  been  interpreted  as  reflecting 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  city  at  the  time,  and 
also  possibly  as  indicating  that  it  had  been 
ruled  by  an  oligarchy  which  was  now  perhaps 
discredited  and  removed. For  Meloni  (and 
others),  the  Kleonymos  episode  is  explicable  as 

E.g.,  Taras  at  the  time  of  Pyrrhus. 

Taras  maintained  mercenary  forces  in  which  the 
young  Agathokles  enrolled:  Diod.  19.4.1. 

IS  Diod.  20.104.1. 

R.  Mitchell,  “Rome’s  Earliest  Didrachms,” 
ANSMN  15  (1969),  p.  66,  thinks  the  alliance  between 
Metapontum  and  Rome  could  have  been  already  of  long 
standing  by  302. 

The  treaty  between  Rome  and  Taras  which  stipulat- 


an  attempt  to  force  the  city  back  into  the 
Italiote  League,  following  its  delection  as  a 
result  of  hostility  toward  'raras.^**  All  that  can 
be  said  with  certainty  is  that  Meta[)ontum,  yet 
again,  was  ()re[)ared  to  act  inde[)ende[itly, 
though  this  need  not  necessarily  indicate  total 
rupture  with  the  other  Greek  cities  (coni[)are 
the  many  modern  examples  of  independent 
action  within  major  alliances). 

The  clash  with  Metapontum  markerl  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  Kleonymos  who  — 
thinking  that  his  position  in  S.  Italy  was  secure 
— began  to  indulge  in  a somewhat  unSpartan 
lifestyle  and  to  broaden  his  field  of  interest  by 
seizing  Corcyra.  The  Tarentines,  realizing  that 
they  had  again  made  an  error  of  judgment  in 
their  choice  of  commander,  revolted  against 
Kleonymos,  who  returned  from  Corcyra  and 
sacked  the  city.  He  then  moved  on  to  a place 
called  Triopion,  which  he  besieged  until  his 
camp  was  attacked  by  barbarians.  Here,  since 
large  numbers  of  his  mercenaries  were  killed  or 
taken  prisoner,  he  judged  it  best  to  withdraw  to 
Corcyra.  Metapontum  is  not  mentioned  in  rela- 
tion to  these  later  stages  of  the  Kleonymos 
story,  and  it  used  to  be  assumed  that  the  city 
must  have  been  effectively  destroyed  by  the 
Lucanians  in  303.  This  now  seems  unlikely  in 
view  of  the  archaeological  as  well  as  the  numis- 
matic evidence,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that 
Metapontum  played  some  part  in  the  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  Kleonymos. 

There  is  no  literary  reference  to  Metapontum 
again  until  the  Hannibalic  period,  so  that  his- 
torians have  tended  to  rely  on  numismatic 
evidence  to  supply  clues  to  the  role  of  Metapon- 
tum in  the  S.  Italian  ventures  of  Agathokles 
and  Pyrrhus.  Since  serious  doubts  have  been 
cast  on  the  connection  between  Agathokles  and 
the  use  of  the  triskeles  symbol  on  coins  of 
S.  Italy  (see  below,  p.  60-61),  we  are  left 
with  fragmentary  and  confused  knowledge  of 

ed  that  Roman  ships  should  not  pass  Cape  Lacinia 
probably  dates  from  302,  although  earlier  dates  have 
been  proposed.  See  L.  Santi  Amantini,  Memorie  dell’ 
Istitulo  Lombardo  35  (197.5),  pp.  173-90,  cited  in 
Giannotta,  p.  12  n.  20  (non  vidi). 

Giannotta,  Metaponto  (above,  n.  2),  pp.  12-13. 

Meloni,  “L’intervento  di  Cleonimo”  (above,  n.  2), 
p.  14. 
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Agathokles  activities  after  300.  According  to 
Strabo, 20  the  Syracusan  ruler  was  brought  in  by 
Taras  in  yet  another  attempt  to  quell  the 
Lucanians  and  Messapians.  In  fact,  however, 
Agathokles’  efforts  appear  to  have  been 
concentrated  on  Bruttium.  As  Giannelli  says,  it 
seems  rather  a roundabout  way  of  dealing  with 
the  Messapians  and  Lucanians.  Furthermore, 
Taras  had  a history  of  extremely  bad  relations 
with  Agathokles  — starting  in  his  youth  with 
his  ejection  from  the  Tarentines’  mercenary 
forces  for  suspected  pro-democratic  activities, 
and  continuing  with  Tarentine  support  of 
Akrotatos’  expedition  against  Agathokles  — 
which  would  have  made  him  an  unlikely  source 
of  assistance.  A summons  from  the  Greek  cities 
of  Bruttium  seems  more  plausible  (Strabo 
simply  has  his  list  in  the  wrong  chronological 
order:  Agathokles  was  employed  by  Taras,  but 
in  the  320s  and  not  the  290s).  In  any  case,  there 
is  no  record  of  Agathokles  having  penetrated 
further  east  than  Croton,  which  he  captured  in 
295,  and  no  reason  why  Metapontum  should 
have  been  involved  directly  in  his  activities. 

The  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  is  much  more  fully 
documented,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
troops  must  have  passed  through  or  close  by 
the  territory  of  Metapontum  on  their  way  be- 
tween Taras  and  their  first  major  battle  at 
Heraclea.  Yet  there  is  never  any  mention  of 
Metapontum  in  the  detailed  accounts  of  Plu- 
tarch, Diodorus,  etc.,  at  this  or  any  other  stage 
of  the  campaign.  The  literary  and  epigraphic 
evidence  rather  implies  that  the  Tarentines 
provided  all  of  the  support  for  Pyrrhus  in  the 
initial  period  and  that  the  other  Greek  cities 
joined  in  strength  only  after  the  battle 
of  Heraclea. 21  'I'here  were,  however,  “other 
[iinspecificd]  Italiote  Greeks”  who  joined  the 
first  embassy  from  Taras  to  Pyrrhus22  and  who 

Slrab.  f).2«0. 

2'  Pint.,  Pyrr/i.  Hi. .3,  17.."5;  SIG  .392,  dedication  at 
Dodona  by  Pyrrhus  and  the  'tarentines. 

I^lnt.,  Pyrrh.  13. .3. 

22  Lev6(|ne,  l^yrrhos,  pp.  280  and  304  (above,  n.  2), 
states  that  Metai)ontnm,  'thiirinni  and  Heraclea  were 
allies  of  'I'aras  virtually  from  the  outset,  but  he  offers  no 
source. 

2“*  Note  that  l.ev^fpie,  following  (iie.secke,  wrongly 
attribntes  the  large  bronzes  marked  OHOLOS  to  this 
period  (l>!irrhi)S,  p.  43.3),  seeing  in  them  an  emergency 
coinage  arising  from  the  necessities  of  war.  In  fact,  all 


presumably  contributed  to  the  forces  at  Hera- 
clea. Could  Metapontum  have  been  among 
them  ?23  It  will  be  argued  below  (p.  17)  that  the 
last  phase  of  the  silver  coinage  and  perhaps  one 
issue  of  gold  belong  to  the  Pyrrhic  period 
because  of  their  resemblance  to  the  Pyrrhic 
issues  of  Taras  and  Heraclea  and  their  occur- 
rence with  these  (apparently  contemporary) 
coins  in  hoards. 2^  Aside  from  these  coins,  there 
is  as  yet  no  archaeological  evidence  to  fill  out 
the  literary  record  on  this  question.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  Metapontum  was  completely 
unaffected  by  the  conflict  which  mobilized  the 
rest  of  S.  Italy.  If  there  had  been  lasting 
treaties  with  the  Lucanians  and/or  Bomans, 
the  city  would  presumably  have  been  required 
to  render  aid  to  its  allies;  and  if  it  did  not 
support  them,  its  defection  would  probably 
have  been  remarked  by  the  historians.  Leveque 
suggests2^  that  opposition  to  Borne  and  support 
for  Pyrrhus  came  most  readily  from  democra- 
tically governed  cities;  aristocracies  tended  to 
see  greater  benefits  in  allying  themselves  with 
the  Senate.  If  the  Kleonyrnos  episode  marked  a 
switch  to  democratic  rule,  as  Giannotta  pro- 
poses, this  might  suggest  that  (a)  such  treaties 
as  had  been  made  earlier  by  the  oligarchs  were 
no  longer  recognized,  and  (b)  the  city  may  now 
have  been  predisposed  to  support  Pyrrhus.  To 
judge  from  the  coins  and  the  silence  of  the 
sources,  this  support  in  any  case  would  seem  to 
have  been  insignificant,  perhaps  (as  several 
writers  have  suggested)  because  the  city  had 
suffered  a rapid  decline  following  the  Kleony- 
mos  episode.  For  example,  the  number  of  farms 
in  the  chora  seems  to  have  fallen  drastically 
(presumably  as  a result  of  barbarian  attacks), 2® 
and  this  must  have  had  disastrous  consequen- 
ces for  the  local  economy  in  general.  Metaiion- 
tum  was  the  only  Greek  city  of  the  Ionian  coast 

bronze  by  thi.s  period  was  fiduciary,  and  (he  OHOLOS 
pieces  almost  certainly  date  from  the  mid-fourth 
century  (see  p.  47).  Other  bronze  may  belong  to  the 
Pyrrhic  period,  but  the  precise  dating  of  the  bronze 
remains  uncertain;  see  A.  .lohnston,  “The  Bronze 
Coinage  of  Metapontum,"  in  Krnay-Mnrkholm  Essays, 
ed.  (i.  Le  Rider,  et  al  (Lonvain-la-Xeuve,  1989),  |)p. 
121  .3(). 

2®  Annhs  et  fiscalile  dans  le  mande  antique  (Paris, 
1977),  p.  473. 

2*  I).  .Adarnesteann  and  (',.  Vatin,  “L'arriere-pays  de 
Metaponte,"  CPAl  197(1,  p.  18. 
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that  did  not  strike  silver  coins  on  the  reduced 
standard,  i.e.  in  the  later  phases  of  Pyrrhus’ 
campaign  (see  below),  so  that  such  sii[)port  as 
there  was  for  Pyrrhus  was  short-lived  as  well  as 
small-scale. 

Whatever  the  role  of  the  city,  the  final 
outcome  of  the  Pyrrhic  War  for  Metapontum, 
as  for  the  other  Greek  cities,  was  Homan 
domination  for  the  remainder  of  the  third 


century,  until  llannibal  oflered  an  opportunity 
to  rebel.  Archaeology  provides  most  of  the 
evidence  for  the  third-century  occupation  of 
the  site,  now  shrunk  to  the  area  in  and  around 
the  castruin.  Much  of  the  abundant  bronze 
coinage  of  the  city  seems  to  date  from  this 
period  of  reduced  circumstances,  about  which 
we  as  yet  know  little. 
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Arrangement  of  the  Issues 


In  order  to  provide  a t)asis  lor  discussion  ot 
the  coinage,  it  is  clearly  desirable  to  establish 
the  order  in  which  the  silver  issues  o!  Metapon- 
tuin  were  struck.  Regrettably,  however,  there 
is  little  completely  objective  evidence  on  the 
matter.  While  the  sequence  of  the  major  Clas- 
ses A-I)  is  reasonably  certain,  the  arrangement 
of  issues  within  Classes  suggested  here  is  of 
necessity  tentative  and  should  not  be  regarded 
as  immutable. 

The  one  wholly  reliable  method  of  recon- 
structing a sequence  is  through  die-links,  as  was 
possible  for  Part  2 Class  Unfortunately 

there  are  very  few  die-links  between  issues  in 
Part  3,  although  links  are  frequent  within 
issues,  and  those  not  the  most  significant 
(A9.1ff.,  linking  Demeter  and  Leukippos  types 
all  signed  APH;  Cl  1. Iff.,  linking  right-  and  left- 
facing Demeter  heads  and  also  different  reverse 
signatures  and  symbols). In  the  absence  of 
die-links,  or  of  a sequence  of  lettered  dies  (such 
as  is  found  at  several  S.  Italian  mints),  we  must 
fall  back  on  a combination  of  other  factors, 
some  of  which  may  also  have  significance  for 
the  absolute  chronology  of  the  coinage. 

Signatures  provide  the  simplest  way  of  group- 
ing the  coins,  though  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  the  same  initials  recurred  over 
time.  For  instance,  there  seems  no  justification 
for  placing  together  all  the  coins  of  Metapon- 
tum  signed  AY  or  <t>\  (see,  e.g.,  pp.  8,  13).  In 
theory,  hoards  should  provide  reasonably 
objective  information  about  the  order  in  which 
issues  were  struck.  Up  to  a point  they  do,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  hoards  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  here.  Nevertheless,  the  retrieval 
and  publication  of  hoards  (especially  descrip- 
tions of  the  relative  wear  of  the  contents)  are 
rarely  ideal,  and  an  allowance  for  error  usually 
has  to  be  made,  often  undermining  the  validity 
of  the  evidence.  In  any  case,  it  is  inevitably  the 

Noe-Johnston,  pp.  92-93,  95. 

Connections  on  the  basis  of  plated  coins  are 
obviously  not  considered  to  be  valid.  See  below,  pp. 


larger  issues  that  tend  to  be  represented  in 
hoards,  so  that  we  learn  virtually  nothing 
about  the  smaller  issues.  Overslrikes  may  be 
helpful  in  two  regards:  legible  and  datable 
undertypes  may  permit  a relative  sequence  of 
the  upper  types  to  be  determined;  and,  where 
the  undertypes  are  not  legible,  it  may  be  rea.son- 
able  to  group  the  overstrikes  roughly  together 
if  the  practice  appears  to  have  occurred  at 
irregular  intervals,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  generally  in  S.  Italy  in  the  fourth  century 
(see  below). 

Where  these  criteria  fail,  we  must  rely  on 
avowedly  subjective  judgments  of  changes  in 
fabric  and  style,  hopefully  more  subtle  than  the 
arrangement  of  BMCItaty  into  “Period  of 
Finest  Art”  and  “Period  of  Decline”  (the  major- 
ity of  the  issues  under  discussion).  There  are 
clear  changes  in  the  models  used  for  the  Deme- 
ter heads:  from  the  variety  of  hairstyles  and 
hair  ornaments  of  Part  2,  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  obligatory  barley  wreath,  to  a veil 
worn  over  the  hair  neatly  gathered  up  under 
the  wreath,  finally  to  a head  without  veil  and 
with  the  hair  allowed  to  fall  loose  below  the 
wreath  in  a riot  of  curls  (the  model  used  for 
most  of  the  obverse  dies  of  Part  3).  Different 
engravers  coped  with  these  types  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  so  that  when  assessing  stylis- 
tic changes,  we  should  try  to  look  beyond  the 
idiosyncrasies  and  incompetences  of  indivi- 
duals to  the  broader  trends,  and  also  to  avoid 
the  facile  equations  “good  = early,  bad  = 
late.”  It  does  not  appear  to  be  feasible  to  trace 
the  development  over  time  of  particular  fea- 
tures, such  as  the  disposition  of  the  curls  on  the 
head,  because  the  engravers  seem  to  have 
copied  from  established  models  (perhaps  sta- 
tues) lather  than  from  the  immediately  prece- 
ding dies.  There  does  appear  to  be  a general 
tendency  for  the  hair  to  become  more  stringy 

89-91,  on  apparent  die-combinations  between  issues  of 
plated  coins. 
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and  the  wreath  disproportionately  large  as  the 
model  was  copied  again  and  again;  the  face 
changes  from  that  of  a good-looking  young 
woman  to  one  with  a much  more  matronly 
appearance. 

The  barley  ears  are  not  easy  to  distinguish  at 
first  sight;  they  nevertheless  fall  into  different 
stylistic  groups.  The  groups  can  be  differenti- 
ated by  the  treatment  of  the  ear  itself  (the 
modeling  of  the  individual  grains,  whether  they 
form  a tapering  or  a squarish,  chunky  ear ; 
whether  there  are  tiny,  partially  ripened  grains 
at  the  apex),  the  awns  (fanning  out  or  straight 
and  compact,  close  together  or  widely  spaced, 
with  or  without  barbs),  and  the  leaf  or  leaves 
(straight  or  curly,  narrow  or  broad  and  furled). 
It  took  some  time  for  the  disposition  of  the 
elements  of  the  reverse  type  (barley  ear,  ethnic, 
symbol,  signature)  to  become  standardized.  In 
Part  2,  symbols  or  signatures  occurred  only 
sporadically  until  Class  VIII.  The  inclusion  of 
both  a symbol  and  a signature  did  not  become 
regular  in  Part  3 until  A6,  so  that  the  layout  of 
the  reverse  depended  in  part  on  the  number  of 
elements  to  be  accommodated.  The  evolution 
of  the  “normal”  layout  can  be  traced  during 
the  course  of  Class  A. 

Comparisons  with  neighboring  mints  can 
sometimes  be  helpful,  on  the  assumption  that 
similar  developments  were  roughly  contem- 
porary everywhere  in  Magna  Graecia.  These 
similarities  include  changes  in  technique  (e.g., 
variations  in  the  weight  standard,  reuse  of  flans 
by  overstriking),  the  use  of  abbreviated/full- 
length  signatures,  the  adoption  of  particular 
types  and  symbols  (e.g.,  the  choice  of  Corin- 
thian rather  than  Attic  helmet  for  Athena, 
apparently  influenced  by  the  influx  of  pcgasi 
after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century).  Some- 
times the  mints  shared  engravers  (like  Aris- 
toxenos)  or  even  perhaps  magistrates  (see  A6). 

Consideration  of  other  coinages  leads  into  the 
problems  of  establishing  an  absolute  chrono- 
logy for  Metapontum  that  is  compatible  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  S.  Italy,  a topic 
which  will  he  discussed  after  the  full  range  of 
the  evidence  has  been  presented  (pp.  57-59). 
The  aim  of  this  section  is  more  limited:  to  offer 
an  explanation  for  the  relative  sequence  adop- 
ted in  the  catalogue. 


CLASS  A 

Most  of  the  issues  of  Part  3 belong  in  readily 
identifiable  groups  that  can  be  seen  to  follow  on 
from  one  another  with  some  logic,  but  we  start 
with  two  that  are  not  easily  related  to  the 
others.  The  issue  with  caduceus  symbol  (Al)  is 
one  of  the  most  puzzling,  because  the  indica- 
tions of  its  place  in  the  sequence  conflict  with 
one  another.  The  obverse  portrays  Demeter 
with  her  hair  bound  up  under  a wreath  (consis- 
ting of  only  two  visible  barley  ears  and  leaves) 
and  no  veil.  It  does  not  therefore  conform  to 
either  of  the  models  that  were  to  become  stan- 
dard for  Part  3,  where  Demeter  is  normally 
veiled  or  wears  her  hair  loose  (A6.7  or  A6.12). 
The  dies  are  very  deeply  incised  and  the  style 
resembles  the  heads  of  later  Part  2 (N. 507-9  in 
particular,  note  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and  the 
neck  tranche).  The  style  of  the  obverse  on  its 
own  thus  points  to  late  Part  2/early  Part  3.  The 
style  of  the  reverse  is  peculiar,  but  insofar  as  its 
features  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  coin- 
age, the  connections  are  with  later  Part  3.  The 
disposition  of  the  elements  of  the  reverse  type  is 
unique.  Normally  the  symbol  is  found  above 
the  leaf,  leaving  a clear  space  on  the  other  side 
of  the  barley  ear  for  the  ethnic.  On  Al  the 
elements  are  juxtaposed,  so  that  a large  cadu- 
ceus symbol  occupies  the  space  where  the  eth- 
nic is  usually  inscribed,  while  the  ethnic  is 
disposed  rather  clumsily  across  the  leaf.  The 
placing  of  the  signature  AY  at  the  base  of  the 
ear  below  the  symbol  is  unusual  (the  “normal” 
position  is  below  the  tip  of  the  leaf),  though 
there  are  other  instances  (C8-10,  also  signed 
AY,  and  A6.7-11).  The  signature  itself  does  not 
provide  any  obvious  clue  since  AY  recurs  in 
Part  2 and  Part  3 (N.4d8,  183,  496-98;  C6-10). 
The  lettering  is  large  and  coarse,  not  at  all  like 
the  neat  letters  that  are  standard  from  Part  2 
Class  VIII  through  Part  3 Class  B and  for  much 
of  Class  C.  In  Class  A only  Al  and  A7. 11-16 
stand  out  as  having  similarly  large  letters.  The 
style  of  the  barley  car  is  quite  unlike  Part  2 
Class  VI II  or  A3-4.  The  ear  is  composed  of 
highly  modeled,  ripe  grains  with  the  husks 
clearly  shown;  the  ear  tapers  toward  the  apex; 
the  awns  are  slightly  splayed  and  the  barbs 
usually  well  marked;  the  leaf  is  broad  and 
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I’urled,  curling  slightly  at  the  tip.  A2, 
and  C5.2  are  the  closest  parallels. 

In  general,  the  style  of  the  cadiiceus  issue  is 
idiosyncratic  and  it  may  he  a mistake  to  try  to 
find  meaningful  stylistic  connections  since  the 
engraver  (there  seems  to  have  been  ordy  one  for 
the  issue)  may  possibly  have  been  an  outsider 
unfamiliar  with  the  traditions  of  the  mint,  who 
simply  followed  his  own  inclinations.  Since 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  overstrikes 
among  the  specimens  of  the  issue,  the  only 
other  evidence  is  from  a single  hoard,  IGCIl 
1933,  which  contained  an  example  of  A1  in  fdc 
condition,  plus  A6.12  (also  fdc),  A7.10  and  a 
distater  B1  with  nomoi  of  Taras  Period  V.  As 
we  shall  see  below  (p.  26),  the  suggested  burial 
date  of  c.  325  would  allow  the  caduceus  issue  to 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  Class  A or  even  the 
beginning  of  Class  C.  One  hoard  is  hardly  a very 
satisfactory  basis  for  assigning  A1  to  a fixed 
position  in  the  sequence  (the  other  hoards  in 
which  it  appeared  are  all  much  later:  IGCH 
1958,  1959,  1980,  1985,  Ginosa),  and  it  seems 
best  to  leave  the  issue  somewhat  vaguely  in 
Class  A for  the  time  being. 

A2  falls  into  the  same  category.  Indeed  the 
barley  ear  and  lettering  of  the  reverses  could  be 
the  work  of  the  same  engraver  as  the  caduceus 
issue,  even  though  the  ethnic,  symbol  and 
signature  are  in  the  orthodox  positions.  The 
hoard  evidence  is  even  less  revealing  since 
examples  were  found  only  in  the  big,  later 
hoards,  IGCH  1958  and  1959.  One  specimen  at 
least  is  allegedly  overstruck, which  suggests 
that  the  issue  belongs  in  Class  A with  the  other 
overstruck  issues  (see  below).  The  type  of  Zeus 
Eleutherios  is  usually  associated  with  Timoleon 
and  more  generally  with  the  notion  of  Greek 
freedom  and  autonomy,  both  of  which  point  to 
a date  in  the  330s  for  the  issue,  when  the 
memory  of  Timoleon’s  coinage  was  still  fresh 
and  when  the  S.  Italian  cities  were  particularly 
preoccupied  with  maintaining  their  integrity 
vis-a-vis  the  barbarians.  The  labeling  of  the 
head  is  most  characteristic  of  early  Part  3 

29  SNGMunich  988,  on  a unidentified  undertype:  S. 
Garraffo,  Le  reconiazioni  in  Magna  Grecia  e in  Sicilia 
(Catania,  1984),  pp.  73,  61. 

2®  After  this  text  went  to  press,  new  evidence  emerged 
to  confirm  this  point.  A4.4  provides  the  link  with  Part  2: 
the  reverse  is  the  same  die  as  N.516  (the  very  end  of  Part 


(compare  A6.7,  6.10-12;  B3).  d'hc  signature 
( ?AA,  never  truly  legible),  and  also  to  some 
extent  the  style  of  the  reverses,  might  indicate 
a connection  with  (i5  (also  signed  AA/AA),  but 
on  balance  the  issue  seems  most  likely  to  be 
part  of  (ilass  A. 

(ilass  A almost  certainly  overla{)S  with  the 
end  of  Part  2.^*’  It  has  been  argued  above^^  that 
the  two  small  Leukippos  issues  (A3-'1)  shoukl 
probably  be  inserted  among  the  Demeter  heads 
of  Class  VI II,  partly  because  Ad  occurred  in 
hoards  which  otherwise  ended  with  Class  VIII 
(IGCH  1926,  1928),  partly  because  of  the  high 
incidence  of  overstriking  in  both,  and  partly 
because  the  style  very  closely  resembles  that  of 
Class  VIII  (in  the  treatment  of  the  barley  ears, 
the  variation  in  the  length  and  placing  of  the 
ethnic,  the  erratic  use  of  the  reverse  symbol). 
A3  does  not  appear  in  hoards.  Its  absence  is  to 
be  expected  since  the  issue  is  very  rare,  struck 
from  a single  die-pair.  Hoards  thus  provide  no 
certain  evidence  as  to  the  place  of  A3  in  the 
sequence.  It  is  nonetheless  reckoned  to  be  the 
very  first  Leukippos  type  because  the  head  is 
labeled  with  the  hero’s  name;  the  style  of  the 
reverse,  too,  is  closer  to  Part  2 than  Part  3,  and 
the  large  pomegranate  symbol  may  be  related 
to  N.490.  The  signature  API  occurs  later,  on 
A6.7-9,  but  the  style  by  then  is  rather  different 
and  the  two  instances  of  the  signature  need  not 
be  contemporary. 

With  the  torch  issue,  A5,  we  reach  the  start  of 
Part  3 proper.  The  connections  with  late  Part  2, 
A3-4  and  with  other  Class  A issues  are  strong. 
Like  later  Class  VIII  and  A3— 4,  almost  all  the 
known  specimens  of  A5  show  traces  of  over- 
striking, apparently  on  pegasi.  Again  like  Class 
VIII  and  A6.3-5,  the  reverse  has  a signature 
only,  without  a symbol;  f-H  might  even  refer  to 
the  same  person/thing  as  the  l-HP  signature  on 
N. 526-7.  The  obverse  symbol  (without  signa- 
ture) is  also  characteristic  of  early  Class  A and 
ties  in  with  A3-4,  A6.2-5,  6.10,  6.12.  The  style 
generally  resembles  A3-4  (the  angle  of  the 
helmet,  the  blunt-ended  ears  of  A5.1-8,  the 

2,  Class  VIII),  while  the  obverse  is  struck  from  the  die  of 
A4.1,  now  showing  considerable  wear.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  this  unique  piece,  which 
neatly  confirms  the  sequence  already  proposed. 

9*  Noe-Johnston,  p.  94. 
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ethnic  in  small  neat  letters),  though  the  model- 
ing of  Leukippos’  face  is  more  accomplished. 
The  female  head  was  presumably  the  first 
obverse  of  the  issue:  the  torch  served  to  identify 
her  as  Demeter  in  the  absence  of  a barley 
wreath  (compare  N.322  and  421);  the  head  has 
affinities  with  Class  VI II,  before  the  wreath 
became  standard,  rather  than  with  A6.7ff.,  the 
models  for  the  remainder  of  Part  3.  The  two 
Leukippos  obverse  dies  were  used  until  they 
were  very  worn,  like  A4.1. 

The  next  group,  A6,  is  made  up  of  six  small 
issues,  each  with  a different  obverse  type  and 
reverse  symbol  but  all  with  the  signature  K or 
KAA.  Included  with  them  is  a single  die-pair, 
A6.1,  whose  symbol  and  signature  are  unfortu- 
nately just  off  the  flan  of  all  four  known  speci- 
mens, but  its  style  so  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  group  that  there  need  be  little 
hesitation  about  placing  them  all  together.  In 
addition,  the  fact  that  one  example  is  an  over- 
strike suggests  that  A6.1  belongs  in  the  phase  of 
overstriking  that  began  in  Class  VIII  and 
continued  through  A3-4,  A5  and  A6.2-4. 

The  range  of  gods  and  heroes  chosen  for  the 
obverse  types  of  this  group  is  unique  in  the 
silver  coinage  of  Metapontum  — indeed,  in 
Magna  Graecia.  Mints  were  usually  very 
conservative  in  their  adherence  to  their  chosen 
type,  although  engravers  often  achieved  consi- 
derable diversity  in  their  treatment  of  the  basic 
themes.  (Silver  fractions  and  bronze  exhibit 
much  greater  diversity  of  types  for  the  obvious 
[iractical  reason  that  the  ty[)es  helped  to  distin- 
guish the  denominations.)  Meta[)ontum  had 
been  more  adventurous  than  most  of  her  neigh- 
bors, especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  donble- 
relief  coinage  before  Demeter  had  been  selected 
as  the  standard  obverse  type.  During  the  late 
fifth  and  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  llera- 
kles,  Apollo,  Apollo  Karneios,  Dionysus  and  a 
Pan  had  ap[)eared  occasionally  interspersed 
among  the  Demeters.  'I'he  Leukippos  tyjie 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  after  c.  350  and 
was  used  sporadically  thereafter.  As  we  shall 
see,  there  were  ordy  three  other  instances  of 
deviation  from  Demeter  and  Leukipjios  in  the 
whole  of  the  stater  coinage  after  350  ('Fharrago- 

.•ww*  (;_ivi.  Kraay,  Archaic  and  (Classical  Greek  Goins 
(Los  .Aiif^elfs,  ltI7()),  pi.. '12,  .570  (hereafter,  AGGG). 

K.  1^.  I'Aliarl,  The  Development  of  Ihe  Facing  Head 
Molif  on  Greek  Goins  and  its  Relation  to  Glassiral  Art 
(New  York,  1079),  pp.  249  .51.  She  identifies  the  head  as 


ras:  A7. 13-18;  Athena:  C3;  Herakles:  D4.1-3). 
Five  different  male  heads  and  two  completely 
new  versions  of  Demeter  were  therefore  a 
remarkable  break  with  tradition.  They  could 
all  be  the  work  of  a single  engraver,  very  likely 
the  same  person  who  cut  the  torch  issue:  the 
style  is  excellent,  and  has  a flair  and  an  assu- 
rance that  is  rare  in  the  coinage  of  Metapon- 
tum. We  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  variety.  Perhaps  a talented  engraver  was 
allowed  to  parade  his  skills  and  at  the  same 
time  display  a range  of  gods  and  heroes  that 
epitomized  the  city’s  Hellenic  tradition  at  a 
time  when  it  was  threatened  by  the  Lucani. 

Herakles  and  Apollo  are  identified  simply  by 
their  headgear  (lion  skin,  laurel  wreath),  Zeus 
by  a fulrnen;  Leukippos,  Tharragoras  and 
Demeter  are  labeled  with  their  names,  and  in 
addition  Leukippos  has  a parazonium  and 
Demeter  a torch  (on  A6.12,  compare  A5,  N.322 
and  421;  there  may  have  been  a torch  on 
A6.7  as  well  that  is  simply  not  visible  on  the 
surviving  examples  since  they  are  all  struck  on 
flans  much  smaller  than  the  area  within  the 
dotted  border  of  the  obverse  die). 

All  the  subsequent  Demeter  heads  were  based 
on  the  two  models,  A6.7  and  A6.12.  The  first, 
A6.7,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Hera  type  on  the 
Tarentine  gold  staters  and  half-staters  which 
date  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  details  of  the  hair  and  veil  are  closely 
co[)ied,  even  to  the  way  that  the  end  of  the  veil 
trails  below  the  neck  tranche;  the  only  change 
is  that  Demeter  wears  a barley  wreath  whereas 
Hera  wears  a stephane.  'the  other  model. 
.\().12,  floes  not  appear  to  have  any  numismatic 
antecedent  (unless  it  developed  out  of  the  ty|)e 
with  long  hair,  signed  by  Aiistoxenos,  N.  139) 
and  may  have  been  derived  from  a statue.  If 
the  type  were  not  clearly  labeled  Demeler  one 
might  well  be  tenqited  to  identify  the  youthful 
head  with  its  exuberant  curls  and  flamboyant 
wreath  as  Kore,  and  the  more  sober  veiled  head 
as  Demeter.  4'he  Apollo  head  with  its  tightly 
curled  hair  is  closer  in  style  to  the  fourth-cen- 
tury facing  Apollo  types  of  .\inphipolis®°'’'*  than 
to  the  Apollo  of  Catana  with  his  more  unruly 
locks.  Phdiart^i^"*  remarks  that  such  a narrow 

Dionysu.s,  although  the  wreath  is  clearly  of  laurel  and 
not  ivy,  and  then  puzzles  over  why  he  should  he  shown 
as  young  and  l)eardless,  which  is  not  a problem  if  .\pollo 
is  depicted. 
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view,  almost  in  profile,  is  very  unusual, 
although  the  three-quarters  view  was  fairly 
widespread  from  the  fifth  century  onward. 

The  reverse  dies  offer  less  scope  for  virtuo- 
sity; they  are  very  similar  to  the  reverses  of  the 
torch  issue,  the  barley  ears  chunky,  the  letter- 
ing small  and  neat.  The  longer  form  of  the 
ethnic,  METAPON,  is  used  on  A6.2-5  for  the 
last  time  on  the  staters  — META  is  used  invar- 
iably thereafter.  On  the  reverse  of  the  1 lerakles 
(A6.1)  there  are  traces  of  either  a symbol  and 
signature  on  either  side  of  the  leaf  (as  A6.6  or 
6.12)  or  alternatively  two  symbols  (as  A6.7-9); 
it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  either  might  have 
been.  Only  one  reverse  die  of  the  Zeus  type 
(A6.2-5)  has  a symbol,  and  that  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  (or  last)  of  the 
issue  since  a break  had  already  begun  to  deve- 
lop on  the  obverse  die  by  the  time  that  the  die 
was  used  with  the  poppy  seed  reverse.  As  noted 
in  the  catalogue,  there  are  specimens  of  A6.4 
both  without  and  with  the  die  break,  as  if  more 
than  one  reverse  die  had  been  prepared  and  dies 
were  drawn  at  random  from  a die-box.  The 
standard  layout  of  the  elements  of  the  reverse 
was  still  evolving  at  this  stage:  on  A6.2-5  the 
signature  is  above  the  leaf  (as  on  the  torch  issue 
and  on  the  lettered  series  of  Part  2 Class  VIII), 
with  the  symbol  on  A6.2  above  the  signature  — 
the  first  reverse  die  to  have  both  a symbol  and 
a signature.  A6.6  and  6.12  move  closer  to  the 
norm,  with  the  symbol  above  the  leaf  and  the 
signature  below,  but  running  vertically.  The 
double  symbol  of  A6.7-9  leaves  no  space  for  the 
signature  below  the  leaf,  so  instead  it  is  placed 
horizontally  at  the  base  of  the  ear  below  the 
ethnic,  the  position  where  it  then  remained  on 
A6. 10-11  and  A7.1-10. 

The  control  marks  had  normally  been  mini- 
mal prior  to  A6.6:  either  one  symbol  or  one 
signature,  or  at  most  two  symbols  sufficed. 
Hereafter  almost  all  reverse  dies  carry  both  a 
symbol  and  a signature,  and  many  obverse  dies 
were  also  signed  (A6.6-12,  all  A7).  The  new 

32  An  example  of  A6.12  was  found  in  IGCH  1933  with 
an  example  of  the  caduceus  issue. 

33  See  p.  40  below  for  Metapontum  overstrikes; 
Thurium  with  Kal...,  SNGANS  1095;  Heraclea  with 
Kal...,  SNGLloyd  212-,  Taras  with  K,  SNGLloyd  177 
(Period  IVF),  is  the  latest  issue  of  Taras  to  occur 
overstruck  — there  are  no  overstrikes  among  the 


practice  may  have  been  copied  from  elsewhere 
or  arose  from  changed  circumstances  that 
affected  other  mints  too,  since  these  same 
signatures  Kal...,  Ari...  and  Oria...  also  occur 
together  at  'I'aras,  'riiuriurn  and  Heraclea  (see 
below,  p.  53).  Significantly,  these  issues  were 
the  latest  of  all  three  mints  to  be  included  in  the 
l^alombaio  hoard  (IGCJI  1940),  the  only  hoard 
to  end  with  A6.^‘^  Significantly,  too,  they  were 
also  among  the  last  issues  of  all  four  mints  to  be 
overstruck  visiblv.®^ 

A7  has  three  obverse  types:  a Demeter  copied 
from  A6.7  (A7.1-9),  an  unusual  head  of 
Demeter/Kore  surrounded  by  barley  stalks 
(A7. 10-12),  and  a helmeted  male  head  (presu- 
mably Tharragoras  again,  A7. 13-18).  A7.10  is 
connected  with  A7.1-9  by  the  signature  Pro..., 
placed  on  both  at  the  base  of  the  barley  ear  but 
above  a second  short  leaf  which  is  peculiar  to 
these  dies.  The  obverse  die  of  A7.10  then  recurs 
with  a different  reverse  signature  (Ap...)  and 
symbol,  and  again  (recut)  with  Pro...  and  a 
third  symbol.  The  Tharragoras  issue,  A7. 13-18, 
is  more  tenuously  associated  with  A7. 10-12  on 
grounds  of  style  and  (possibly)  the  more  abbre- 
viated signatures  2 and  P (where  A7. 10-12 
have  2/A  and  PPO).^^  The  group  appears  to  be 
the  work  of  two  engravers,  one  of  whom  pro- 
bably also  cut  the  reverses  of  A6:  the  hallmarks 
of  his  style  are  the  chunky  barley  ears  and 
small  neat  letters,  whereas  his  colleague  used 
large  letters  and  made  a narrow  leaf  curve  up 
very  close  to  the  base  of  the  barley  ear.  The 
first  engraver  could  have  been  responsible  for 
the  large  bold  Demeter  heads  of  A7.1-9,  which 
are  deeply  incised;  the  other  produced  more 
delicate,  even  fussy,  heads  in  flatter  relief. 

All  the  obverse  dies  are  signed,  continuing 
the  practice  of  A6.6ff.,  but  the  letters  are  now 
placed  behind  the  head  and/or  under  the  chin. 
At  first  the  reverse  signatures  follow  on  from 
A6.7-11,  at  the  base  of  the  barley  ear;  they  are 
then  displaced  to  the  other  side  of  the  ear  by 
the  large  ethnic  on  A7. 11-12;  and  they  end  up 

immediately  following  issues  IVG-L,  the  group  with  the 
signatures  Kal...,  etc. 

34  As  in  the  preceding  group,  virtually  all  the  flans  are 
smaller  than  the  dies  so  that  signatures  and  symbols  are 
often  partially  or  wholly  illegible.  The  signatures  may 
have  consisted  of  more  than  one  letter,  but  that  is  all 
that  is  visible  on  the  surviving  specimens. 
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below  the  leaf,  underneath  the  symbol  on 
A7. 13-18,  the  position  normally  used  there- 
after. 

The  Demeter  head  surrounded  by  barley 
stalks  is  unique,  and  was  perhaps  inspired  by 
Sicilian  models.  The  barley  stalks  symbolize 
the  rich  fields  of  the  chora  around  the  city  like 
the  barley  grains  around  the  lion’s  head  at 
Leontini,  or  the  dolphins  representing  the  sea 
around  the  head  of  Arethusa  at  Syracuse.  Thar- 
ragoras,  like  Leukippos,  presumably  had  mili- 
tary connotations^^  — hence,  too,  the  trophy 
and  helmet  symbols. 

The  tripod  issue  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
that  has  been  found  in  a hoard.  One  example  in 
fdc  condition  was  found  in  IGCH  1929,  the 
“Molossian”  hoard,  with  a Kal...  group  stater  of 
Heraclea  and  two  didrachms  of  Alexander  the 
Molossian  among  others  (see  p.  22);  a burial 
date  of  c.  335/330  has  been  proposed. 

After  the  variety  of  A6  and  A7  we  come  to  a 
fairly  homogeneous  group  of  Demeter  types,  all 
based  on  the  veiled  head  model  (A6.7)  and  all 
signed  on  the  reverse  (hi  or  d).  The  cDI  issues  have 
no  visible  obverse  signature,  but  this  may  again 
be  the  accident  of  survival  since  the  flans  are 
even  smaller.  The  style  generally  of  A8.1-6  is 
unlike  anything  that  has  gone  before:  the 
Demeters  look  weak  and  insipid  because  the 
modeling  of  the  faces  is  poor  and  the  eyes  have 
not  got  the  forceful  expression  of  the  earlier 
versions  of  the  head;  the  barley  ears  are  small, 
fine-grained  and  tapering. 

The  mouse  issue,  A8.7-28,  is  the  largest 
under  a single  symbol  to  date,  with  six  obverse 
dies  and  twice  as  many  reverse  dies.  The  die 
combinations  indicate  that  there  was  a die-box 
and  probably  more  than  one  anvil  was  in  opera- 
tion. The  obverse  dies  are  now  all  signed  under 
the  chin,  like  A7.11,  rather  than  behind  the 
head  (as  A6);  the  signatures  on  the  reverse  arc 
almost  always  in  the  usual  place  under  the  leaf, 
exce[)t  for  A8.10  (d)  at  base  of  ear  and  also 
under  leaf)  and  A8.16  (above  .symbol).  The 
Demeters  were  cut  by  three  different  hands, 
hingraver  A was  responsible  for  the  small, 
slightly  prim-looking  head  with  the  transpa- 
rent veil  shown  slightly  above  the  line  of  the 

I*'.  Irnhoof-Hliimcr  (Monnaies  (jrerqiies  (Ariisterdam, 
ISX.'l),  Vol.  |).  .5,  21  ff.)  .siif^gcsted  that  he  may  have 
been  a local  hero  a.ssociated  with  Leukippos.  'the 


curls  at  the  top  and  back  of  the  head  (A8.7); 
engraver  B produced  a bolder  version  with 
large,  heavy-lidded  eyes  and  an  earring  with 
bulbous  central  pendant  (A8.10,  8.18);  engra- 
ver C most  closely  imitates  the  Tarentine  pro- 
totype — a soft,  youthful  head  with  full  cheeks 
and  rounded  chin,  sometimes  wearing  both 
wreath  and  stephane  or  ampyx  (A8.15,  8.19, 
8.22).  The  reverses  cannot  be  so  easily  assigned 
among  these  engravers.  There  were  at  least  two 
engravers,  one  cutting  small  neat  barley  ears 
and  closely  spaced  ethnics  (e.g.,  A8.7-8),  the 
other  larger  chunky  ears  and  less  crowded  eth- 
nics (A8.9). 

In  spite  of  the  size  of  the  mouse  issue,  neither 
it  nor  the  other  ct>  issue  was  represented  in  the 
hoards  that  closed  with  the  Molossian  or  imme- 
diately post-Molossian  issues  (see  pp.  28-29, 
Table  1).  The  first  hoards  to  contain  examples 
of  A8  were  buried  much  later  in  the  century 
{IGCH  1934,  1970).  None  of  the  specimens 
appears  to  be  overstruck. 

The  transition  to  Class  B is  provided  by  A9,  a 
small  interlinked  group  comprising  two  obverse 
and  three  reverse  dies,  the  obverses  signed  N or 
Nl  and  the  reverses  all  signed  APH.  The  connec- 
tion with  A8  is  provided  by  the  Demeter  head 
A9.1,  which  is  clearly  the  work  of  engraver  C of 
A8.15,  etc.,  while  the  connection  with  Class  B is 
provided  by  the  switch  to  a Leukippos  type  and 
(more  significantly)  by  the  signature  Ar(H), 
also  found  on  the  obverses  of  the  Leukippos 
head  distaters  and  staters,  Bl-2.  The  signature 
may  well  refer  to  the  same  person  as  the  AH  of 
A8.15ff. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  A9  is  that 
almost  all  the  known  specimens  of  A9.1-3  are 
very  clearly  overstruck,'’®  as  if  the  coins  were 
produced  in  great  haste  with  little  concern  to 
obliterate  the  earlier  types.  The  undertypes  are 
all  pegasi  of  Leucas  and  ;\nactorium  (see  p.  38, 
4'able  1). 

In  contrast  to  the  mouse  issue,  where  the 
same  symbol  and  signature  recurred  on  more 
than  a dozen  reverse  dies,  each  reverse  of  A9 
has  a different  symbol,  as  if  the  symbol  was 
intended  to  distinguish  the  dies.  The  symbols 
are  drawn  from  outside  the  normal  repertoire  at 

lu'lnicted  lieiui  i.s  obviously  a variant  of  an  Ares  ty|)e. 

Only  Vienna  tO.'il  shows  no  Iraee  of  overstriking. 
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Metapontuni  (sec  pp.  51-52):  a comic  mask,  a 
pegasus  protome  (a  rel'erence  to  the  source  of 
the  flans?),  a crescent.  'I'he  signatures  arc 
added  haphazardly  — retrograde  between  the 
ear  and  leaf,  at  the  base  of  the  ear  below  the 
ethnic  (as  A6.7ff.),  or  above  the  leaf  and  below 
the  symbol  (as  A6.2).  The  engraving  otherwise 
shows  no  sign  at  all  of  haste  or  carelessness: 
Demeter’s  hair  and  veil  and  Leukippos’  beard 
and  helmet  are  rendered  with  meticulous  care, 
even  to  the  point  of  showing  the  clips  on  the 
helmet  for  attaching  plumes  and  the  worked 
edge  of  the  neckflap,  both  refinements  that 
were  usually  omitted. 

Before  moving  on  to  Class  B,  we  should 
examine  the  possibility  that  the  production  of 
parallel  series  noted  for  Part  2 Class  VIII 
continued  in  Class  A.  There  is  in  fact  no  obvious 
indication  of  this.  The  issues  seem  rather  to 
proceed  from  one  another,  and  although  two 
anvils  could  have  been  operating  simulta- 
neously at  any  stage,  and  almost  certainly  were 
by  the  end  of  Class  A (A8.7ff.),  the  numbers  of 
dies  involved  until  A8  seem  too  small  to  have 
required  more  than  a single-anvil  operation. 

CLASS  B 

Class  B comprises  the  distaters  (Bl)  and  the 
three  issues  of  staters  (B2-4),  all  with  Leukip- 
pos types  and  all  signed  AMI,  which  it  is  argued 
elsewhere^’  belong  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Molossian’s  campaign  and  more  specifically  to 
the  period  when  Metapontum  was  one  of  his 
main  allies.  The  distaters  are  connected  with 
the  large  stater  issue  B2  by  common  symbols 
(lion  protome/head,  club)  and  signatures  (ob- 
verse ArH/Ar  as  well  as  AMI  on  the  reverse). 
The  other  large  stater  issue,  B3,  has  different 
symbols  (dog,  bird)  and  obverse  signature  (I) 
but  the  same  reverse  signature  (AMI),  and  it 
so  closely  resembles  Bl-2  in  style  that  they 
must  be  approximately  contemporary.  The 
remaining  stater  issue,  B4,  is  markedly  dif- 
ferent in  style:  instead  of  the  proliferation  of 
control  marks  there  is  only  one  signature  (again 
AMI,  but  on  the  obverse)  and  one  symbol  (a 
fulmen  on  the  reverse).  It  is  also  a much  smaller 

See  p.  57.  The  arguments  have  already  been  present- 
ed in  Coin  Hoards  1 (1985),  p.  47. 

The  direction  of  the  heads  does  not  appear  to  be 


i.ssue  than  the  others  only  three  obverse  and 
three  reverse  dies.  4'he  issue  may  have  been 
struck  under  different  circumstances  from 
Bl— .3,  on  the  res[)onsibility  ol  Ami...  without 
his  colleagues,  [)erhap.s  in  response  to  some 
sudden  need  for  cash  toward  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  The  engraver  of  Bd  was  clearly  not 
responsible  for  Bl-3,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  be  certain  how  many  engravers  worked  on 
the  larger  issues  since  the  overall  style  is 
extremely  consistent  and  could  be  the  product 
of  one  man,  or  possibly  two  who  worked  closely 
together.  Some  of  the  reverses  have  tiny  extra 
grains  at  the  apex  of  the  barley  ear  (e.g.,  B3.3, 
3.17),  but  otherwise  the  style  in  general  is  very 
similar  to  A8.1ff. 

None  of  the  examples  of  Class  B appears  to  be 
overstruck.  Hoard  evidence  suggests  that  the 
group  was  roughly  contemporary  with  early 
Taras  Period  V (IGCH  1933,  1950;  it  was  also 
included  in  IGCH  1960  and  1969,  which  exten- 
ded into  Class  C).  The  staters  and  distaters 
often  turn  up  in  later  hoards,  already  worn  by 
the  time  of  burial  of  IGCH  1964  and  1965  (with 
Taras  VI  [part]). 

CLASS  C 

With  the  exception  of  one  small  issue  with 
Athena  head  (C3),  Class  C is  entirely  composed 
of  Demeter  types.  The  veiled  head  type  is 
abandoned  completely  and  all  the  Demeters 
hereafter  are  based  on  the  “long-haired” 
model,  A6.12.  They  are  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  left-facing  and  right-facing  heads, 
with  one  attempt  at  a three-quarters  view, 
C2.38  xhe  issues  — defined  as  a group  with  a 
common  reverse  symbol  and  signature  — vary 
considerably  in  size.  The  largest  (Cl)  required 
60  reverse  dies,  four  run  to  between  10  and  20 
reverses,  and  the  rest  have  six  or  even  fewer. 
Two  signatures,  A0A  and  AY,  recur  with 
several  symbols;  the  styles  of  these  issues  are  in 
some  cases  sufficiently  disparate  that  it  seems 
unlikely  that  they  follow  one  another  and  they 
may  have  been  spread  across  a considerable 
interval.  Obverse  signatures  occur  on  only  five 
issues  (Cl-3,  C5,  C8). 

.significant  in  establishing  the  sequence,  unlike  some 
other  series  such  as  Neapolis. 
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There  is  no  obvious  indication  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  large  plough  issue  (was  it  struck 
over  a period  of  months,  or  years?)  or  the 
reason  for  its  size.  The  return  to  the  Derneter 
type  suggests  that  it  was  struck  in  peacetime:  it 
recalls  a similar  phenomenon  at  Heraclea, 
where  there  is  a contemporary  issue  — again 
much  larger  than  any  previously  under  a single 
signature  — showing  Herakles  holding  the  skin 
of  the  conquered  lion,^^  a type  that  is  normally 
thought  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  defeat  of 
the  barbarians  by  Alexander  the  Molossian. 
The  style  of  the  plough  issue  is  remarkably 
consistent  throughout  the  25  obverses  and  60 
reverses,  and  the  strong  affinities  between  Cl 
and  B2  especially  (in  the  cutting  of  the  tapering 
barley  ears,  the  thickly  barbed  awns  and  the 
small  neat  lettering)  suggest  that  there  was  no 
significant  break  in  the  coinage  between  Classes 
B and  C.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  hoard  evi- 
dence since  two  important  hoards  close  with 
Class  B and  Cl  in  similar  condition  {IGCH 
1960,  1981). The  plough  symbol  also  occurs  on 
several  fractions,  some  of  which  (F2)  are  clearly 
contemporary  with  Cl. 

The  single  variant  of  Cl  with  bucranium 
symbol  (Cl.l)  provides  a possible  connection 
between  Cl  and  the  facing  head  issue,  C2, 
although  the  bull’s  head  wears  a fillet  on  the 
former  and  is  unadorned  on  the  latter;  the  style 
of  the  reverses,  too,  is  very  similar.  Cl.l  clearly 
belongs  with  the  plough  issue,  given  the  close 
similarities  of  style  between  the  obverse  and 
C1.2ff.,  and  the  unusual  reverse  signature 
MAX.  The  obverse  is  signed  J behind  the  head, 
a signature  that  does  not  recur. 

The  facing  head  issue  is  one  of  three  signed 
AGA."*!  In  spite  of  the  small  number  of  dies 
(three  obverse  and  five  reverse),  the  pattern 
of  die  use  indicates  that  two  anvils  were  in 
operation  simultaneously.  The  obverse  signa- 
ture AT  might  refer  to  the  same  person  as  the 
AT  of  A8-9  or  Bl-2,  though  the  commonness  of 
Clreek  names  beginning  Ap...  makes  this  far 
from  certain. 

Another  small  issue,  C3,  again  signed  A0A,  is 
modeled  on  the  Athena  heads  of  the  later  pegasi 

K.  Work,  The  Earlier  Slaters  of  Heraclea  Lucaniae, 
AN.SNNM  91  (New  York,  1940)  nos.  49  ff. 

Taras  VH.T  8 are  also  sif^necl  AAI,  like  (' 1,  and  are 


on  which  the  goddess  wears  a Corinthian  hel- 
met with  a very  large  neckflap,  and  straggly 
locks  of  hair  protrude  beneath.  The  style  of  the 
reverses  is  not  unlike  that  of  certain  dies  of  Cl 
(e.g..  Cl. 23-25),  apart  from  the  unusual  posi- 
tion of  the  signature  between  ear  and  leaf.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  plough  staters,  a companion 
issue  of  fractions  was  apparently  struck  along- 
side C3,  also  signed  lA  and  with  owl  and  locust 
symbol,  but  with  Apollo  Karneios  in  place  of 
Athena  as  the  obverse  type  (F7). 

The  final  issue  signed  A0A,  C4  (tongs),  is 
quite  unlike  Cl— 3 in  style:  the  proportions  of 
the  Demeter  head  are  very  different  from  the 
plough  issue  (though  in  some  ways  closer  to 
A6.12);  the  small,  neat  lettering  and  fine-grain- 
ed, tapering  barley  ears  have  been  replaced  by 
less  careful  engraving,  the  barley  ears  coarse- 
grained and  the  ethnic  in  untidy  letters;  the 
obverse  die  is  no  longer  signed.  The  pattern  of 
die  use  of  the  11  obverses  and  20  reverses  again 
indicates  a two-anvil  operation  for  much  if  not 
all  of  the  issue. 

Apart  from  one  obverse  (C5.1),  the  hayfork 
issue  is  very  similar  in  style  to  the  tongs  issue 
and  most  of  the  dies  could  have  been  cut  by  the 
same  engraver.  The  one  anomalous  obverse  is 
much  closer  to  the  Aristoxenos  model  (N.439) 
or  even  the  Agathoklean  Kore  head  at  Syracuse 
(PCG,  pi.  31,  no. 14)  than  to  A6.12:  the  head  is 
more  dignified,  the  hair  is  less  curly  and  the 
barley  wreath  consists  of  only  one  pair  of  barley 
ears  and  leaves.  It  is  also  the  only  signed 
obverse  of  the  issue  (perhaps  AS2PI...  was  an 
engraver?).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  signa- 
ture on  the  reverse  is  meant  to  be  AA  or  AA 
since  both  occur:  the  ethnic  is  retrograde  on 
two  dies,  but  as  one  reads  AA  and  the  other  AA, 
we  are  none  the  wiser.  Although  there  are 
almost  as  many  dies  as  for  the  tongs  issue,  one 
anvil  .seems  to  have  sufficed  to  produce  the  issue. 

The  other  major  element  of  Class  C are  the 
five  issues  signed  AY  (C6-10).  Two  (C6-7)  are  so 
similar  to  one  another  (and  also  to  the  hayfork 
issue)  that  they  could  be  the  work  of  a single 
engraver.  Another  two  (C8-9,  with  right-facing 
Dcmeter)  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  C6-7; 

also  found  in  the  same  hoards. 

■*'  ('.omparc  also  Heraclea,  Work  (above,  n.  89), 
nos.  (i‘2  ff. 
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bolh  share  some  common  features  and  may 
share  one  engravei-.  d'lie  remaining  tiny  issue, 
CIO,  is  of  very  poor  style,  clearly  produced  by 
an  inexperienced  workman. 

Some  of  the  obverse  dies  of  C5,  C6  and  C7 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  each  other,  and 
only  close  inspection  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
curls  reveals  the  slight  differences.  The  reverses 
of  C6-7  have  large  untidy  letters  similar  to  C5; 
the  barbs  are  often  barely  visible  on  the  deeply 
incised,  densely  packed  awns.  The  larger  issue, 
with  griffin  symbol  (C6),  runs  to  eight  obverse 
and  ten  reverse  dies  which  are  so  combined  that 
a two-anvil  operation  seems  likely;  the  Artemis 
issue  (C7),  with  only  four  obverses  and  six 
reverses,  is  less  complex  in  its  pattern  of  link- 
age. 

C8-10  break  with  the  established  layout  of 
the  reverse  used  since  the  end  of  Class  A,  and 
for  some  reason  revert  to  the  practice  of  A6.7ff. 
in  placing  the  signature  at  the  base  of  the  ear 
below  the  ethnic.  Some  of  the  obverses  of  the 
star  issue  (C8)  show  greater  finesse  in  the  engrav- 
ing than  C6-7,  though  there  is  a tendency  to 
make  the  leaves  and  barley  ears  in  the  wreath 
disproportionately  large;  three  of  the  obverses 
(C8.14ff.)  are  markedly  inferior  (one  perhaps 
crudely  recut),  apparently  cut  by  the  same 
engraver  as  the  much  smaller  Nike  issue,  C9. 
(For  the  large  number  of  unofficial  dies  of  C9, 
see  further  below,  p.  90.)  The  engraving  of  the 
altar  issue,  CIO,  is  still  less  competent.  The 
workman  lacked  the  skill  even  to  reverse  most 
of  the  letters  as  he  cut  a die,  so  that  both  ethnic 
and  signatures  are  often  retrograde,  while  the 
Demeter  head  was  far  beyond  his  capacities.^s 
The  sharply  tapering  barley  ear  of  ClO.l  is 
quite  similar  to  the  reverse  of  C9.1ff.,  which 
may  mean  that  the  same  personnel  was  invol- 
ved. 

The  last  group  of  Class  C to  be  discussed  is 
made  up  of  three  issues,  amounting  to  four 
obverse  and  seven  reverse  dies  in  all,  distin- 
guished by  amphora,  fly  and  alabastron  sym- 

The  retrograde  legends  and  peculiar  style  led  C.T. 
Seltman  to  identify  the  issue  as  Punic:  “The  Influence  of 
Agathocles  on  the  Coinage  of  Magna  Graecia,”  NC  1912, 
pp.  1-13. 

The  Artemis  issue  is  not  represented  in  any  of  the 
five,  either  because  it  had  not  yet  been  struck  or  (more 
probably)  because  it  was  smaller  and  therefore  less  likely 


bols.  Die  links  show  that  the  three  belong 
together,  even  though  the  obverse  heads  are 
dissimilar  ((Jl.l:  left-facing  Derneter  strongly 
resembling  C7.2  (reversed);  Cll.dff.:  right- 
facing  Demeter  resembling  C5.8ff.).  d'he  same 
signatures,  Al  and  (Dl,  recur  together  again  in 
Class  D. 

The  issues  of  Class  C can  be  divided  into  three 
phases: 

(a)  plough,  with  the  facing  head  and  Athena 
types  either  following  immediately  after- 
ward or  else  contemporary  with  the  latter- 
part  of  Cl. 

(b)  tongs,  hayfork,  griffin  and  Artemis,  which 
appear  to  follow  on  closely  from  one  an- 
other; Cll  could  well  belong  hei’e,  overlap- 
ping the  hayfork  and  griffin  issues. 

(c)  star,  Nike,  altar;  amphora,  fly,  alabastron. 

These  phases  emerge  from  an  evaluation  of 
both  stylistic  considerations  and  the  hoard  evi- 
dence. In  the  first  phase,  which  is  apparently  a 
continuation  of  Class  B,  the  engraving  is  neat 
and  careful,  the  dies  not  deeply  incised.  As 
already  mentioned,  two  hoards  closed  with  the 
early  part  of  this  phase  and  with  Taras  Period 
V (IGCH  1960,  1981).  The  second  phase  is 
characterized  by  much  bolder  and  untidier 
engraving,  irregular  letters,  much  coarser  Deme- 
ter heads  and  barley  ears  than  before.  Five 
hoards  go  down  to  the  griffin  issue  and  early 
Taras  Period  VI  {IGCH  1934,  1961,  1964,  1967, 
1970). Q2  and  Cl  1 are  recorded  as  being  in  the 
Mesagne  hoard  (IGCH  1971)  which,  in  spite  of 
the  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge  of  its 
contents,  is  compatible  with  the  arrangement 
proposed  here.^^  The  final  phase  differs  again  in 
style,  and  is  represented  in  a later  group  of 
hoards  {IGCH  1947,  1956,  1965),  of  which  the 
Taranto  Via  Mazzini  is  the  most  revealing  (the 
plough  issue  very  worn,  the  star  issue  appa- 
rently fresh  at  the  time  of  burial). 

The  three  phases  appear  to  have  spanned  a 
minimum  of  approximately  30  years  to  judge 

to  be  present  in  the  population  from  which  the  hoard 
content  was  selected. 

The  larger  issues,  including  the  plough  issue,  have 
not  been  mentioned  as  being  in  the  hoard,  though  it 
would  be  surprising  if  they  were  not.  We  must  await  full 
publication. 
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by  the  spread  of  contemporary  Tarentine 
issues,  and  while  one  could  plausibly  postulate 
steady  production  at  the  rate  of  five  obverse 
and  ten  reverse  dies  (on  average)  every  couple 
of  years,  it  seems  more  likely  that  there  were 
gaps  between  each  phase  and  that  production 
was  concentrated  in  short  bursts  as  circumstan- 
ces permitted  or  required. 

The  two  problem  issues  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  Class  A (Al-2)  might  alternatively 
belong  in  the  second  phase  of  Class  C,  where  the 
reverses  are  of  compatible  style  and  the  reverse 
signature  AA  and  AY  also  occur,  though  there 
are  other  difficulties  which  make  this  possibi- 
lity unlikely.  For  instance,  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  caduceus  issue  are  even  harder  to  explain 
after  decades  of  accepted  mint  practice:  the 
placing  of  the  signature  connects  A1  with  the 
final  phase  of  Class  C,  though  there  is  no  other 
common  feature;  and  the  labeling  of  the  Zeus 
head,  not  unusual  in  Class  A,  would  be  incon- 
gruous in  Classes  C or  D.  Furthermore,  the 
burial  date  of  IGCH  1933  cannot  easily  be 
pushed  down  far  enough  to  accommodate  a 
much  later  place  in  the  sequence  for  A1  because 
of  the  other  contents,  and  the  absence  of  any 
examples  of  the  large  issues  of  Class  B or  the 
plough  symbol  seems  improbable  if  the  hoard 
were  given  a much  later  burial  date. 

CLASS  D 

A significant  break  in  time  or  organization 
must  have  ensued  at  the  end  of  Class  C,  since 
the  pattern  of  production  was  markedly  dif- 
ferent when  coinage  was  resumed,  in  that  there 
are  many  changes  of  symbol  for  each  change  of 
signature,  the  symbols  often  being  used  for  only 
one  or  two  dies.  F'urthermore,  the  style  of  both 
the  Demeter  heads  and  the  barley  ears  is  unlike 
anything  that  has  gone  before:  the  heads  tend 
to  be  large  and  matronly,  the  hair  depicted  in 
almost  corrugated  curls,  while  the  barley  ears 
are  either  very  coarse-grained  with  widely 
separated  awns  or  el.se  made  up  of  many  tiny 
grains  and  compact  awns.  The  lettering  is 
varied  - .some  small  and  neat,  some  large  and 
more  irregular.  A’s  with  broken  cross-bars 
make  their  first  appearance  since  Part  2 Class 
VIII. 


The  class  again  falls  into  three  main  subsec- 
tions: (a)  no  reverse  signature,  (b)  reverse  signa- 
ture 1-A,  (c)  reverse  signature  <t>l.  The  spindle 
issue,  Dl,  appears  to  be  the  first  of  the  Class 
since  the  large  Bernalda  hoard  (IGCH  1958), 
which  contained  a full  range  of  issues  of  Classes 
A-C,  stopped  with  two  examples  of  Dl  and  no 
other  representative  of  Class  D.  The  reverse  is 
unsigned,  for  the  first  time  since  B4  or,  before 
that,  A4;  the  signature  is  placed  instead  on  the 
obverse,  Al  on  one  die  (obscured  by  a die  break) 
and  K on  the  other.  The  style  is  completely 
unrelated  to  Class  C.  The  Demeter  head  still 
ultimately  derives  from  the  “long-haired” 
model,  A6.12,  though  much  of  the  detail  has 
been  lost:  the  wreath  consists  of  only  three 
barley  ears  and  three  leaves,  the  curls  of  the 
hair  have  been  much  simplified  and  there  are 
no  locks  visible  under  the  chin.  Dl.l  is  of  a 
rather  better  style  than  the  other  Demeter 
heads  of  Class  D,  and  stands  in  the  same 
relationship  to  them  as  A6.12  to  its  less  accom- 
plished successors. 

The  cock  and  satyr  issues  (D2),  placed  next, 
are  entirely  unsigned.  If,  as  appears  to  be  the 
case,  the  obverse  of  D2.6  is  the  same  die  as  D3.1 
recut,  the  signature  F was  deliberately  removed 
and  the  anonymous  issues  clearly  do  not  form  a 
separate  (and  prior)  group.  The  Demeter  head 
of  the  cock  issue,  D2.1-4,  is  very  similar  to 
Dl.l,  the  details  slightly  coarsened.  The  rever- 
ses of  D2.2-4  are  by  a different  hand  to  Dl:  the 
ear  cut  small  enough  that  the  awns  do  not  reach 
to  the  edge  of  the  die,  thus  the  extremities  of 
the  barley  ear  are  visible  on  most  specimens. 
The  ethnic  is  engraved  in  small  letters  (inclu- 
ding A with  broken  cross-bar).  The  symbol  on 
the  reverse  of  D2.4  may  be  a cock  obscured  by 
die  flaws. 

The  reverses  of  the  satyr  issue  are  apparently 
copied  from  Dl  (note  the  large  knobbly  grains 
and  the  awns  have  been  cut  too  far  apart).  The 
Demeter  head  of  1)2.5  appears  to  be  by  the 
engraver  of  Dl  in  spite  of  the  differences  in  the 
hairstyle  and  the  lack  of  a barley  wreath; 
similarly,  the  obverses  of  1)2. 6-8  are  coarser, 
though  even  they  may  be  by  the  same  hand. 

The  hA  group,  1)3,  comprises  five  small  issues 
with  different  reverse  symbols  (ram’s  head, 
krater,  wing,  candelabrum/thyrsos,  amphora) 
and  the  signature  HA  on  the  reverse,  either  in  a 
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peculiar  |)lace  between  the  l)arley  ear  and  the 
synil)ol  (Dibl-f))  or  in  the  orthodox  position 
(1)3.6  ri).  All  the  obverse  dies  are  signed:  P (1)3. 
1-2,  compare  1)1.18-19)  or  Al  (1)3.3-/!,  3.6-11, 
compare  1)4.4-17),  recut  TAP  in  monogratn  on 
1)3.5;  the  letters  Al  are  cut  rather  tentatively  on 
1)3.6,  as  if  the  engraver  had  been  prcf)ared  to 
erase  them.  I'he  Demeter  heads  are  very  similar 
to  I)2.6ff. 

The  cpI  group,  1)4,  is  larger  and  more  varied  in 
type  and  symbols.  The  three  unsigned  1 lerakles 
dies  appear  to  belong  together  in  spite  of  their 
differences  of  style,  as  D4.1  and  4.2  share  a 
common  reverse  and  1).4.3  has  a symbol  whose 
only  visible  part  seems  to  be  handle  of  a kylix. 
The  model  is  quite  unlike  the  earlier  types  in 
which  tierakles  wore  the  lion  skin  on  his  head; 
the  left-  and  right-facing  heads  are  by  different 
hands  (note  the  cutting  of  hair,  beard,  eye  and 
mouth,  and  the  modeling  of  the  neck  on  D4.1). 
The  Leukippos  head,  too,  is  a new  variant  of  an 
old  type,  the  helmet  embellished  for  the  first 
time  with  crest  and  wreath.  The  revival  of  these 
two  warlike  types  suggests  that  coinage  was 
prompted  by  renewed  military  activity.  Like 
D3,  all  the  obverses  of  D4  (except  the  Herakles) 
are  signed  Al  (D4.4-17)  or  T (D4.18-19).  The 
Demeter  head,  D4.7,  resembles  the  heads  of 
D3,  while  the  other  Demeter  types  appear  more 
youthful,  with  the  hair  rendered  vigorously  in 
corkscrew  curls.  The  largest  issue  of  the  Class  is 
the  ant  and  cornucopiae  (D4.8-14)  with  five 
reverse  dies  (three  is  otherwise  the  maximum); 
the  style  is  almost  identical  to  the  double 
amphora  and  pig  issues  (D4. 15-19). 

As  a tailpiece  to  the  (hi  group  there  are  four 
closely  similar  die-pairs  without  obverse  signa- 
ture, two  ( ?three)  of  them  with  obverse  sym- 
bols instead.  On  D5.5  a die  break  obscures 
either  a symbol  or  a signature  behind  the  head. 
The  mint  appears  to  have  tolerated  such  flaws, 
and  repair  was  clearly  not  the  reason  for  the 
alteration  of  the  symbol  on  D5.2. 

It  is  not  easy  to  apportion  dies  among  engra- 
vers in  Class  D.  There  is  a general  similarity 
about  the  Demeter  heads  which  might  have 
occurred  if  a single  workman  did  not  always 
copy  the  model  in  precisely  the  same  way  or  if 
an  assistant  had  tried  to  produce  imitations. 

E.S.G.  Robinson,  “Carthaginian  and  Other  South 
Italian  Coinages  of  the  Second  Punic  War,”  NC  1964, 


4’he  obverses  share  certain  features  like  the 
large  heavy-lidded  eye  with  [)rominent  eye-ball 
and  the  cutting  of  the  hair  in  bold  strokes  — 
and  yet  the  detailed  treatment  of  the  hair  and 
the  ex|)ressions  of  the  faces  vary.  Dl,  1)2.5  and 
1)4. 2-3  seem  to  show  more  delicate  workman- 
ship than  the  others.  I'he  reverses  ought  to  be 
simpler  to  assign;  the  knobbly  grains  of  1)1  (and 
perha[)S  1)2. 5ff.  and  1)3.9)  or  the  tiny  grains  of 
D2.2-4  and  1)4.3  stand  out  at  once.  Hut  is 
1)4.18  by  the  same  hand  as  the  last,  or  by 
another  ? 

The  general  impression  is  that  Class  1)  was 
produced  within  a brief  time-span,  perhaps  in 
parallel  series  (hA  alongside  (PI,  given  the  recur- 
ring signatures  Al  and  P on  both  ?),  perhaps 
consecutively.  The  Class  recalls  the  final  phase 
of  the  coinage  of  Heraclea,  where  a few  signa- 
tures are  repeated  with  frequently  changing 
types  and  symbols,  or  the  Pyrrhic  coinage  of 
Taras,  again  with  an  abundance  of  changing 
symbols  and  signatures  (some  of  them  shared 
with  Metapontum,  see  below).  It  will  be  argued 
later  (p.  31)  that  the  Class  does  in  fact  date 
from  the  Pyrrhic  period.  Most  of  the  published 
examples  come  from  two  large  hoards  which 
seem  to  be  Pyrrhic  War  burials  {IGCH  1959 
and  1980),  both  of  which  contained  a full  range 
of  the  coinage  of  Part  3 and  closed  with 
examples  of  Class  D in  sharp  condition. 

This  study  deliberately  does  not  cover  two 
silver  issues  that  are  normally  catalogued  with 
the  coins  of  Metapontum,  but  which  are  peri- 
pheral to  the  main  coinage:  the  drachms  of  the 
Lucani  with  barley  ear  type  and  the  Hannibalic 
silver  in  the  city’s  name.  There  is  nothing  to 
add  to  Robinson’s  brief  but  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  the  latter^^  in  which  he  decisively  attrib- 
utes the  issues  to  the  Hannibalic  occupation  of 
the  city  on  the  basis  of  the  Punic  weight 
standard  and  their  occurrence  in  IGCH  2016 
with  similar  coins  of  Taras  Period  X.  The 
drachms  of  the  Lucani  have  also  been  dated  to 
the  Hannibalic  period  but  are,  as  Robinson 
says,  more  likely  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  in  view  of  their  w'eight  (c.  3g), 
which  is  more  in  line  with  the  standard  of  the 
“reduced”  drachms  of  Taras  Periods  ’VI  and 

pp.  50-51. 
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VII  and  also  of  Metapontum  (FI,  p.  168  below). 
(There  is,  of  course,  a half-shekel  with  Meta- 
pontine  types,  but  AOYKA  in  place  of  META,^^ 
which  is  obviously  Hannibalic.)  The  coins  are 
attributed  to  the  Lucani  because  of  the  mono- 
gram in  place  of  an  ethnic.  The  reverse  type  is 
clearly  an  imitation  of  the  standard  Metapon- 
tine  reverse,  with  the  symbol  (club)  placed 
above  the  leaf  (cp.  also  the  fractions  of  Rubi, 
see  below,  p.  49),  but  the  obverse  Athena 


is  much  closer  to  Tarentine  types  than  to 
anything  struck  at  Metapontum.^^  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  solid  reason  why  the  coins  should  have 
been  struck  at  Metapontum  for  the  Lucani.  The 
Lucani  were  presumably  quite  capable  of  the 
limited  technical  competence  required  to 
produce  their  own  coins  by  the  early  third 
century,  and  not  unnaturally  chose  types 
already  familiar  in  the  region. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  ISSUES:  SYNOPSIS 


Class  A 


Uncertain  Classification 
A1  Demeter  l./AY,  caduceus. 

A2  Zeus  r.  (EAEY0EPIO2),  A/  ?AA,  crouching  Silenus 

With  Part  2,  Class  VIII 


A3 

A4 

Part  3 
A5 

A6  6.1 
6.2 
6.6 

6.7 
6.10 
6.11 
6.12 

A7  7.1 

7.10 

7.11 

7.12 

7.13 

A.8  8.1 

8.2 

8.7 
A.9  9.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.4 


Leukippos  r.  (AEYKirrOZ),  barley  grain /API,  pomegranate 
Leukippos  (no  legend),  grapes  / poppy  seed  pod  or  no  symbol. 


Demeter  r.,  cross-torch  / hH 
Leukippos  r.,  cross-torch  / hH 

Herakles  r.,  no  symbols  or  letters  / symbol  illegible 
Zeus  r.,  fulmen  / KAA,  poppy  seed  pod  or  no  symbol 
Apollo  three-quarters  1.,  KAA/cpIAO,  coiled  serpent 
Demeter  r.,  veil,  K/  KAA  (recut  API)  or  API,  bird  and  snake 
Leukippos  r.,  parazonium,  K/ ONA,  kalyx  krater 
Tharragoras  (GAPPAfOPAS),  K/ONA,  oinochoe 
Demeter  1.  (AAMATHP),  cross-torch,  K/APXIP,  crab 
Demeter  r.,  as  A. 6. 7,  Ar/FPO,  tripod 

Demeter  1.,  barley  ears  around,  2A  / PPO,  Corinthian  helmet 

Die  of  A7.10/  ?AP,  ant 

Die  of  A7.10/PPO,  star 

Tharragoras,  2 / P,  trophy 

Demeter  r./cDI,  two-handled  krater 

Demeter  r./cbl,  oinochoe 

Demeter  r.,  APO  or  4)1  / cb,  mouse 

Demeter  r.,  N/APH,  comic  mask 

Die  of  A.9.1/APH,  protome  of  pegasus 

Leukippos  r.,  Nl/die  of  A9.2 

Die  of  A.9.3/APH,  crescent 


Hohinson  (above,  n.  45),  pi.  6,  10.  Collection  of  Tarentine  Coins  Formed  by  M.P.  Vtasto 

Compare  O.K.  Havel,  Descriptive  (Jalaloyue.  of  the  (I.oiulon,  1947),  nos.  1046,  1266  ff. 
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Class  B 


(a)  Distaters 

B1  Leukippos  r.,  helmet  decorated  with  (juadriga,  APH,  protome  of  lion  / AMI,  club 

(b)  Staters 


B2 

B3 

B4 

Class  C 

Cl 

C2 

C3 

C4 

C5 

C6 

C7 

C8 

C9 

CIO 


Cll 

11.1 

11.2 

11.3 

11.10 

Class  D 

D1 

1.1 

1.4 

D2 

2.1 

2.5 

2.6 

D3 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

3.9 

3.10 

D4 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.7 

4.8 

4.15 

4.18 

D5 

5.1 

5.2 

5.3 

5.5 

Leukippos  r.,  AP,  lion-head/ AMI,  club 
Leukippos  r.,  (AEYKIPP02),  2,  dog /AMI,  bird 
Leukippos  r.,  AMI/  no  signature,  fulmen 


Demeter  r.,  as  A6.12,  AAI  or  S / MAX,  plough  or  bucranium 
Demeter  three-quarters  r.,  AP  / A0A,  bucranium 
Athena  r.,  A/A0A,  owl  and  grasshopper 
Demeter  1./  A0A,  tongs 

Demeter  1.,  AQPI  on  one  die/  AA  or  AA,  hayfork 

Demeter  l./AY,  griffin 

Demeter  1./  AY,  Artemis-Hekate 

Demeter  r.,  EY  /AY,  star 

Demeter  r./  AY,  Nike  with  wreath 

Demeter  1.,  AEi  retrograde/ AY,  lighted  altar 

Demeter  r./  Al,  fly 

Die  of  C1L1/<PI,  amphora 

Demeter  \.j<t>\,  amphora 

Demeter  1./  Al,  alabastron 

Demeter  1.,  Al/  spindle 

Demeter  1.,  K/  spindle 

Demeter  1.,  cock 

Demeter  1. /satyr 

Demeter  r. /satyr 

Demeter  r.,  P / hA,  ram’s  head 

Demeter  r.,  Al  (recut  TAP  in  monogram)  / PA,  krater 

Demeter  r.,  Al  / PA,  wing 

Demeter  r.,  Al  / PA,  candelabrum 

Demeter  r.,  Al  / PA,  amphora 

Herakles  1./  cantharus 

Herakles  r./  ?die  of  D.4.1 

Herakles  r./  ?cantharus 

Leukippos  r.,  wreathed  helmet,  Al/O)!,  triskeles 

Demeter  r.,  Al  /(hi,  krater 

Demeter  r.,  Al  / chi,  cornucopiae  and  ant 

Demeter  r.,  Al/(hl,  2 amphoras 

Demeter  r.,  P/chl,  pig 

Demeter  r./<hl,  Helios 

Die  of  D.5.1  recut,  billhook  added /(hi,  helmet 
Demeter  r.,  ?no  symbol  or  signature/no  signature,  sphinx 
Demeter  r.,  ?arm  or  die-break  across  symbol/sphinx. 
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Hoards 


The  hoards  containing  material  relevant  to 
our  period  have  been  set  out  in  Table  1 (below 
pp.  28-29),  arranged  in  approximately  chrono- 
logical order  of  burial  dates  which  have  been 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  their  total  known 
contents,  not  of  the  Metapontine  coins  alone. 
All  the  usual  caveats  apply  with  regard  to  the 
completeness  and  the  accuracy  of  recording  of 
the  hoards.  In  the  post-Noe  period,  with  no 
standard  catalogue  or  listing  of  the  issues  avai- 
lable, there  have  been  inevitable  difficulties 
about  the  precise  identification  of  the  Metapon- 
tine pieces,  especially  where  symbols  or  initials 
are  illegible.  In  addition  to  the  fully  published 
hoards  (and  those  hoards  containing  only  a few 
coins  of  Metapontum  that  often  presented  no 
problem  of  identification,  even  without  illus- 
trations), it  has  been  possible  to  give  details  of 
several  hoards  in  the  museums  in  Taranto  and 
Reggio  which  I have  been  able  to  examine 
through  the  kindness  of  the  curators,  as  well  as 
some  that  are  documented  in  the  ANS  archives 
in  New  York.^® 

First,  three  hoards  should  be  mentioned  that 
were  omitted  from  Part  2,  Table  3,  or  that  have 
now  been  published  in  greater  detail. 

Pezza  della  Lita,  near  Cosenza,  October  1974 
(Guzzo,  A I IN  1974-5,  pp.  203-8).  Omitted 
from  Part  2,  Table  3.  Only  ten  pieces  were 
recovered  from  a pot-hoard  originally  compris- 
ing more  than  a hundred,  therefore  little  weight 
can  be  attached  to  the  evidence.  Nevertheless, 
the  known  contents  accord  well  with  the  arrange- 
ment in  Part  2,  Table  3.  The  Metapontine 
coins  were  an  incuse  (as  N.136)  and  one  of  Class 
Villa  (N.496);  the  Taras  pieces  were  one  IIIDl 
and  two  IIIL4;  the  four  of  Croton  were  an 
incuse,  a facing  Hera  (as  SNGCop  1801),  and 
two  eagle/tripod  (SNGCop  1795,  1797). 

IGCH  1930,  Taranto  environs  c.  1937.  Includ- 
ed Metapontum,  but  there  are  no  details  of  the 

For  complete  citation  of  the  references  briefly  noted 


issues,  nor  of  any  of  the  contents  apart  from  the 
Thurian  distaters  and  a didrachm  of  'Caras 
as  Cote  208  ( = Vlasto  512/513,  Fvans  I VC)  fdc, 
all  of  which  would  be  compatible  with  the 
Metapontine  pieces  having  been  later  issues 
of  Part  2. 

IGCH  1923,  Altamura,  August  1961.  'Che 
hoard  has  now  been  published  very  fully  by 
Giuseppe  Guzzetta  (“II  tesoretto  monetale  da 
Altamura,  IGCH  1923,”  Bollellino  di  Numis- 
malica  1987/8,  pp.  73-143).  The  last  issues 
represented  of  Heraclea  (Work  31),  Thurium 
(SNGOxford  957,  960,  1058)  and  Terina 

(Regling  62-3,  78)  were  somewhat  later  than 
those  in  the  Paestum  hoard  (IGCH  1925).  The 
Taras  pieces  included  a full  range  of  Evans 
Period  III  (K,  L,  M,  N,  0,  P,  S)  but  nothing 
later  than  the  three  examples  of  IVRl  (fdc), 
while  for  Metapontum  there  was  full  coverage 
of  Part  2 Class  VIII  (to  N.512,  514,  516, 
522),  with  no  Leukippos  or  Part  3 Demeters. 
Guzzetta  accepts  the  dating  proposed  in  Noe- 
Johnston  and  suggests  a burial  date  of  340/335. 

1.  Hoards  containing  Metapontum 
Class  A and  Taras  Period  IV 
[burial  335  + ]. 

Note.  This  group  of  hoards  overlaps  with 
those  listed  at  the  end  of  Part  2,  Table  3. 

IGCH  1931,  Lucania  1865.  The  contents  are 
known  only  from  an  inadequate  description  by 
L.  Sambon,  who  does  not  distinguish  the 
Tarentine  issues  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are 
horsemen  (“style  de  transition”).  There  were 
two  staters  of  Metapontum:  one  “T.  de  Ceres  et 
grain  d’orge”  (presumably  N. 443-4,  with  ob- 
verse but  no  reverse  symbol),  and  one  “T. 
barbue  et  casquee,”  which  could  be  either  Leu- 
kippos or  Tharragoras,  probably  the  former 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  early  issues  more  pro- 

here,  see  the  relevant  entries  in  IGCH. 
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perly  included  in  Part  2.  The  hoard  presumably 
came  from  somewhere  on  the  western  side  of 
Lucania  in  view  of  the  inclusion  of  coins  of 
Velia  and  Campania. 

IGCH  1928,  Carosino  1905.  As  noted  in 
the  discussion  of  this  hoard  in  Noe-Johnston 
(p.  100),  the  latest  coins  are  of  Taras  Period  IV 
(to  IVA-C,  H and  F,  fdc)  and  Heraclea  (as 
Work  32),  and  they  determine  the  position  of 
the  hoard  in  the  sequence  of  burials.  The  coins 
of  Metapontum  stop  with  Part  2 Class  VIII, 
plus  one  Leukippos  (A4.1),  exactly  like  the 
earlier  Lizzano  hoard  (IGCH  1926). 

IGCH  1940,  Palombaio  1910  (=  “Palombara 
hoard”  mentioned  by  Noe-Johnston  p.  62).  The 
first  hoard  to  contain  coins  of  the  KAA  groups 
of  Heraclea  (Work  32ff.),  Taras  (IVK,  IVL, 
plus  several  IIIGl,  IIIB,  IVAl)  and  Metapon- 
tum (A6.6  and  A6.4,  plus  N.422,  435  and  504). 
In  addition,  Selvaggi  describes  a nomos  of 
Taras  as  Evans  VIA3;  on  any  reckoning  this 
would  mean  that  the  coin  was  added  20  + years 
after  the  rest  of  the  coins  in  the  hoard  were 
amassed,  or  else  the  piece  may  have  been 
unearthed  elsewhere  by  the  peasant  who  found 
the  coins  since  the  rest  of  the  contents  are 
remarkably  consistent.  All  were  said  to  be  in  a 
‘‘meraviglioso  stato  di  conservazione.” 

IGCH  1929,  Taranto  (Molossian)  1925.  Given 
the  very  wide  chronological  spread  of  the  issues 
in  the  hoard  (see  Noe-Johnston,  p.  100),  it  is 
most  fruitful  to  concentrate  on  what  can  be 
deduced  from  those  that  are  least  worn: 
Metapontum  A7.6  (fdc),  Velia  Period  V (as 
SNGOxford  1182  fdc),  Heraclea  (as  Work  32) 
(extremely  fine)  and,  most  significantly,  the 
two  didrachms  of  Alexander  the  Molossian 
(‘‘fresh  condition”).  (The  significance  of  the 
Thurian  stater  with  two  fish  in  exergue  in 
‘‘very  good  condition”  cannot  be  judged  since 
the  .sequence  of  'Phurian  staters  is  not  yet 
established.  The  latest  piece  of  Taras  that  is 
known  for  certain  to  have  been  in  the  hoard, 
11103,  is  described  as  ‘‘very  well  preserved”  by 
Vlasto;  Vlasto  502,  if  in  fact  from  the  hoard,  is 
cla.ssed  ‘‘El*”’  by  Havel,  and  is  more  likely  to  be 
contemporary  with  the  Molossian  didrachms.) 
J'he  same  type  of  Velia  Period  V had  already 
occurred  in  IGCH  1925  with  Taras  IVH,  a 


pegasus  of  Leucas  and  Metapontum  to  Part  2, 
Class  VI 1 1.  Work  32,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
occurred  first  in  IGCH  1928  (again  with 
Metapontum  Class  VHI,  plus  A4  and  Taras 
IVD),  and  then  with  other  KAA  group  issues  in 
IGCH  1940.  Thus,  whatever  the  lacunae  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  full  contents  of  the 
‘‘Molossian”  hoard,  the  recorded  issues  appear 
to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  other  hoards 
buried  in  the  330s.  The  presence  of  didrachms 
of  Alexander  the  Molossian,  yet  the  absence  of 
Metapontum  Class  B,  Taras  Period  V or  Velia 
Period  VI  (issues  with  explicitly  Molossian 
types  or  symbols),  suggests  that  IGCH  1929 
was  deposited  toward  the  end  of  the  330s. 

2.  Hoards  containing  Metapontum 
Class  B/Class  Cl  and  Taras  Period 
V [burial  c.  325/320] 

IGCH  1933,  Taranto  1919.  There  is  still  some 
minor  confusion  as  to  the  contents  of  the  hoard, 
in  spite  of  Kraay’s  efforts  to  disentangle  them 
from  Noe’s  notes  and  Vlasto’s  letter.  A card 
with  photographs  of  casts  and  illustrations 
from  sales  catalogues  survives  in  the  ANS 
archives,  presumably  put  together  by  Noe  in 
clarification  of  Vlasto’s  letter,  which  shows  the 
four  Metapontum  types  along  with  Taras  pieces 
as  Vlasto  537  (1  specimen),  Evans  VA5  and 
VB15  (2  specimens  each,  rather  fine),  VDl  (1 
specimen,  brilliant /"dc).  In  addition,  Vlasto  lists 
in  his  note  under  Taras  didrachms  one  ‘‘as 
Berlin  Beschreibung  Tab.XH,  187”  (i.e.,  as 
Vlasto  664)  and  a piece  ‘‘as  Evans  PI.  V,6”  - 
which  is  not  a coin  of  Taras  but  a gold  fraction 
of  Alexander  the  Molossian  with  types  of 
I lelios/fulmen;  this  is  illustrated  from  JIAN  2 
(1899),  pi.  IB’,  13,  so  that  there  is  no  question 
of  its  being  the  actual  specimen  from  the  hoard. 
Noe  was  puzzled  by  this,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  questioned  Vlasto,  or  the  reply  has  not 
survived  if  he  did.  In  fact,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  Molossian  gold  is  not  crucial  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  hoard,  though  its  inclusion 
would  confirm  the  post-Molossian  burial  date. 
The  Metapontum  coins  are  unambiguously 
identifiable  as  A1.6,  A6.12  (both  fdc),  A7.1()ff. 
and  a distater,  while  the  Taras  didrachms 
extend  only  part  of  the  way  into  Period  V,  with 
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only  one  example  of  the  large  group  VH.  VlasLo 
mentions  that  there  were  also  staters  of  Ilera- 
clea,  Thurium  and  Velia  that  he  was  never 
shown,  and  the  catalogue  of  his  eol lection  notes 
nos.  303,  d51,  453  and  462  (4'aras  Periods  II 
and  III)  are  from  the  same  hoard. 

IGCH  1950,  Monteparano  1905.  Poorly 
recorded  and  dispersed,  the  hoard  is  mainly 
important  for  the  Tarentine  gold  that  it  con- 
tained. The  details  are  known  from  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Vlasto  collection  (from  which  it 
appears  that  the  hoard  contained  a full  range  of 
Evans  Period  V,  apparently  covering  the  whole 
of  the  large  group,  VB)  and  from  a letter  from 
Vlasto  to  Noe  which  lists  the  Taras  gold  types. 
Vlasto  added,  “I  have  unfortunately  no  details 
of  the  important  part  of  silver  coins  included  in 
the  Monteparano  hoard.  I have  only  the  fol- 
lowing note  taken  in  1905  and  given  to  me  by  a 
friend...  There  were  many  Tarentine  didrachms 
of  Period  V,  1 tetradrachm,  very  good,  of 
Metapontum;  1 tetradrachm,  V.f.  of  Thurium 
of  Type  Jameson  PI.  XVII,  362,  not  fine,  but  as 
I have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  silver  coins 
avec  certitude,  I cannot  give  you  any  further 
reference  to  this  important  find.”  Presumably 
there  were  many  other  staters  besides  the  dista- 
ter of  Metapontum,  perhaps  similar  to  those  in 
IGCH  1960  and  1981,  which  contained  an 
almost  identical  range  of  Taras  Period  VB. 

IGCH  1960,  Valesio  1935.  This  pot-hoard  has 
been  much  discussed  in  the  literature  because  it 
contained  two  Mars/horse’s  head  ROMANO 
didrachms,  and  its  burial  date  has  been  shunted 
up  and  down  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
earliest  Roman  silver  issues.  The  interest  of  the 
find,  as  Mitchell  pointed  out,  is  that  the  Meta- 
pontine  and  the  Tarentine  coins  were  in  each 
case  of  a single  type  (the  plough  issue;  Taras 
VB).  In  addition,  some  of  the  pieces  were  die- 
linked,  which  suggests  that  they  were  drawn  all 
at  once  from  issues  recently  struck.  One  piece 
each  of  Metapontum  and  Taras  was  lost  before 
the  hoard  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Museo 
Fr.  Ribezzo  in  Brindisi,  but  given  the  cohe- 
rence of  the  other  coins,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  they  diverged  significantly  in  date  from 
the  rest  and,  thus,  alter  the  burial  date  substan- 
tially (pace  Crawford,  RRCH  12).  In  Mitchell’s 
estimation  the  latest  coin  in  the  hoard  was 


[)robabIy  the  stater  of  Ileraclea  (as  Work  62ff., 
i.e.,  post-Alexander). 

IGCH  1981,  Huvo  n.d.  I am  grateful  to  Or. 
Maria  Antonietta  Gorgoglione  and  Prof.  Aldo 
Siciliano  for  j)ermission  to  study  and  discuss 
this  unpublished  hoard  in  the  Museo  Nazionale, 
Taranto.  The  circumstances  and  date  of  its 
discovery  appear  to  be  unknown  (there  may  be 
some  connection  with  another  Huvo  hoard, 
IGCH  1952,  of  similar  composition).  J'he 
contents  as  preserved  mirror  exactly  those  of 
IGCH  1950  and  1960.  The  Metapontum  coins 
include  three  of  Part  2,  four  of  Class  I (A7.1ff., 
A8.2-6,  A8.11ff.x2),  eight  Leukippos  types  of 
the  Molossian  period  (B2x7,  B3xl),  and  seven 
with  plough  symbol.  The  majority  of  the  Taras 
pieces  are  of  VB,  including  issues  identical  to 
those  noted  in  IGCH  1950  and  1960,  some  of 
them  die-linked;  two  pieces  of  Period  VIII  and 
a halved  coin,  along  with  the  miscellaneous 
bronze  and  the  denarius  mentioned  in  IGCH, 
appear  to  be  intrusive.  The  stater  of  Heraclea, 
published  by  Stazio  in  A I IN  1965-7,  pp. 
46-47,  is  again  an  example  of  Work  62ff.  There 
was  also  a diobol  of  either  Heraclea  or  Taras 
with  Athena  wearing  helmet  with  hippocamp 
or  griffin/Heracles  kneeling,  strangling  lion,  A 
above. 

3.  Hoards  containing  Metapontum 
Class  Cl -7  and  Taras  Period  VI 
(part)  [burial  325-300] 

Ginosa,  June  1911  (CH  1,  no.  50).  The  Meta- 
pontine  coins  ranged  from  staters  of  Part  2 to  a 
Leukippos  type  (B2)  and  a plough  symbol:  the 
Tarentine  pieces  included  examples  of  Periods 
IV,  V and  VIA  1,  3 and  4. 

IGCH  1934,  Torre  dell’Ovo  1912.  The  five 
Tarentine  coins  covered  a wide  range,  from  an 
oecist  to  two  VIAl,  both  fdc;  the  Metapontum 
pieces  were  A8.11ff.,  Clx2,  C4  and  C6x4,  these 
last  unfortunately  ‘‘oxidized  and  eroded,” 
although  they  were  presumably  contemporary 
with  the  Taras  pieces. 

IGCH  1967,  South  Italy  1969.  A large  hoard 
containing  a considerable  spread  of  S.  Italian 
issues  that  was  noted  as  it  passed  through  the 
trade.  Half  the  coins  were  of  Taras,  and  more 
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than  half  of  those  were  Period  VI  (A,  C,  D), 
many  apparently  die-linked.  The  Metapontum 
pieces  went  down  to  Cl,  C4-6,  plus  an  unidenti- 
fied “unpublished  variety  with  grapes  symbol” 
(not  A4,  because  published  in  BMC).  The  latest 
pieces  were  probably  of  Neapolis  (Sambon  477) 
and  Taras. 

IGCH  1970,  Lucania  1957?  Like  the  last,  a 
large  hoard  seen  in  commerce  and  recorded  by 
Kraay;  it  was  possible  to  identify  all  the  Meta- 
pontine  issues  from  his  notes.  The  range  of 
Taras  and  Metapontum  was  much  the  same  as 
IGCH  1967:  to  Taras  VID  (again,  half  the 
Tarentine  pieces  were  of  Period  VI),  including 
the  same  late  issues  of  Metapontum,  plus  two 
facing  Demeters  (C2)  as  well.  There  was  also  a 
spread  of  full-weight  staters  of  Thurium  (see 
IGCH  for  examples  in  SNGOxford). 

IGCH  1964,  Oria  1884.  Noted  by  Evans  in 
the  course  of  his  article  on  the  horsemen  of 
Tarentum:  the  hoard  went  down  to  his  Period 
VIG  fdc,  plus  reduced-weight  drachms.  The 
Metapontum  staters  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
same  groups  as  in  the  hoards  noted  above 
(C4-6?),  as  well  as  two  distaters  “somewhat 
worn.”  Although  the  hoard  had  been  mixed 
with  other  coins  by  the  time  that  Evans  saw  it, 
he  was  confident  that  only  the  drachms  were  of 
reduced  weight,  and  the  other  mints  (Heraclea, 
Thurium,  Croton)  were  represented  by  full- 
weight  staters,  of  which  a coin  of  Heraclea  (as 
Work  62ff.)  was  the  best  preserved. 

4.  Hoards  containing  Metapontum 
Class  C8-1 1/Dl  and  Taras  Period 
VI  (all)  [burial  c.  300-280] 

IGCH  1965,  Monacizzo  1908.  Predominantly 
Taras  (2  gold,  56  silver  to  VIA,  C-E),  plus  a 
handful  of  other  rather  more  worn  S.  Italian 
pieces.  The  Metapontum  coins  were  N.367 
(worn),  B2  and  B3  (wear  equivalent  to  Hera- 
clea and  Thurium),  C8  and  C7.2  (not  identified 
by  Quagliati). 

IGCH  1956,  Taranto  Via  Mazzini  1929. 
Boughly  half  the  hoard  was  recovered  (87  out 
of  approximately  160  pieces).  The  composition 
is  very  similar  to  Monacizzo:  predominantly 
4'aras  gold  and  silver  (to  Period  VID),  plus  a 


few  Velia,  Heraclea  and  Metapontum  (distater 
and  21  staters,  including  four  very  worn  plough 
symbols,  Clx9,  C4x3,  C6xl,  C7x2,  C8x2,  C9xl  - 
i.e.,  exactly  the  same  span  of  issues). 

IGCH  1947,  Grimaldi  1933.  A pot-hoard, 
apparently  complete,  containing  a mixture  of 
staters  and  fractions.  The  single  stater  of  Meta- 
pontum (C8)  appears  to  be  in  similar  condition 
to  the  stater  of  Taras  (VIAl).  Most  of  the 
fractions  appear  to  be  contemporary  with 
Taras  Period  VI  (or  earlier).  The  staters  of 
Velia  may  be  the  latest  contents  of  the  hoard; 
they  go  down  to  the  middle  of  Kraay  Period 
VH. 

IGCH  1971,  Mesagne  1907.  Although  the 
hoard  is  in  the  Taranto  Museum,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  examine  it;  the  details  are  known 
only  from  Mitchell’s  note  (in  BIN  1973,  p.  103, 
n.  34).  The  Taras  pieces  are  unfortunately 
unknown  beyond  the  inclusion  of  VE,  but  the 
Metapontine  pieces  are  identifiable  as  N.314ff., 
N.366  (x2),  A7.1ff.,  C2,  Cll.l,  which  is  not  out 
of  line  with  the  other  contents  (Neapolis  to 
Sambon  477,  Velia  to  Period  VI  I,  Acarnanian 
pegasi  dated  by  Burnett  to  c.  308-295). 

IGCH  1958,  Bernalda  1935.  A very  substan- 
tial pot-hoard  of  gold  and  silver,  largely  in  good 
condition  and  covering  a wide  range  of  fourth- 
century  issues.  In  addition  to  the  gold  tetrobols 
of  Metapontum  recovered  by  the  authorities, 
another  40  or  50  were  dispersed,  including  at 
least  four  with  facing  Demeter  “in  mint  condi- 
tion” and  the  Leukippos  type  with  slanting 
barley  ears  reverse.  According  to  a letter  in  the 
ANS,  a further  100  or  so  nomoi  of  Taras  were 
seen  in  the  trade,  all  in  brilliant  condition  and 
apparently  all  of  Period  VI.  The  coins  in  Reg- 
gio were  very  thoroughly  catalogued  by  Proco- 
pio,  though  he  was  unable  to  identify  several 
pieces  of  Metapontum  where  the  symbols  were 
off-flan;  almost  all  the  issues  of  Classes  A-C 
were  represented,  including  C8-10  and  two 
examples  of  1)1.  There  was  also  a complete 
spread  of  full-weight  issues  of  Heraclea,  Thu- 
rium and  Croton.  The  apparently  reduced  sta- 
ter of  Croton  (Procopio  no.  951,  weighing 
6.714g)  was  kindly  checked  for  me  by  Dr.  Maria 
Mastelloni,  who  confirms  that  the  dies  are  as 
SNGANS  356  (not  357),  and  the  low  weight 
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arises  from  the  poor  alloy  that  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  many  of  the  fourth-century  issues 
of  Croton.  One  Thurian  stater  weighs  only 
6.95g,  but  this  is  the  result  of  its  worn  condi- 
tion. See  also  the  discussion  of  the  hoard, 
pp.  43,  44. 

IGCH  1969,  Soverato  1914.  An  extremely 
unsatisfactory  hoard,  recorded  in  two  batches. 
'Fhe  coins  of  Metapontum  (B3,  Cl)  and  Taren- 
tum  (II IH,  diobol  Per.  V)  are  obviously  much 
earlier  than  those  of  Velia  (to  early  Per.  VIII). 

IGCH  1961,  Oppido  Lucano  1968.  Again,  a 
hoard  composed  entirely  of  full-weight  issues, 
apart  from  the  “reduced”  drachms  of  Taras.  It 
is  not  very  revealing  for  Metapontum,  since 
there  was  apparently  only  one  coin  (C6),  but  it 
does  fit  the  general  picture  otherwise  (Taras 
VI,  Velia  to  end  IX,  Croton  to  Apollo/tripod, 
late  full-weight  Thurium,  Neapolis  to  left- 
facing heads  [Sambon  488],  all  of  which  were 
said  to  be  on  a par  with  the  Metapontum  stater 
as  regards  condition). 

IGCH  1966,  Lucania?  1953.  Reputedly 
contained  a coin  of  Metapontum  but  there  is  no 
record  of  it,  or  of  the  10  Taras  pieces,  among 
the  photos  in  the  ANS  archives.  The  contents 
were  otherwise  similar  to  Oppido  Lucano  (Nea- 
polis to  Sambon  475,  Velia  to  the  end  of  Period 
IX,  Thurium  to  Noe  M16  [distater]  and  to  end 
full-weight  staters). 

Ospedale  Nuovo,  Crotone,  1976  (reconstruct- 
ed by  Andrew  Burnett  on  the  basis  of  P. 
Attianese,  Calabria  Greca  3,  pp.  354-62,  and 
kindly  communicated  to  me).  The  hoard  was 
mainly  composed  of  reduced-weight  drachms  of 
Croton  (as  SNGANS  421-22)  and  pegasi  of 
Ravel  Periods  IV  and  V.  Only  a handful  of 
other  S.  Italian  mints  were  represented:  the 
Taras  pieces  went  down  to  Period  VI  (A,  F), 
there  was  one  stater  each  of  Velia  and  Thurium, 
and  the  four  coins  of  Metapontum  included  two 
Leukippos  types  and  one  C7.  There  were  rather 
more  coins  of  eastern  mints:  ten  of  Athens,  16 
Alexanders  and  (most  significantly  for  dating 
purposes)  two  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  includ- 
ing one  with  the  same  obverse  die  as  Newell 
LVII  (Pella  294/3).  The  non-Crotoniate  pieces 
of  S.  Italy  were  clearly  marginal  in  a find  of 
more  than  350  coins,  but  nevertheless  the  Meta- 


[)ontum  and  Taras  pieces  are  roughly  in  line 
with  the  issues  found  in  other  hoards  of  the 
same  period. 

5.  Hoards  containing  Metapontum 
Class  D and  Taras  Period  VII 
[Pyrrhic  War  burials] 

IGCH  1980,  Metaponto  1910  (Salonica).  At 
least  half  of  the  67  Metapontine  coins  in  the 
hoard  are  examples  of  the  latest  issues,  all 
clearly  fdc  at  the  time  of  burial  — although  now 
frequently  oxidized  and  damaged  by  drastic 
cleaning  — and  presumably  drawn  out  of  circula- 
tion immediately  after  they  were  struck.  (Most 
of  the  known  examples  of  the  issues  of  Meta- 
pontum Class  D derive  originally  from  this 
hoard  and  the  following  one.)  The  staters  of 
Heraclea,  similarly  in  brilliant  fdc  condition, 
are  almost  all  of  the  last  full-weight  issues  (Van 
Keuren  Group  la).  The  only  reduced-weight 
issues  were  two  coins  of  Taras:  VI  ID  and 
VIIIL2,  apparently  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  late  staters  of  Metapontum.  Evans  himself 
suggested  (NC  1918,  p.  151)  that  VIIIL2  might 
have  been  misplaced  in  his  arrangement;  the 
type  would  fit  with  the  other  “Nike”  issues  of 
late  Period  VI  and  VII  and  the  IwP  monogram 
may  refer  to  the  great  battle  at  Heraclea. 
An  example  of  Taras  VIB2  was  also  found,  but 
Evans  dismissed  as  intrusive  various  pieces, 
including  an  early  Wheel  type  of  Taras, 
two  nomoi  as  VIIIA4  and  VIIIBl,  and  also  a 
Hannibalic  stater  of  Metapontum. 

IGCH  1959,  Metaponto  1955.  The  precise 
contents  of  the  hoard  cannot  now  be  ascertain- 
ed since  the  hoard  was  stolen  from  the  museum 
in  Metaponto;  fortunately  many  of  the  coins 
were  illustrated  by  Neutsch  and  Procopio  in 
their  publications,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
reasonably  certain  about  the  issues  of  Metapon- 
tum represented.  Burial  would  appear  to  have 
been  about  the  same  time  as  IGCH  1980  since, 
in  addition  to  the  full  range  of  Class  D staters  of 
Metapontum,  of  Taras  Period  VI  and  of  Thu- 
rium full-weight,  there  was  one  reduced  stater 
of  Heraclea  (as  SNGANS  84)  and  one  of  Croton 
(as  SNGANS  411).  IGCH  mentions  the  inclu- 
sion of  Taras  VI 1 1,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
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reference  in  either  of  the  publications  to  any 
coin  later  than  Period  VI. 

IGCH  1985,  Benevento  1884.  Not  significant 
for  Metapontum  or  Tarentum,  whose  issues 
probably  date  from  half  a century  before  the 
burial  of  the  hoard.  Composition  otherwise 
similar  to  the  previous  two  hoards  listed, 
plus  two  “fresh”  Herakles/wolf  and  twins 
didrachms. 

6.  Hoards  buried  after  the  end  of 
regular  minting  at  Metapontum 

IGCH  1946,  Cariati  1957.  A very  mixed 
hoard,  including  reduced-weight  issues  of  Taras 
and  Heraclea,  plus  electrum  of  Syracuse  and 
Carthage;  the  one  identified  coin  of  Metapon- 
tum was  clearly  one  of  the  oldest  pieces  in  the 
hoard  (N.469).  See  now  S.  Pennestri,  “H  ripos- 
tiglio  di  Cariati,”  A I IN  1983,  pp.  39-62. 

IGCH  1977,  Torchiarolo  1926.  The  real  signi- 
ficance of  the  hoard  probably  lies  in  the  range 
of  fractions  of  Taras,  Heraclea  and  Thurium 
that  it  contained.  Metapontum  was  represented 
by  a range  of  staters  that  goes  back  to  early 
incuse,  and  most  of  the  fractions  also  belong  to 
the  earlier  periods,  apart  from  two  with  plough 
symbol.  See  discussion  under  Fractional  Coin- 
age (p.  49). 

Timmari  1929  (A.  Siciliano,  “ ‘Tesoretto’ 
Monetale  dalla  stipe  votiva  di  Timmari,” 
A I IN  1978,  pp.  45-73).  Again  a hoard  impor- 
tant for  the  fractions  that  it  contained,  spread 
across  a century  and  a half.  The  coins  of  Meta- 
pontum were  a stater  as  A2  and  two  diobols  as 
SNGOxford  798-801  with  cornucopiae  symbol 
(F21). 

IGCH  1982,  Taranto  1899.  Another  hoard 
composed  of  fractions.  The  four  staters  of  Meta- 
pontum ranged  from  Part  2 (probably 
N. 523-24)  to  Cl  and  Cl  1.2ff.,  plus  three  diobols 
(plough  and  “branch”  = ?cornucopiae).  The 
Taras  pieces  were  five  nomoi  of  Period  VI  (Al, 
Cl,  1)2,  El),  three  drachms  signed  Sostratus 
and  .52  fractions  (litrai,  obols  and  hemiobols)  of 
both  full  and  reduced  weight,  some  of  which 
(labrici  connects  with  Period  VIII.  I'lie  frac- 
tions of  Taras  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  classi- 
fied, however,  and  the  hoard  is  not  illustrated 


so  that  the  precise  date  of  burial  remains  uncer- 
tain and  might  be  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
third  century. 

San  Giorgio  lonico  (details  and  casts  kindly 
supplied  by  Prof.  Dr.  Christof  Boehringer,  who 
will  publish  the  full  hoard).  A vast  hoard, 
including  a very  wide  range  of  material.  P'or 
some  reason,  there  were  no  issues  of  Metapon- 
tum later  than  the  plough  issue,  and  the  coins 
of  Croton  (to  SNGANS  355-56),  Thurium, 
Velia  and  Neapolis  also  appear  to  stop  well 
before  the  last  issues  of  those  mints. 

IGCH  1992,  Gioia  del  Code,  28  February 
1936.  Noe  annotated  a cast  of  A1.7:  “ex  Apu- 
lian hoard  of  1936,”  and  IGCH  1992  appears  to 
be  the  only  Apulian  hoard  of  that  date.  The 
publication  of  the  hoards  from  Gioia  del  Code 
(Scarfi,  NSc  1962,  p.  18),  however,  makes  no 
mention  of  Metapontum  pieces  in  this  hoard, 
nor  are  there  any  included  in  the  photos  in  the 
ANS  archives. 

IGCH  1999,  Parabita  1948.  Again  none  of  the 
later  issues  of  Metapontum  was  represented, 
although  the  hoard  was  clearly  buried  after  250. 

IGCH  2009,  South  Italy  pre-1969.  hoard 
largely  composed  of  third-century  Roman 
Republican  and  Campanian  silver;  it  is  report- 
ed to  have  included  as  wed  one  stater  as  A6.10, 
which  is  anomalous  both  geographically  and 
chronologically. 

IGCH  1996,  Pisticci  1934.  The  two  worn 
coins  of  Metapontum  (an  owl/  caduceus  drachm 
and  a small  bronze)  clearly  pre-date  the  latest 
coins  of  Taras  (Period  IX)  by  more  than  half  a 
century. 

IGCH  2003,  Surbo  1928.  The  oldest  coin  in 
the  hoard  was  the  single  piece  of  Metapontum 
(Cl). 

IGCH  2016,  Taranto  1908.  A Punic  War 
burial,  containing  only  coins  struck  on  the 
shekel  standard. 

Hoards  loo  poorly  published  lo  be  inlelligible 

IGCH  1949,  Metaponto  1881.  The  range  of 
Caredi  references  cited  by  I lelbig  is  too  wide 
for  accurate  identification  of  the  Metapontine 
[)ieces;  no  details  of  'Paras.  'Pwo-t birds  of  the 
hoard  was  dispersed  without  record. 
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KiClI  1951,  (lioia  del  (lolle  1908.  Included  a 
distater  and  “many  staters”  of  Metapontum; 
unknown  issues  of  'Faras,  Heraclea  and  d’hu- 
rium.  The  hoard  is  not  mentioned  in  the  article 
on  the  finds  from  the  site  (Scarf i,  NSc  1902,  p. 
18). 

IGCH  1952,  Ruvo  1877.  No  details;  Kraay  in 
IGCH  thought  that  it  might  be  related  to 
IGCH  1981,  above. 

IGCH  1962,  Capua  1855.  The  head  of  “Vol- 
cano” might  be  either  Zeus  or  Leukippos.  The 
other  contents  are  equally  vaguely  described. 

DISCUSSION 

Although  none  of  the  evidence  is  sufficiently 
trustworthy  to  stand  alone,  the  groups  of 
hoards  taken  together  provide  a plausible  basis 
for  discussion. 

The  hoards  of  Group  1 contain  none  of  the 
issues  of  Metapontum  or  Taras  traditionally 
associated  with  Alexander  the  Molossian,  but 
the  hoards  do  contain  issues  of  the  KAA/ 
API/ONA  group  of  Metapontum,  Taras  and 
Heraclea  which  appear  to  have  been  struck  just 
prior  to,  or  in  the  early  stages  of,  Alexander’s 
campaign.  This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the 
inclusion  in  IGCH  1929  of  Molossian  silver 
which  is  most  likely  to  have  been  brought  to 
Italy  by  Alexander’s  men,  if  not  struck  locally. 
The  contents  of  the  hoards  appear  to  have  been 
accumulated  over  a considerable  time-span 
since  there  is  a fairly  random  selection  of  issues 
for  most  mints,  sometimes  dating  even  as  far 
back  as  the  incuse  period  or  the  late  fifth 
century,  and  including  coins  of  the  long- 
defunct  mints  of  Terina  and  Caulonia.  In  IGCH 


Issues  of  Taras  V which  are  not  represented  in  the 
hoards:  VC,  which  Vlasto  thought  should  be  moved  back 
to  the  start  of  V,  so  as  to  join  the  rest  of  the  KAA  group  at 
the  end  of  IV;  VF,  signed  ArH,  comprises  few  known  die- 
pairs,  so  that  its  absence  is  perhaps  not  significant;  and 
VE,  possibly  not  yet  struck  when  the  hoards  were 
buried.  Evans  grouped  many  varieties  under  VB:  it  runs 
to  75  obverse  dies  in  the  Vlasto  Collection  alone. 

R.E.  Mitchell,  “The  Eourth  Century  Origin  of 
Roman  Didrachms,”  ANSMN  15  (1969),  pp.  41-71. 


1929,  in  particular,  there  are  long  intervals 
betweeu  the  [)enultimate  and  latest  issues  ol 
each  mint.  'Fhe  find-spots,  insofar  as  they  are 
known,  are  widely  scattered  across  Magna 
Graecia. 

d'he  next  grouf),  2,  is  much  more  consistent. 
In  each  of  the  four  hoards  the  majority,  if  not 
all,  of  the  d'aras  pieces  belong  to  Hvans  Period 
V,  and  the  spread  of  issues  generally  is  much 
smaller.^®  Heraclea  and  Metapontum  both  go 
down  to  types  which  are  apparently  immed- 
iately post-Molossian  (Heraclea:  Work  62ff., 
Herakles  standing  with  the  skin  of  the  vanquish- 
ed lion  over  his  arm;  Metapontum:  the  first 
hoards  to  contain  the  Leukippos-head  staters 
and  distaters  usually  associated  with  Alexan- 
der [Class  B],  plus  Demeter  with  plough  sym- 
bol, Cl).  As  mentioned  above  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  hoards,  not  only  is  the  range  of 
issues  quite  limited,  several  of  the  latest  pieces 
are  die-linked,  suggesting  that  — unlike  Group 
1 — the  contents  were  not  long-term  accumula- 
tions, but  were  drawn  all  at  once  from  circula- 
tion and  included  issues  very  recently  struck. 
The  consistency  of  the  contents  lends  support 
to  the  view  that  the  Mars/horse’s  head 
didrachms  were  struck  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century,  perhaps  even  earlier  than 
argued  by  Mitchell.^o  What  might  have  prompt- 
ed the  Romans  to  strike  didrachms  at  that 
time?  (a)  The  alliance  with  Alexander  in  the 
late  330s  could  have  been  the  occasion.  The 
Samnite  War  may  then  have  diverted  them, 
hence  the  long  gap  before  any  subsequent  issues 
were  struck.  In  that  case,  the  coin  in  Valesio 
could  have  been  brought  south  by  retreating 
troops  after  Alexander’s  death,  though  it  is 
curious  that  the  hoards  of  Group  2 contain  no 
other  Campanian  pieces,  (b)  The  Roman  take- 


A.  Burnett,  “The  Coinages  of  Rome  and  Magna  Graecia 
in  the  Late  Fourth  and  Third  Centuries  B.C.,”  SNR 
1977,  p.  118,  n.  99  and  “The  First  Roman  Silver  Coins,” 
NumAntClas  7 (1978),  pp.  121-42,  reckons  that  the 
didrachms  were  struck  in  Campania,  not  Metapontum 
(as  has  been  argued  on  flimsy  stylistic  grounds,  based  on 
’a  supposed  similarity  between  the  Mars  head  and  the 
Leukippos  head  wearing  helmet  with  long  flap  (A9.3-4, 
though  often  illustrated  by  the  obvious  forgery,  no.  9). 


Hoards  Containing  Issues  of  Metapontum  Buried  After  c.  335 
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over  of  Neapolis  in  327/6^^  is  perhaps  rather 
more  likely,  if  Burnett  is  correct  in  his  attribu- 
tion, though  it  is  still  curious  that  the 
ROMANO  didrachms  do  not  occur  with  other 
Campanian  coins  in  the  hoards  from  further 
south.  The  Benevento  hoard,  naturally  enough, 
does  include  both.^^  The  hoards  are  more 
concentrated  geographically  too;  all  four  come 
from  Taranto  and  the  fringes  of  Apulia.  We  can 
only  guess  that  their  burial  was  occasion- 
ed by  renewed  barbarian  attacks  after  Alexan- 
der’s death. 

Groups  3-4  cover  the  hoards  which  close  with 
the  long  span  of  Taras  Period  VI.  Brunettps 
has  argued  for  a 25-year  sequence  of  ephors  in 
Period  VI,  but  the  chronology  proposed  here 
suggests  a less  regular  emission  of  coinage  at 
Taras,  in  line  with  the  bunching  of  issues  that 
appears  to  have  occurred  at  the  same  period  at 
Metapontum  and  Heraclea  (and  perhaps  at 
Croton,  Thurium  and  Velia  also).  The  elements 
of  Period  VI  and  early  VII  have  been  arranged 
according  to  the  apparent  sequence  in  which 
they  occur  in  hoards  (see  Table  2),  with  consi- 
deration of  the  issues  of  other  mints  as  well, 
particularly  where  the  information  about  the 
Taras  pieces  is  incomplete  or  where  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  other  coins  are 
rather  later  in  date  than  the  latest  Taras.  This 
order  may  well  be  revealed  to  be  spurious  when 
there  is  more  information  about  hoards,  or 
about  die-links  between  magistrates,  but  it  is 
the  best  that  can  be  achieved  at  present. In 
fact  the  order  of  magistrates  that  emerges  does 
not  differ  radically  from  Brunetti’s,  which  was 
largely  derived  by  grouping  together  similar 
type-varieties  of  horseman  and  dolphin-rider 
without  any  reference  to  hoards. 

The  12  hoards  can  be  divided  roughly  into 
two  groups: 

(a)  The  first  nine  hoards  contain  only  the  first 
half  of  the  issues  of  Taras  VI  and  not  all  the 
varieties  of  the  AY  group  of  Metapontum  (C6-7 
only,  down  to  IGCH  1967)  appear.  From  Ilera- 

Livy  8.22..'^. 

M.M.  Crawford,  (loinage  and  Money  under  the 
Homan  /frpoft/fr  (London,  mS."!),  p.  29,  sugf>ests  that  this 
i.solated  issue  of  didrachnis  can  best  be  explained  by  an 
isolated  cau.se,  most  plausibly  the  buildiiif^  of  the  Via 
Appia  from  HotTie  to  Capua,  c.  812  308.  lie  wonders 
whether  the  issue  was  struck  in  improvised  fashion  on 


clea  there  is  nothing  later  than  Work  85ff.  (the 
A0A  group).  Velia  is  patchily  represented  and 
does  not  go  beyond  Period  VII;  Neapolis  occurs 
in  only  a couple  of  hoards  which  go  down  to 
Sambon  477,  the  end  of  the  right-facing  heads, 
(b)  The  remainder  of  the  full-weight  issues  of 
Taras  (the  last  non-Pyrrhic  Period  VI)  and 
Metapontum  (the  whole  of  the  AY  group  plus 
Dl)  are  represented  in  IGCH  1958.  Two  other 
hoards  appear  to  be  roughly  contemporary  to 
judge  from  the  coins  of  mints  other  than  Taras 
and  Metapontum  (whose  coins  made  up  too 
small  a proportion  of  the  total  to  be  signifi- 
cant). Burial  can  perhaps  be  dated  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Pyrrhic  War. 

The  remaining  hoards.  Group  5,  must  have 
been  buried  very  shortly  afterward,  at  some 
time  during  the  Pyrrhic  War,  since  they 
contain  the  final  issues  of  Metapontum,  Taras 
to  the  Pyrrhic  types  of  the  end  of  Period 
V I/early  VII,  plus  reduced  staters  of  Heraclea 
and  Croton  in  IGCH  1959.  The  reduced  stan- 
dard had  apparently  not  yet  taken  over  comple- 
tely, however,  since  the  latest  (fresh)  staters  of 
Thurium  in  IGCH  1959  and  of  Heraclea  in 
IGCH  1980  were  still  of  full  weight.  IGCH  1985 
probably  dates  from  roughly  the  same  period, 
though  the  Metapontum  and  Taras  coins  are 
clearly  much  earlier  than  the  ultimate  burial  of 
the  hoard. 

The  majority  of  these  hoards  in  Groups  3-5 
were  found  within  a rough  triangle  Metaponto- 
Brindisi-Taranto  (including  the  area  just  to  the 
east  as  far  as  Torre  dell’Ovo);  two  from  Brut- 
tium  (Grimaldi  and  Ospedale  Nuovo)  predic- 
tably contain  few  pieces  of  Metapontum;  in 
Oppido  Lucano,  from  the  mountains  northw'est 
of  Metapontum,  the  Metapontum  and  Taras 
pieces  are  again  marginal  in  a hoard  dominated 
by  Velia,  Neapolis  and  Thurium.  The  three 
from  the  vicinity  of  Metapontum  {IGCH  1958, 
1959,  1980)  were  presumably  connected  with 
attacks  on  the  chora,  and  were  not  recovered 

the  job,  rather  than  at  any  established  mint. 

L.  Brunetti,  “Sull’  eforato  eponimale  seinestrale  in 
3'aras  durante  il  jieriodo  pirrico.”  HIN  1966,  |)|).  .5  8. 

On  the  riskiness  of  such  a procedure,  see  the 
comments  of  H.  Mitchell,  “Hoard  Lvidence  and  Karly 
Homan  ('.oinage,"  HIS  1973,  |)|>.  93ff. 
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al'LcM  ward  because  the  I'arnis  were  destroyed  or 
tlie  owners  died  before  it  was  safe  to  return. 

All  the  hoards  contain  a long  span  of  issues, 
often  stretching  back  over  the  previous  half- 
century  or  so.  Most  contain  coins  of  a limited 
and  predictable  range  of  S.  Italian  mints  - 
Metapontum,  Taras,  Heraclea,  Thurium,  Cro- 
ton plus  Velia  (usually  represented  by  coins 
much  earlier  than  the  latest  pieces  in  the 
hoard);  the  exceptions  are  for  the  most  part 
hoards  from  places  further  afield,  with  different 


patterns  of  circulation. 

d'he  final  hoards  listed,  (irou[)  6,  date  from 
af)out  270  onward,  after  silver  had  cea.sed  to  be 
struck  at  Metapontum  and  so  too  late  to  fjro- 
vide  clues  about  chronology.  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  attach  much  significance  to  the  isola- 
ted and  often  worn  pieces  of  Metapontum  that 
have  been  reported  in  these  hoards,  d'heir  pre- 
sence may  indicate  that  they  were  discarded 
rather  than  that  they  continued  to  circulate 
into  the  mid-third  century. 
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Issues  of  Taras  Arranged  According  to  Their  Occurrence  in  Hoards 
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Overstrikes 


Overstrikes  among  the  issues  covered  by  the 
present  volume  have  already  been  discussed 
briefly^®  because  the  division  between  Farts  2 
and  3 cuts  across  the  period  when  overstrikes 
are  most  abundant  and  noticeable.  Salvatore 
Garraffo’s  promised  study  of  the  phenomenon 
in  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily  appeared  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  Noe-Johnston^®  which 
makes  it  superfluous  to  provide  a detailed 
listing  here  of  all  the  known  overstrikes,  but  at 
the  same  time  invites  a fuller  discussion  of  all 
the  material,  especially  the  final  phase  from 
Part  2 Class  VIII  onward.  As  was  clear  from  his 
earlier  article,  Garraffo^'^  proposes  a somewhat 
different  chronology  for  the  double  relief  issues 
of  Metapontum,  in  line  with  his  revised  (lower) 
dating  for  Taras  (see  further  below). 

The  number  of  identifiable  undertypes  is 
extremely  small  for  all  the  S.  Italian  mints  in 
the  fourth  century,  although  a much  larger 
number  of  pieces  show  traces  of  overstriking, 
usually  apparently  on  pegasi.  The  identified 
overstrikes  of  Metapontum  from  the  beginning 
of  the  coinage  in  double  relief  are  set  out  in 
Table  4,  alongside  the  contemporary  over- 
strikes of  Taras,  Croton  and  Velia.  (The  many 
overstrikes  at  Thurium  have  been  omitted 
because  the  absence  of  any  clear  idea  of  the 
sequence  of  issues  of  that  mint  means  that  the 
overstrikes  are  much  less  informative  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge.)  Insofar  as  the 
undertypes  are  legible,  it  appears  that  all  the  S. 
Italian  mints  were  reusing  the  same  flans  to 
approximately  the  same  degree  at  approxima- 
tely the  same  periods.  It  seems  that  there  was  a 
sporadic  incidence  of  overstriking  throughout 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  (at  Taras  in 
the  late  Oecist/Periods  I,  II  and  early  III;  at 
Metapontum  in  Part  2,  Classes  I-VII).  For 
Metapontum  the  rate  of  overstriking  appears 
on  average  to  have  been  about  the  same  as  in 

Noe-Johnston,  pp.  102-3. 

S.  Garraffo  (above,  n.  29),  see  pp.  66-82  on  Meta- 
pontum, with  catalogue  of  overstrikes. 

” “Per  la  cronologia  dei  ‘cavalieri’  Tarantini  dei 


the  medium  and  dumpy  incuse  phases:  roughly 
25%  of  obverse  dies  were  used  to  strike  old 
flans.  The  increase  in  overstrikes  in  Part  2 Cla.ss 
VI 1 1 and  the  Leukippos  issues  of  early  Part  3 at 
Metapontum  — to  around  70  or  80%  of  obverse 
dies  — is  matched  by  a similarly  high  incidence 
at  Taras  in  Periods  I II/ IV  and  at  Croton  during 
the  issues  with  Eagle/tripod  KPO  and  letters. 

After  that  there  are  very  few  coins  with 
traces  of  overstriking:  A6.1  at  the  beginning  of 
the  KAA  group;  A9.1-3  just  before  the  large 
Leukippos  issues  of  Class  B,  and  perhaps  a few 
examples  much  later. 

The  legible  undertypes  provide  useful  termini 
post  for  the  upper  types.  The  overstruck  issues 
of  Dyrrhachium  and  Leucas  with  caduceus  and 
A are  generally  agreed  to  be  contemporary  with 
late  Corinth  Period  IV,  while  Corinth  V is 
taken  to  begin  at  about  the  time  of  Timoleon’s 
expedition  to  Sicily,  which  was  the  obvious 
moment  for  a major  influx  of  pegasi  into  the 
West.  The  interval  between  the  dates  of  the 
original  pegasus  issues  and  the  reuse  of  the  flans 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  debate,  as  already 
mentioned.^®  Garraffo  recognizes®®  that  if 
Kraay  was  right  to  suggest  that  the  pegasi  of 
the  Corinthian  colonies  were  struck  specifically 
as  contributions  to  Timoleon’s  expedition, 
they  could  have  arrived  in  S.  Italy  early  in 
his  campaign  and  been  overstruck  shortly 
afterward.  Since  his  inclination  is  to  shift  the 
chronology  downward  as  far  as  possible  (see 
below),  however,  he  places  greater  credence  on 
Jenkins’s  original  allowance  of  ten  years  or 
more  for  their  arrival  and  overstriking  (a  figure 
ultimately  based  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
pegasi  in  Sicilian  hoards).  I have  already 
argued  for  a much  swifter  arrival  and  over- 
striking of  pegasi  in  Magna  Graecia:  (i)  there  is 
no  need  for  pegasi  to  have  traveled  to  Sicily  and 
then  returned  (note  that  Timoleon  spent  some 

, periodi  I-IV  Evans,”  RIN  1982,  pp.  101-28. 

“ Noe-Johnston,  p.  102. 

Garraffo  (above,  n.  29),  p.  156,  n.  21. 
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The  Coinage  of  Metapontum 


time  at  Metapontum  on  his  way  to  Sicily, and 
(ii)  pegasi  were  not  compatible  with  the  local 
weight  standard  (unlike  Sicily),  and  thus  not 
part  of  the  normal  coinage  in  circulation,  so 
that  the  pegasi  were  likely  to  be  overstruck 
immediately  upon  arrival  in  S.  Italy. 

If  the  pegasi  were  available  in  quantity  in 
Magna  Graecia  from  c.  344  onward,  the  obvious 
occasions  when  the  S.  Italian  cities  needed  to 
produce  their  own  issues  rapidly  by  reusing 
existing  flans  are  the  conflicts  with  the  barba- 
rians of  the  late  340s  and  330s,  for  which  Taras 
twice  enlisted  outside  aid.  It  is  perhaps  not 
coincidental  that  many  of  the  issues  overstruck 
on  pegasi  at  Metapontum  have  the  obverse 
type  of  Leukippos  (a  type  apparently  with 
warlike  connotations),  while  at  Taras  several  of 
the  issues  with  abundant  overstrikes  have  allu- 
sions to  war  (Taras  armed,  the  horseman  armed 
and/or  accompanied  by  a Victory).  The  same 
signatures,  even,  occur  on  some  of  the  upper 
types:  K on  Metapontum  and  Taras;  KAA  on 
Metapontum  (A6.2-5),  Heraclea  and  Thurium 
(also  with  Nike).®^  It  is  argued  elsewhere  that 
this  conjunction  of  signatures  may  be  indica- 
tive of  a concerted  defense  effort. 

The  overstrikes  appear  to  end  immediately 
before  the  large  Leukippos  issues  (B2-3)  at 


Metapontum  and  before  the  final  groups  of 
Period  IV  at  Taras,  both  some  time  after 
Corinth  Period  V with  letter  N.  Clearly  the 
supply  of  pegasi  did  not  end  as  abruptly,  even  if 
it  was  much  reduced  compared  with  the  340s 
and  330s;  pegasi  were  sufficiently  abundant  to 
influence  the  types  and  even  the  weight  stan- 
dards at  S.  Italian  mints  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century.  Apparently  the  barbarians  ceased 
to  pose  as  great  a threat  to  the  Greek  cities 
after  330,  and  the  circumstances  were  not 
repeated  in  which  the  mints  had  been  under 
pressure  to  produce  large  quantities  of  coinage 
by  restriking  pegasi.  Reuse  of  existing  coinage 
may  well  have  continued  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  fourth  century,  but  the  flans  were 
either  melted  down  or  else  greater  care  was 
taken  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  previous 
types.  The  only  subsequent  piece  with  traces  of 
overstriking  would  appear  to  be  Paris  1196 
(Cl  1.11),  clearly  much  later  in  the  sequence. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  of 
overstriking  among  the  issues  of  Pyrrhic  date, 
at  Metapontum  or  elsewhere,  although  the 
conditions  prevailing  during  the  Pyrrhic  War 
must  have  been  similar  to  those  in  the  330s. 

The  pattern  of  overstrikes  thus  fits  into  the 
historical  context  set  out  in  Table  3. 
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Table  3 


Chronological  Pattern  of  Overstrikes 


sporadic  import  of 
pegasi 

arrival  of  colonial 
pegasi  in  West; 
Corinth  V begins 
arrival  of  Corinth 
V issues  in  West 


Metapontum  Taras 

Cla.sses  IV,  Periods  1 

VI  and  II 

some  overstriking 

Vll/VIlIa  III  begins 

VIIIb/A3-5  I II/ IV 

overstrikes  on  colonial  pegasi 
and  Corinth  V/letter  E 
A6.1  IVC,F 

on  Corinth  V/letters  A,N 
KAA  group  IVE-L 

few  overstrikes 

A9.1-4 

on  Leucas/mast 
Class  B V 

end  of  overstrikes 


Diod.  16.61)..'). 

Nevertheless,  there  are  apparently  few  overstrikes 


among  the  large  groups  signed  KAA.  API,  ONA  at  Meta- 
pontum, I'aras  and  Heraclea. 
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'fhe  chronology  proposed  l)y  (larralfo  diver- 
ges in  varying  degrees  from  the  one  suggested 
here,  starting  with  the  beginning  of  coinage  in 
double  relief.  In  the  earlier  phases,  the  over- 
strikes are  not  in  fact  particularly  revealing  as 
the  undertypes  can  rarely  be  dated  accurately; 
hoards  therefore  provide  the  main  evidence  for 
ehronology.  The  fundamental  source  of  dis- 
agreement is  Garraffo’s  acceptance  of  Stazio’s 
late  dating  of  the  earliest  staters  of  Ileraclea,®^ 
which  leads  him  to  reject  both  Kraay’s  date  for 
the  burial  of  the  Oecist  and  Paestum  hoards 
(the  first  to  contain  such  staters),  and  Kraay’s 
rearrangement  of  the  early  phases  of  the 
double-relief  issues  at  Metapontum.  Kraay’s 
argument  was  based  in  part  on  the  contents  of 
these  hoards,®^  and  also  on  the  important  hoard 
of  fractions,  IGCH  1896,  which  proved  that  the 
Herakles  types  (N. 428-31)  belong  among  the 
earliest  issues  in  double  relief. 

His  lower  dating  for  the  hoards,  and  therefore 
for  Taras  Period  I horsemen/late  oecists  and 
the  early  Classes  of  Metapontum  Part  2,  is  then 
justified  by  Garraffo  in  terms  of  the  “likely” 
rates  of  output,  a procedure  whieh  he  recog- 
nizes to  be  hazardous.  For  Metapontum,  he  is 
skeptical  about  Kraay’s  order  and  dating 
because  they  mean  that  the  mint  would  have 
had  to  have  used  38  obverse  dies  in  20  years  for 
a eoinage  “che  non  ha  affatto  le  caratteristiche 
di  una  coniazione  di  emergenza,”  while  only 
about  50  were  used  for  the  remainder  of  the 

A.  Stazio,  “Contributo  alio  studio  delle  prima  fase 
della  monetazione  di  Heraclea  Lucaniae,”  AllN  12-14 
(1965-67),  pp.  31-84  arrived  at  a date  c.  390  for  Work  1 
by  comparison  with  the  coinage  of  Croton.  The  seated 
Herakles  of  the  reverse  at  Heraclea  is  supposed  to  have 
been  copied  from  the  identical  type  at  Croton  (SNGANS 
378-79),  datable  from  its  first  occurrence  in  IGCH 
1917  immediately  prior  to  the  Apollo/infant  Herakles 
strangling  snakes  issue  that  was  linked  by  Evans  with 
the  founding  of  the  Italiote  League  c.  390.  The  facing 
head  of  the  Croton  obverse  is  clearly  based  on  the 
Kimonian  model  and  closely  resembles  similar  heads  at 
Hyria,  etc.  which  are  dated  to  c.  400-390  by  N.K. 
Rutter  {Campanian  Coinages  475-380  B.C.  [Edinburgh, 
1979],  p.  61).  Since  Stazio  followed  Pozzi’s  date  for  the 
burial  of  the  Paestum  hoard  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  (i.e.,  based  on  the  Campano-Tarentine  coins 
that  Kraay  later  rejected  as  intrusive)  and  was  unaware 
of  the  contents  of  the  Oecist  hoard,  he  found  nothing  in 
the  hoard  evidence  that  was  incompatible  with  his  date. 
Kraay’s  dates  for  these  hoards  were,  however,  based  on 
an  appraisal  of  all  the  mints  represented  and  they  cannot 


[)eriod  down  to  the  end  ol  Noe’s  seciuence, 
i.e.,  from  410/405  to  330.®'^'"“  As  remarked 
above, ®^  it  is  impossible  to  allocate  numbers  ol 
dies/  issues  to  specific  time-intervals  with  any 
certainty,  partieularly  since  there  may  well 
have  been  j)eriods  without  coinage.  'I'he  use  on 
average  of  two  obverse  dies  per  annum  in  any 
case  hardly  seems  to  denote  an  “emergency 
coinage,”  and  the  remainder  of  the  coinage 
of  Part  2 does  indeed  seem  to  have  been 
extremely  sparse  up  until  the  final  phase  of 
Class  VIII  (with  70  remaining  obverse  dies  to 
be  accounted  for,  rather  than  Garraffo’s  50). 
Yet  neither  case  is  so  exceptional  as  to 
invalidate  Kraay’s  analysis. 

For  Taras,  too,  Garraffo  remarks  that 
Kraay’s  ehronology  would  mean  that  the 
remaining  issues  of  Period  II  (after  IIBl,  El 
and  G1  have  been  transferred  into  Period  I) 
would  have  to  be  spread  over  30  years,  whieh 
he  also  finds  “ben  strano.”®®  He  finds  nothing 
strange  in  the  consequences  of  his  chronology 
for  the  down-dating  of  all  the  other  S.  Italian 
mints  considered  by  Kraay,  which  he  simply 
does  not  discuss. 

For  the  following  period  Garraffo  eontinues 
to  use  the  same  approach,  concentrating 
exclusively  on  the  Tarentine  issues  in  the 
hoards,  which  he  justifies  by  saying:  “le  altre 
emission!  italiote  in  essi  contenute  sono  ben 
lungi  dall’offrire  utili  indicazioni,  dato  che 
anche  esse  sono  state  datate  proprio  sulla  base 

be  rejected  without  pushing  all  the  chronologies  down  by 
a quarter  of  a century.  Stazio’s  argument  is  too  insecurely 
based  to  merit  such  a rearrangement.  The  original  of  the 
seated  Herakles  type  appears  to  be  one  of  two  fifth- 
century  statues  at  Croton  which  the  new  city  of  Heraclea 
could  have  copied  directly;  it  need  not  have  been  used 
first  as  a coin  type  by  Croton,  where  the  other  statue  of 
Herakles  was  used  very  briefly  as  an  obverse  type  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  {SNGANS  334-35). 

The  connection  between  the  infant  Herakles  type 
and  the  founding  of  the  Italiote  League  is  entirely 
conjectural  and,  although  Evans  was  doubtless  correct 
in  suggesting  the  priority  of  the  facing  Hera  type,  the 
precise  sequence  and  absolute  chronology  of  the  coinage 
of  Croton  is  as  yet  far  from  certain.  All  in  all,  the 
arguments  are  too  flimsy  to  stand  against  Kraay’s 
meticulous  consideration  of  the  sequences  of  all  the 
series  involved. 

Noe-Johnston,  pp.  91-92. 

Garraffo  (above,  n.  29),  p.  80. 

Noe-Johnston,  pp.  104-5. 

Above,  n.  29,  p.  55. 
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a.  Ill  A,B,C 

b.  Ill  H,K,0,P,Q,Ll-2 

c.  Ill  D,E,L3-4,M,N; 
IVD;  IIIR-T 

d.  Ill  F,G;  IV  A,B,C,F 

e.  IV  F,G,H,K,L 


Many  die-links,  some  overstrikes,  large  output. 

Parallel  groups  (see  overstrikes,  Paestum 
and  Altamura  hoards),  several  officinae. 

Multiple  signatures. 

hlg.  1. 


delle  associazioni  con  le  monete  tarentine,  o 
comunque  delle  eventual!  connessioni  con 
queste.”®®  In  fact,  it  is  precisely  the  considera- 
tion of  these  other  S.  Italian  coinages,  whose 
dates  are  not  necessarily  wholly  dependent  on 
Taras,  that  renders  his  chronology  unworkable, 
for  other  constraints  are  thereby  imposed  upon 
the  system. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  largest  number  of 
legible  overstrikes  occurs  among  the  coins 
contemporary  with  Taras  Periods  III/ IV.  The 
problem  lies  in  their  interpretation.  Garraffo 
takes  a view  entirely  opposite  to  my  own: 
“non  sappiamo  esattamente  quanto,  ad  esem- 
pio,  gli  stateri  corinzi  appartenenti  alle  prime 
fasi  del  Periodo  V del  Ravel  abbiano  circolato 
prima  di  essere  impress!.  F nostra  impressione, 
infatti,  anche  sulla  base  della  particolare 
composizione  dei  ripostigli  italioti,  che  la  pene- 
trazione  dei  ‘pegasi’  in  Italia  meridionale  in  una 
certa  misura  ...  debba  essersi  verificata 
alquanto  piu  tardi  che  non  in  zona  siceliota,  piu 
direttamente  esposta  all’influsso  corinzio  attra- 
verso  la  mediazione  siracusana.”®^  He  adds 
that  the  chronology  may  be  even  lower  than  his 
conservative  estimate,  and  the  end  of  Taras 
Period  IV  may  be  as  late  as  315/310.  As  a 
consequence,  Taras  V and  VI  must  then  be 
telescoped  to  fit  into  the  thirty  years  before 
Pyrrhus.  The  implications  for  the  dating  of  the 
other  S.  Italian  mints  are  not  discussed. 

Within  Fvans  Periods  III  and  IV,  Garraffo 
propo-ses  a plausible  arrangement  similar  to 


Brunetti’s,  based  on  types,  die-links,  over- 
strikes and  occurrence  in  hoards  (see  Fig.  1). 

The  difficulties  arise  only  when  absolute 
dates  are  attached  to  this  arrangement.  The 
whole  of  Group  b (rather  than  the  final  part  of 
it)  is  dated  after  345  because  of  the  overstrikes 
of  III  0 and  P on  Leucas  and  Dyrrhachium,  as 
well  as  the  attribution  of  the  large  output  with 
many  overstrikes  to  the  need  to  finance  mili- 
tary expenditures  in  the  years  down  to  335/330. 

The  two  parallel  groups,  c and  d,  are  then 
tentatively  dated  between  335/330  and  320, 
presumably  to  allow  at  least  a ten-year  interval 
for  the  overstrikes  on  Corinth  V.  The  explana- 
tion for  the  overstrikes  in  this  period  (offered  in 
the  conclusion)  is  that  pegasi  continued  to 
arrive  in  payment  for  grain  exports  from  S. 
Italy  during  the  famine  in  Greece  and  were 
then  overstruck  in  line  with  the  traditional 
policy  of  excluding  foreign  coin.  The  rather 
abrupt  disappearance  of  visible  overstrikes 
with  the  final  phase  of  Period  IV  (320-310)  is 
not  discussed.  As  long  as  Taras  is  considered  in 
vacuo  there  is  little  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
chronology  (apart  from  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining the  insistent  use  of  the  Fpirote  eagle 
on  Taras  VA  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fourth 
century),  but  it  does  cause  problems  for  the 
dates  of  the  issues  of  other  S.  Italian  issues 
related  through  hoards  and  overstrikes. 

Four  hoards  in  particular  are  mentioned  by 
Garraffo  because  they  contained  issues  of  Taras 
relevant  to  his  groups  (see  Fig.  2).  Me  does  not 


IGCH  1924  Corte  Vecchie 

IGCH  1925  Paestum 
IGC/I  1923  Altamura 

IGCIl,  1928  (iarosino 


to  Taras  III  P-Q  (i.e..  Group  b); 
overstrikes  on  Leucas  and  Dyrrhachium. 
to  Taras  IV  B (i.e..  Group  d); 

to  Group  d;  overstrikes  on  Leucas  with  caduccus,  Corinth 
V/letter  E. 

all  Taras  III,  plus  early  IV  (i.e.,  to  Groiij)  d),  but  not 
recovered  complete. 

iMg.  2. 


Above,  n.  29,  p.  bO. 


Above,  n.  29,  p.  61. 
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refer  to  IGCII  1926  (which  included  Taras  III 
M)  or  1929  (to  III  O and  ?IV  A). 

Garraffo  does  not  discuss  the  other  S.  Italian 
mints  represented  in  these  hoards.*®  Corte 
Vecchie  stops  with  (among  others)  the  first  part 
of  Metapontum  Class  VIII  and  Ileraclea  to 
Work  26;  Paestum  and  Altamura  must  be 
slightly  later,  since  they  include  Taras  IVB, 
plus  issues  of  the  latter  part  of  Metapontum 
Class  VIII  (most  of  which  are  overstruck)  and 
Heraclea  to  Work  31  (only  in  Altamura).  These 
hoards  therefore  stop  prior  to  the  KAA  groups 
at  Taras,  Metapontum  and  Heraclea  (Work 
32ff.  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  two 
slightly  later  hoards,  IGCH  1928  and 
1929 — with  Taras  IV  D fdc  in  1928  and  Meta- 
pontum [A7.4]  fdc  in  1929)  and  prior  to  the 
issues  traditionally  associated  with  Alexander 
the  Molossian  (Metapontum  Class  B,  Taras 
Period  VA).  The  burial  dates  proposed  in  Noe- 
Johnston  took  account  of  this  fact,  and  were 
also  meant  to  accommodate  the  overstrikes  in 
Taras  I II/ IV  and  Metapontum  Class  VIII,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  pegasi  started  arriving 
in  quantity  with  Timoleon  and  were  almost 
immediately  overstruck.  Garraffo’s  chronology 
would  mean  that  these  hoards  were  buried 
more  than  a decade  after  Alexander’s  death 
and  yet  contained  none  of  the  large  issues 
struck  during  his  campaigns,  even  among  the 
freshest  pieces;  it  would  have  been  almost  the 
end  of  the  century  before  such  issues  appeared 
in  hoards.  This  lower  chronology  would  also 
mean  that  the  dating  of  Velia  and  Heraclea 
should  be  moved  down,  so  that  Velia  V would 
start  in  the  late  320s  and  the  type  of  Herakles 
strangling  the  lion  (taken  by  Work  to  be  sym- 
bolic of  the  struggle  between  Greeks  and  barbar- 
ians) would  continue  at  Heraclea  until  the  end 
of  the  century  instead  of  changing  after  the 
Molossian’s  expedition.  At  Metapontum,  Gar- 
raffo dates  all  the  Leukippos  types  after  330,  in 
view  of  their  occurrence  in  hoards  with  early 
Taras  IV  and  of  the  overstrikes.  In  the  case  of 
all  the  mints,  Alexander’s  campaigns  would 
have  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  the  output  or 
types  of  the  coinage,  but  instead  production 
would  have  been  rather  more  intense  around 
the  turn  of  the  century,  if  the  issues  displaced 
downward  are  to  be  accommodated. 

Noe-Johnston,  pp.  98-99,  Table  3. 


'I'hese  difficulties  are  obviated  il  the  over- 
striking contemporary  with  Taras  HI/ IV  is 
seen  as  largely  concentrated  in  the  330s.  1 he 
chronology  then  neatly  fits  the  types,  the 
overstrikes,  the  hoards  and  the  historical 
context  across  the  whole  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Several  comments  are  prompted  by  details  ol 
Garraffo’s  discussion.  The  I lerakles  type  (A6.1) 
he  says  revives  a type  of  the  fifth  century,  “ma 
che  e certamente  da  datare  verso  la  fine  del 
quarto,”  without  further  justification.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  issue  clearly  belongs  with  the 
rest  of  the  KAA  group  prior  to  330.  At  I leraclea 
only  two  overstrikes  are  noted:  (i)  Work  5 on  an 
incuse  stater  ( ? of  Metapontum),  at  least  50 
years  old  at  the  time  of  overstriking,  based  on 
his  own  chronology  for  Heraclea;  (ii)  SNGLloyd 
272  = Work  32ff.,  on  an  unidentified  pegasus, 
to  which  he  gives  a terminus  post  of  370-360, 
whereas  it  too  must  belong  with  the  rest  of  the 
KAA  group  in  the  330s. 

For  the  earlier  period  (down  to  the  end  of  the 
incuse  coinage  at  Metapontum  and  Croton), 
Garraffo  offers  detailed  chronologies  and  expla- 
nations of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  flans 
were  imported  into  S.  Italy  and  overstruck.  He 
relates  the  influx  of  Sicilian  coinage  in  the 
period  475-460  to  the  need  to  pay  for  troops 
and  supplies  during  the  Sicilian  interventions 
in  Magna  Graecia  under  Gelon  and  Hieron  I; 
the  next  phase  (460-450)  is  to  be  explained  in 
terms  of  movements  of  people  (paid-off  merce- 
naries and  exiles)  rather  than  commercial  rela- 
tions, which  were  not  likely  to  have  flourished 
during  the  political  troubles  between  Sicily  and 
S.  Italy  in  the  fifth  century;  commerce  may, 
however,  be  responsible  for  the  last  phase, 
down  to  440,  as  economic  life  recovered  in 
Sicily.  Throughout,  Garraffo  believes  that  the 
S.  Italian  cities  acted  in  concert  to  overvalue 
their  own  coinages  vis-d-vis  all  others  and  hence 
all  foreign  coin  was  subject  to  rejection  or 
overstriking.  The  adoption  of  the  incuse  fabric 
was  part  of  this  policy  since  it  made  “accept- 
able” coins  immediately  recognizable. 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  this  analysis,  but 
several  points  need  to  be  made.  First  and 
foremost,  it  is  obvious  that  an  area  like  S.  Italy 
with  negligible  local  sources  of  metal  must  have 
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relied  almost  entirely  on  bullion  from  elsewhere 
to  supply  its  requirements.  There  does  not  need 
to  be  a policy  of  over-valuation  for  cities  to 
draw  on  existing  coinage  in  order  to  supply 
their  mints.  Whether  the  flans  are  overstruck 
or  melted  down  depends  on  purely  technical 
factors  (availability  and  suitability  of  flans, 
urgency  of  new  coinage),  and  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  recognizable  undertypes  of  the  over- 
strikes reflect  accurately  the  full  range  of  coin- 
age available  in  Magna  Graecia.  Garraffo 
writes  as  if  the  overstruck  coins  were  the  only 
ones  imported,  whereas  in  fact  they  may  have 
been  the  only  flans  remotely  suitable  for 
trimming  and  overstriking.  Furthermore, 
Garraffo  sees  a sharp  distinction  between  coins 
hoarded  and  overstruck,  especially  in  the 
fourth  century,  from  which  he  argues  that  the 
overstruck  flans  could  not  have  been  accept- 
able in  circulation.  Against  this  it  should  be 
noted  that  some  hoards  do  contain  non-Italian 
coins,  often  including  those  varieties  that  were 
also  overstruck  (IGCH  1874,  1888,  1891,  1908, 
1916,  1925,  1929).  In  any  case,  there  is  a danger 
that  the  hoard  evidence  is  unrepresentative  of 
the  coinage  in  circulation:  (a)  the  contents  of 


hoards  are  trivial  in  comparison  with  the 
volume  of  coinage  from  which  they  were 
drawn;  (b)  the  selection  of  coins  to  be  hoarded 
may  well  be  strongly  biased  in  lavor  ol  local 
pieces  that  can  be  ex{)ected  to  retain  their 
value  and  to  be  acceptable  immediately  when 
the  moment  comes  to  use  the  money,  since  that 
was  presumably  the  intention  behind  the 
hoard. 

Elaborate  theories  are  not  really  necessary  to 
explain  the  evidence  of  the  overstrikes.  Coins 
from  outside  Magna  Graecia  were  likely  to  be 
reused  by  melting  down  or  overstriking  for  the 
practical  reasons  that  they  were  not  as  nego- 
tiable as  local  coinage,  because  struck  on  other 
weight  standards,  and  they  formed  a useful 
supply  of  metal  for  local  coinage.  Pegasi,  tradi- 
tionally a major  part  of  the  foreign  coin  im- 
ported, happened  to  be  reasonably  suitable  for 
overstriking.  The  major  inflow  was  concen- 
trated in  the  decade  after  Timoleon,  which 
coincided  with  the  period  of  greatest  activity 
against  the  barbarians  in  S.  Italy.  The  over- 
strikes were  the  result  of  increased  pressure  of 
defense  needs  and  they  ceased  when  the  emer- 
gency ended. 


Gold 


Issues  of  gold  tend  to  be  exceptional  in  the 
coinages  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  they  are 
usually  associated  with  abnormal  military 
expenditures,  often  as  payment  to  mercenaries 
at  the  end  of  their  service.®®  Taras,  in  keeping 
with  her  role  as  the  leading  city  and  the  one 
usually  responsible  for  organizing  military 
relief  expeditions  from  outside  the  area,  struck 
a relatively  large  number  of  gold  issues,  both 
staters  and  a range  of  fractions,  which  are 
traditionally  spread  between  the  340s  and  the 
280s,  from  Archidamus  to  Pyrrhus.'^®  Heraclea 
struck  only  one:  a quarter-stater,  normally 
attributed  to  the  Pyrrhic  War  (as  de  Luynes 
420).  Similarly,  there  is  a single  gold  issue  for 
Locri,  a tenth  of  a stater  struck  for  either 
Alexander  the  Molossian  (Pozzi)  or  Pyrrhus 
(Kraay).'^i  All  three  struck  their  gold  on  the 
Attic  standard,  although  they  used  Italo- 
Achaean  weights  for  their  silver.  For  Metapon- 
tum  there  are  five  issues  of  gold  fractions, 
which  present  some  problems  of  chronology 
and  metrology.'^® 

The  most  straightforward  issue  has  a female 
head  r.  on  the  obverse  and  occurs  in  two 
denominations,  a third-  and  a sixth-stater 
(Gl-2).  All  the  evidence  suggests  tffat  this  was 
the  first  gold  type,  since  it  showed  the  most 
wear  of  the  gold  pieces  in  the  Bernalda  hoard 
(IGCH  1958).  In  addition,  the  obverse  head  is 
very  similar  in  style  to  the  Tarentine  gold 
fractions  (Vlasto  5-9,12)  that  were  probably 

See  G.T.  Griffith,  The  Mercenaries  of  the  Hellenistic 
World  (Cambridge,  1935);  M.  Launey,  Recherches  sur  les 
armees  hellenisliques  (Paris,  1949-50). 

The  gold  issues  of  Taras  are  most  accessible  in  M.P. 
Vlasto,  “Les  monnaies  d’or  de  Tarente,”  JIAN  2 (1899), 
pp.  303-40  with  plates,  and  in  Ravel’s  catalogue  of  the 
Vlasto  collection,  to  which  the  Vlasto  numbers  given 
here  refer.  A new  arrangement  and  chronology  is 
attempted  in  HN^  (forthcoming);  see  also  G.K.  Jenkins, 
“A  Tarentine  Footnote,”  in  Essays  in  Honor  of  Margaret 
Thompson,  0.  Morkholm  and  N.M.  Waggoner,  eds. 
(Wetteren,  1979),  pp.  109-13. 

E.  Pozzi,  in  Le  Tavole  di  Locri,  ed.  D.  Musti 
(Rome,  1979),  pp.  143-44,  following  Kraay  in  ACGC, 


struck  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Molossian’s 
expedition  (note  the  fulmen  symbol).  There  are 
no  signatures  to  connect  the  gold  with  the 
silver,  nor  is  the  symbol  repeated  exactly  on  the 
silver  (bird  with  wings  dosed  on  the  gold  but 
bird  with  wings  open  on  the  silver  staters,  B3). 
It  does,  however,  seem  reasonable  to  date  the 
gold  to  the  period  of  Alexander’s  activities 
when  other  exceptional  issues  were  struck  in 
silver  (distaters,  large  issues  of  staters  with 
Leukippos  types;  see  p.  57).  The  obverse  type 
may  represent  Hera  instead  of  tbe  more  usual 
Demeter:  she  wears  a stephane  rather  than  the 
barley  wreath  which  had  become  standard  for 
Demeter,  and  the  head  is  apparently  directly 
modeled  on  the  Taras  Hera  type.  There  was,  of 
course,  a cult  and  temple  of  Hera  at  Metapon- 
tum,  too,  but  this  is  perhaps  her  only  appear- 
ance on  the  city’s  coins.’®  Imitation  of 
Taras  did  not,  however,  extend  to  the  weight 
standard,  which  is  Italo-Achaean  — like  the 
silver  — and  not  Attic. 

The  remaining  gold  issues,  all  tetrobols,  are 
much  less  easily  placed.  The  two  issues  with 
facing  heads  on  the  obverse  (G3— 4)  are  describ- 
ed together  because  of  the  similarity  of  their 
types,  but  they  need  not  be  contemporary  with 
one  another  since  they  differ  in  the  style  of 
lettering  and  in  the  treatment  of  both  the 
obverse  heads  and  the  reverse  barley  ears.’^ 
The  identity  of  the  heads  is  uncertain:  neither 
goddess  wears  a visible  wreath  or  stephane,  and 

p.  197;  Kraay  proposed  the  later  date  in  an  unpublished 
contribution  to  //A^ 

See  earlier  discussions  by  A.  Stazio,  “Osservazione 
sulle  monete  di  Metaponto,”  Atti  XIII  Convegno  sulla 
Magna  Grecia,  Taranto  1973  (Naples,  1974),  pp.  90-92; 
G.K.  Jenkins,  British  Museum  Quarterly  27  (1963)  pp 
23ff. 

A bronze  type,  SNGANS  558/V4248,  shows  a 
similar  head.  It  is  possible  that  the  goddess  wearing  a 
stephane  on  A5.1  is  also  Hera,  though  the  torch  symbol 
. suggests  Demeter;  the  facing  head,  C2,  wears  both 
stephane  and  wreath. 

Compare  the  continuity  of  the  Hera  types  on  the 
Tarentine  gold  across  several  decades. 
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although  G3  has  the  legend  NIKA,  this  may 
have  been  an  epithet  of  Demeter.  (Compare 
N.450  and  N.495,  also  labeled  NIKA.  The 
former  wears  an  olive  wreath  appropriate 
to  Nike,  while  the  latter  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  contemporary  Demeter  heads.)  For 
convenience,  they  will  be  referred  to  as 
“Nike”  and  “facing  Demeter,”  respectively. 
The  reverses  have  the  standard  single  barley 
ear,  the  awns  widely  spaced  and  without  barbs 
on  G4,  more  compact  on  G3;  there  is  a krater 
with  two  large  handles  as  the  symbol  on  G4  but 
no  visible  symbol  on  any  of  the  specimens 
of  G3.  The  weights  again  follow  the  silver 
standard  (c.  2.6g).  The  quality  of  the  engraving 
of  the  facing-head  types,  especially  the  Deme- 
ter, is  extremely  good,  which  makes  it  unlikely 
that  they  date  from  the  final  phases  of  the 
coinage  when  standards  of  engraving  had 
deteriorated.  The  treatment  of  the  hair  and 
eyes  in  particular  is  much  more  accomplished 
than  C3.  It  is  much  more  accomplished,  too, 
than  the  other  attempts  at  facing  heads  at 
Metapontum,  or  the  later  fourth-century  types 
at  Croton,  Velia  and  Heraclea.’^  The  facing- 
Demeter  type  has  been  known  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Bernalda  hoard  in  the  1930s, 
whereas  the  Nike  was  unknown  until  the  early 
1960s. 

Finally,  there  are  two  issues  with  Leukippos 
as  the  obverse  type,  so  identified  in  the  legend. 
The  heads  are  quite  unlike  the  Leukippos  di- 
staters and  staters  attributed  to  the  period  of 
Alexander  the  Molossian;  the  helmet  is  now 
crested,  and  the  bowl  is  decorated  with  the 
Skylla  hurling  a rock.  Leukippos  does  wear  a 
crested  helmet  on  the  late  silver  staters, 
D4.4-6,  but  there  the  helmet  has  a plain  bowl 
encircled  by  a wreath  and  it  is  worn  tipped 
back,  so  that  the  vizor  is  almost  horizontal;  the 
treatment  of  the  face  and  beard,  too,  is  quite 
different  from  the  gold.  On  the  reverse,  both 
Leukippos  tetrobols  have  two  barley  ears  side 
by  side;  on  G5  the  ears  are  parallel  (or  almost), 

II  i.s  not  mentioned  by  K.F.  Pirhart  (above,  n.  3l'’"). 

The  pos.sibility  cannot  be  excluded  that  (i6  is  a fake, 
which  would  explain  the  anomalous  weights.  The  two 
s[)ecimens  a[)|)eared  plausible  enough  on  examination; 
they  are  utterly  unlike  the  inept  forgery  in  Berlin  of 
similar  type  illustrated  by  (liesecke  (see  below  p.  94, 
no.  .47),  which  weighs  .b.-'Kig  and  is  of  poor  style. 

” The  inclusion  of  Gb  is  known  only  from  K.S.G. 


very  neatly  cut,  whereas  on  G6  the  stalks  are 
close  together  and  the  ears  fan  out.  The  type 
fills  the  whole  field,  making  it  difficult  to  place 
the  ethnic  legibly.  G5  has  M/E  on  either  side  of 
the  field  above  the  leaves  in  the  manner  of  some 
of  the  bronze  types  (BMC  175,  177  [barleycorn] 
or  McClean  1004—6  [Nike]);  on  G6  the  ethnic 
META  is  placed  above  the  barley  ears  in  a part 
of  the  field  that  is  not  normally  visible  on  the 
silver  staters  since  the  edge  of  the  flan  usually 
coincides  with  the  tips  of  the  awns  (exceptions 
can  be  found  among  the  late  silver  issues,  e.g., 
SNGANS  508,  514).  The  two  issues  are  similar 
in  essentials  (obverse  type,  double  barley  ear 
reverse),  but  there  are  variations  in  the  place- 
ment of  the  barley  ears  and  of  the  signature  (on 
the  reverse  of  G5,  on  the  obverse  of  G6),  and 
the  use  of  symbols  (none  on  G5,  ant  and  locust 
above  the  leaves  on  G6).  The  same  is  true  of  the 
weights:  for  both,  the  weights  are  higher  than 
the  Italo-Achaean  tetrobols.  But  while  G5 
conforms  to  the  Attic  standard  (c.  2.85g), 
examples  of  G6  weigh  between  3.24  and  3.32g, 
weights  which  do  not  readily  fit  any  system 
(assuming  that  gold/silver  ratios  remained 
constant,  see  further  below).  The  double  barley 
ear  was  presumably  intended  to  signal  the  use 
of  a different  weight  standard  (the  same  device 
was  later  used  as  a denomination  marker  for 
the  Hannibalic  silver  and  the  bronze,  e.g., 
SNGOxford  807,  SNGANS  599ff.).  It  is  then 
curious  that  the  two  issues  were  not  distinguish- 
ed more  explicitly  from  one  another  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  weights  differ  substantially.'® 
Examples  of  both  were  reportedly  found  in  the 
Bernalda  hoard  with  the  other  Hera  head  tetr- 
obols, so  that  they  presumably  circulated  to- 
gether.’'^ 

The  stylistic  affinities  of  both  Leukippos 
issues  are  with  the  end  of  the  silver  coinage 
rather  than  with  the  issues  for  Alexander.’®  In 
addition  to  the  style  of  the  head  on  the  obverse, 
note  that  the  signature  II  occurs  only  on  G5 
and  on  the  “reduced”  drachms  with  owl  on 

Hohinson’s  note.s  in  the  British  Museum;  1 have  been 
unable  to  confirm  the  facts  from  other  sources. 

For  an  opposing  view,  see  Sta/.io,  “Osservazione" 
(above,  n.  72),  pp.  91  92,  where  the  Leukippos  gold  is 
“securely”  given  to  Alexander  because  the  type  is  taken 
to  be  parallel  to  the  Leukippos  distaters  and  staters;  the 
other  gold  types  are  also  given  to  the  same  |)eriod. 
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olive-spray  (FI);  furthermore,  the  engraving  of 
the  reverses  is  similar,  especially  the  rather 
fussily  curled  tip  of  the  leaf.  G6  has  the  knobbly 
barley  grains  and  the  unevenly  drilled  lettering 
of,  e.g.,  C8  and  CIO;  there  is  no  exact  parallel  on 
the  silver  for  the  ant  and  locust  symbols, 
though  there  is  an  issue  with  ant  and  cornu- 
copiae  (D4.8-14)  and  several  with  two  reverse 
symbols. 

Logic  would  suggest  that  the  facing-head 
issues  followed  after  the  Hera  head  because 
they  are  all  struck  on  the  same  weight  standard 
and  the  format  of  the  reverses  is  the  same 
(single  barley  ear  and  ethnic  in  the  longer  form 
METArON,  which  is  not  found  on  the  silver 
after  A6.2-5).  The  Leukippos  issues  stand  apart 
in  using  different  weight  standards  and  the 
double  barley  ear  reverse  type;  there  is  clearly 
no  stylistic  or  other  connection  with  the  early 
group  of  Leukippos  silver,  so  that  it  would  be 
tempting  to  place  these  issues  much  later  in  the 
coinage.  This  arrangement  is  to  some  extent 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  Bernalda 
hoard,  the  source  of  many  of  the  known  speci- 
mens of  the  gold.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
Hera  head  tetrobols  in  the  hoard  were  more 
worn  than  the  Leukippos  pieces,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  condition  of  the  others  is  less  reveal- 
ing. The  British  Museum  possesses  casts  of 
three  specimens  each  of  the  Leukippos  and 
facing-Demeter  types  from  the  hoard,  and  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them 
as  regards  wear:  both  appear  extremely  fresh 
(compare,  too,  SNGANS  396-98  and  Gulben- 
kian  71-72,  also  from  the  hoard).  Facing  heads 
obviously  show  wear  very  quickly,  but  there  is 
no  sign  at  all  of  rubbing  on  the  nose  and  hair  of 
the  Lockett  specimen  from  Bernalda  (compare 
the  rubbed  nose  of  the  BM-Lloyd  Nike).  Simi- 
larly, the  beard  and  details  of  the  Leukippos 
heads  are  equally  sharp.  The  gold  pieces  were 
presumably  kept  in  some  kind  of  separate 
purse,  not  mingled  with  the  very  large  quantity 
of  silver  in  the  pot,  so  that  they  would  have 
been  somewhat  protected  from  further  damage 
after  deposit;  it  appears  that  both  the  Leukip- 
pos and  the  facing-Demeter  types  were  added 
almost  immediately  after  they  were  struck. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  indicate  which 
was  added  first  nor  whether  their  burial  was 
separated  by  a long  or  short  interval. 


The  known  specimens  of  the  Nike  head 
probably  came  from  a single  hoard  found  about 
1960,  but  unfortunately  the  other  contents,  il 
any,  are  not  recorded.  All  show  some  wear, 
which  suggests  that  the  issue  was  in  circulation 
for  a while  before  burial.  We  shall  have  to  await 
other  well-documented  hoard  evidence  to 
ascertain  their  relationship  to  the  other  gold 
and  to  establish  the  sequence  of  issues  more 
objectively.  PAjc  the  moment  let  us  suppose 
the  order  to  be:  I lera-Nike-facing  Demeter- 
Leukippos  (2l)-Leukippos  (ant). 

When  and  why  did  the  mint  switch  from  one 
weight  standard  to  another  (if  not,  indeed,  to  a 
third)  ? There  are  two  possible  reasons: 

(i)  For  the  first  gold  issue  the  city,  with  no 
tradition  of  striking  in  gold,  chose  to  adopt  the 
same  standard  as  for  the  silver,  and  this  stan- 
dard was  maintained  for  the  facing-head  issues 
(perhaps  the  gold  was  intended  primarily  for 
payments  locally  and  the  recipients  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  standard).  By  the  time  of  the 
Leukippos  issue  it  had  become  clear  that  it 
would  be  more  practical  to  follow  the  Attic 
standard,  which  had  become  widely  known  as  a 
result  of  the  large  issues  of  Philip  11  of  Macedon 
and  which  had  been  used  all  along  by  Taras  for 
its  gold  issues  as  well  as  by  Alexander  the 
Molossian  for  all  his  coinage  in  gold  and  silver 
struck  in  S.  Italy.  If  the  gold  was  intended  as 
payment  for  mercenaries,  it  would  obviously  be 
more  acceptable  if  struck  on  a generally  recog- 
nized standard.  This  does  not  explain,  however, 
the  heavier  Leukippos  issue,  which  fits  neither 
standard;  the  only  explanation,  somewhat  im- 
plausible though  it  may  be,  is  that  it  might  be 
equivalent  to  a half-stater  on  the  reduced  stan- 
dard. 

(ii)  The  variations  in  weights  may  be  the  result 
of  changes  in  the  gold/silver  ratio  following 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  huge  Macedonian  gold 
coinages  in  Italy.  The  mint  may  have  been 
trying  throughout  to  maintain  the  rough  equi- 
valence: 1 gold  tetrobol  = 4 silver  staters.  The 
first  issues,  before  the  gold  of  Philip  1 1 had 
made  much  impression  in  the  West,  were 
struck  on  the  local  standard  with  the  gold/sil- 
ver ratio  at  12:1  [2.6g  AI  = 31.2g  JR,  i.e.,  4 
staters].  The  lighter  Leukippos  issue,  struck 
later  when  the  gold  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander 
the  Great  had  been  absorbed  into  circulation, 
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was  also  equivalent  to  4 staters,  but  at  a ratio 
of  11:1  [2.85g  N = 31.35g  yR];  conveniently, 
this  also  passed  as  an  Attic  tetrobol.  The  heavi- 
er Leukippos  issue,  perhaps  later  still,  was 
struck  when  the  ratio  had  fallen  to  10:1  [3.25g 
A/  = 32.5g  M]. 

The  changes  in  weight  are  hard  to  understand 
given  that  Taras  maintained  the  same  standard 
throughout  for  its  more  abundant  gold  issues, 
without  any  fluctuations  in  weight.  Why  did 
Metapontum  not  simply  imitate  Taras,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
probably  striking  gold  on  the  same  occasions 

This  leads  to  the  further  problem  of  assigning 
more  specific  dates  to  the  issues.  The  first,  with 
Hera  head,  seems  to  date  to  the  330s  during  the 
Molossian  expedition,  as  argued  above.  The 
Nike  head,  too,  may  well  belong  to  the  second 
phase  of  the  campaign,  following  Alexander’s 
first  successes  for  which  the  type  would  be 
appropriate,  though  this  is  mere  conjecture. s® 
(The  Leukippos  gold  issues,  which  have  often 
been  attributed  to  this  period,  are  as  we  have 
seen  quite  unlike  the  Leukippos  staters  and 
distaters  and  therefore  appear  to  belong  later  in 
the  sequence.)  There  is  no  trace  in  the  literary 
or  archaeological  record  of  specific  campaigns 
against  the  barbarians  in  the  decades  immedi- 
ately after  Alexander,  although  problems  clearly 
continued  at  least  for  a while.  The  Kleonymos 
episode  could  have  been  the  occasion  for  pay- 
ments in  gold  for  the  defense  of  the  city 
( ?facing  Demeter/first  Leukippos  issue),  and 
there  may  have  been  skirmishes  with  the  bar- 
barians which  required  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures at  any  time  between  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  and  the  successes  of  F^yrrhus  ( ?Leukip- 
pos  typefs]). 

The  terminus  ante  quern  for  all  the  gold  would 
appear  to  be  the  early  stages  of  the  Pyrrhic 
War.  All  the  varieties  had  been  issued  before 
the  burial  of  the  Iternalda  hoard,  which  in  all 

Stazio,  “Osservazionc”  (above,  n.  72),  p.  92, 
believes  that  Metapontum  was  simply  showing  its 
irule.pendence.  He  does  not  discuss  the  variations  in 
weight  and  declares  all  the  gold  to  he  Achaean  tetrohols 
w'eighing  2.8.'>g. 

As  Kraay,  A(Xi(i,  p.  .‘Uifi,  nos.  611  12. 

.See  Griffith  (above,  n.  69),  C.h.  10,  and  Launey 
(above,  n.  69),  Vol.  2,  pp.  7.60ff.,  on  rates  of  remunera- 
tion. (iavalry  aiul  specialist  infantry  would  have  receiv- 


probability  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
War  as  the  silver  contents  range  down  to  the 
issues  immediately  prior  to  Pyrrhus:  the  first  of 
the  “late”  Demeters  of  Metapontum  (Class  D), 
most  of  the  issues  of  Taras  Period  VI,  Heraclea 
to  Work  85ff.  (i.e.,  before  the  final  full-weight 
staters),  Thurium  to  the  last  issues  of  full- 
weight  staters.  As  noted  above,  the  literary  and 
epigraphic  evidence  implies  that  all  of  the  sup- 
port for  Pyrrhus  at  the  outset  came  from  Taras, 
and  that  the  other  cities  became  involved  only 
after  the  battle  of  Heraclea;  the  dominant  role 
of  Taras  is  certainly  borne  out  by  the  city’s 
large  issues  of  gold  with  Pyrrhic  references.  The 
contribution  of  Metapontum,  if  the  Leukippos 
gold  does  belong  to  the  War,  was  minimal. 
Evidence  suggests  that  a mercenary’s  basic  pay 
in  cash  was  approximately  20  silver  staters  per 
month  in  the  third  century,  with  bonuses  equi- 
valent to  1-2  months’  pay  (i.e.,  5 gold  tetr- 
obols),  so  that  one  tetrobol  die-pair  might  have 
produced  roughly  a month’s  pay  or  a small 
bonus  payment  for  1000  men.®i 
The  Leukippos  varieties  cannot  be  attributed 
with  certainty  to  the  Pyrrhic  War,  though  a 
good  case  could  be  made.  As  already  mention- 
ed, the  only  association  between  the  Attic- 
weight  tetrobols  and  the  silver  is  with  the 
“reduced  standard”  drachms:  both  denomina- 
tions were  unusual  at  Metapontum  but 
common  at  Taras,  the  drachms  apparently 
from  Period  VI  onward,  even  before  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  standard  for  the  nomos  (cp.  similar 
drachms  at  Croton  with  owl  on  barley  wreath, 
SNGANS  422).  There  are  other  possible 
connections  with  Taras,  too.  The  signature  II, 
found  on  the  gold  and  the  drachms  but  other- 
wise unknown  at  Metapontum,  occurs  on  nomoi 
of  Taras  Periods  VI  (C-D)  and  VII  (C);  the 
Skylla  hurling  a rock,  also  unique  at  Metapon- 
tum, decorates  the  helmet  of  Athena  on  the 
Tarentine  reduced  weight  drachms.  Further- 
ed higher  rates  of  pay.  ,\s  an  indication  of  the  scale  of  the 
outlay  involved  in  the  Pyrrhic  expedition,  Leve'que, 
l^yrrhos  (above,  n.  2),  p.  .322,  reckons  that  Pyrrhus  had 
about  30. (too  troops  at  the  battle  of  Heraclea,  and 
accepts  as  plausible  I'rontinus'  figure  of  10,000  at  .Aus- 
culuni  the  following  year;  some  of  these  were  regular 
soldiers  and  some  mercenaries  raised  for  the  occasion, 
but  all  had  to  be  paid. 
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more,  there  are  issues  of  diobols/triobols  at 
Metapontuni  (p.  48)  which  also  copy  4'aren- 
tine  types  and  which  have  been  interpreted  as 
an  alliance  issue  of  some  kind.  All  three  issues 
may  have  been  part  of  a concerted  effort 
against  the  barbarians  some  time  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  third  century.  The  heavier  Leu- 
kippos  issue  has  no  strong  connection  with  any 
other  issues  of  Metapontum  or  Taras  and  can- 


not be  placed  with  any  assurance,  although  the 
lower  gold:silver  ratio  may  indicate  that  it  is 
the  last  gold  struck. 

The  problems  raised  here  can  be  resolved 
only  when  there  is  more  information,  in  parti- 
cular further  specimens  of  06  to  provide  better 
data  on  the  possible  weight  standard  and  more 
hoards  to  help  clarify  the  chronology. 


Fractional  Coinage 


Silver  fractions  had  been  a feature  of  the 
coinage  of  Metapontiim  from  the  very  outset. 
Although  fractions  were  not  provided  with 
every  issue  of  staters,  the  relative  abundance 
and  variety  of  smaller  denominations  indicates 
that  fractions  were  considered  an  essential  part 
of  the  mint’s  output.  This  long  tradition 
appears  to  have  come  to  an  end  fairly  abruptly 
with  the  Apollo  Karneios  triobols  of  Part  2 Class 
III,  after  which  there  was  probably  an  interval 
of  more  than  half  a century  without  any  frac- 
tional silver.  It  seems  unlikely  to  have  been 
simply  coincidental  that  bronze  issues  started 
to  be  struck  at  about  the  same  time.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  that  the  city  henceforward  opted 
for  bronze  as  the  most  practical  and  flexible 
means  of  providing  very  small  change,  and  only 
rarely  thereafter  struck  silver  fractions.  (It  is, 
of  course,  much  simpler  to  produce  small  deno- 
minations in  bronze  than  in  silver,  and  bronze 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  fiduciary 
and  not  necessarily  very  strictly  regulated.) 
This  practice  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  Taras, 
whose  fractional  silver  coinage  is  copious  and 
the  bronze  minimal. 

A preliminary  study  of  the  bronze  has  been 
attempted  elsewhere;®^  the  arrangement  is  per- 
force highly  conjectural,  since  there  are  rela- 
tively few  connections  with  the  silver  and  even 
fewer  objective  clues  to  absolute  dating.  The 
sequence  and  chronology  can  only  be  given  a 
more  secure  base  when  the  results  of  the  arch- 
aeological work  in  the  territory  of  the  city 
are  available,  so  that  the  bronze  coins  can  be 
placed  in  the  context  of  the  pottery  and  other 
finds.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  bronze  coinage 
appears  to  have  started  at  the  very  end  of  the 
fifth  century  ( ?unit  and  half:  SNGCop  1250, 
1270),  and  continued  throughout  the  fourth 
century  and  into  the  third.  As  on  the  silver,  the 
barley  ear  serves  as  distinguishing  reverse  type 
for  the  city  (or  barley  grains  on  some  of  the 
smaller  denominations),  and  the  obverse  is 
almost  always  the  head  of  a deity. 

Johnston,  “Bronze  Coinage”  (above,  n.  24). 


d’he  most  widely  known  bronze  types  are 
those  marked  with  the  denomination  “obol” 
(SNGANS  552-54),  struck,  to  judge  from  the 
variety  of  flans  and  styles,  over  a number  ol 
years  around  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Two  smaller  denominations  ( ?ha]f  and  quarter, 
distinguished  by  barley  ear  and  barley  grain 
reverse  types,  respectively)  were  also  struck  in 
the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century; 
the  dating  is  based  largely  on  the  similarity 
with  the  staters  of  Part  2 in  the  style  of  the 
barley  ears  on  the  reverses  (and  also,  where 
appropriate,  the  Demeter  heads).  The  obverse 
types  are  very  varied:  Apollo,  Athena,  Leukip- 
pos.  Pan,  Zeus  Ammon,  as  well  as  the  predic- 
table Demeter  and  several  unidentified  heads 
of  bearded  males.  In  the  last  part  of  the  century 
an  even  smaller  denomination  was  introduced 
(barley  ear  reverse,  less  than  1.5g).  Issues  attri- 
butable to  this  period  are  not  very  numerous, 
perhaps  because  the  needs  for  small  change 
were  adequately  met  by  the  earlier  bronze 
coinage.  Besides,  some  of  the  silver  fractions 
belong  to  the  last  decades  of  the  century  and, 
while  they  clearly  represented  much  larger 
denominations  than  the  bronze,  they  may  have 
been  to  some  extent  an  alternative. 

The  nature  of  the  bronze  coinage  changes 
significantly  in  the  next  phase,  which  may  well 
belong  to  the  period  after  the  last  silver  staters 
were  struck.  Instead  of  being  produced  singlv, 
as  usual  hitherto,  the  majority  of  issues 
comprise  three  or  four  denominations  (identi- 
fiable by  their  reverse  types  of  barley  ear/three 
barley  grains/two  sizes  of  barley  ear  with  dis- 
tinctive obverse  types);  each  such  issue  has 
some  unifying  factor  (common  symbols  or 
signatures,  or  else  thematic  connections,  such 
as  reverse  symbol  related  to  obverse  type).  No 
precise  dates  can  be  attached,  though  some  of 
the  types  and  symbols  may  be  interpreted  as 
Pyrrhic;  the  hoard  evidence  is  unsatisfactory  in 
this  regard,  and  indicates  nothing  more  definite 
than  the  third  century  (IGCH  2008,  2039, 
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2040).  The  remainder  of  the  bronze  coinage 
dates  from  later  still  in  the  third  century  and 
need  not  concern  us  here  since  it  clearly  post- 
dates the  silver  issues. 

The  silver  fractions  are  very  sparse  in  compa- 
rison with  the  bronze.  There  is  a single  drachm 
issue,  which  will  be  discussed  further  below, 
and  several  issues  of  smaller  fractions  weighing 
in  the  region  of  Ig.  The  relationship  between 
the  fractions  and  the  staters  (or  between  the 
various  issues  of  fractions)  is  far  from  clear-cut. 
In  one  instance  only,  F2,  the  fractions  are 
obviously  related  to  the  staters.  Cl,  with  the 
identical  obverse  type  (Demeter)  and  reverse 
symbol  (plough),  though  with  different  signa- 
tures (P  on  the  fractions,  MAX  on  the  staters). 
Like  the  stater  issue,  F2  is  a relatively  large 
issue  (four  obverse,  eight  reverse  dies).  For  the 
rest,  another  approach  is  necessary  since  the 
other  fractions  do  not  correspond  exactly  to 
any  stater  types. 

Taras,  Thurium  and  Heraclea  used  exclu- 
sively Athena  types  for  the  obverses  of  their 
triobol/diobol  size  fractions  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Metapontum  also  struck  Athena  types  in 
four  variants;  crested  Attic  helmet  decorated 
with  hippocamp  or  Skylla,  and  plain  Corinthian 
helmet  with  or  without  long  neck-flap.  The  first 
two  may  well  have  been  struck  in  imitation  of 
— perhaps  to  be  interchangeable  with  — the 
fractions  of  the  neighboring  cities,  some  of 
which  are  almost  identical  in  style.  Taras  also 
struck  some  fractions  on  the  reduced  standard 
on  which  Athena  wears  a Corinthian  helmet 
without  flap,  not  unlike  some  variants  of  F2. 

4'he  other  two  obverse  types,  Zeus  Ammon 
and  Apollo  Karneios,  are  peculiar  to  Metapon- 
tum. Both  were  clearly  part  of  the  heraldic 


vocabulary  of  the  city  since  they  are  also  used 
as  types  for  the  bronze;  Apollo  Karneios  had,  of 
course,  already  appeared  on  the  early  double- 
relief staters  and  fractions  (N.334  ff.,  N.363  ff.). 

The  reverse  types  with  two  exceptions  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  staters:  barley  ear,  usually 
with  symbol  (and  occasionally  with  signature 
as  well).  The  two  exceptions  arc  the  scenes  of 
Herakles  struggling  with  a lion,  either  kneeling 
(Fll,  15)  or  standing  (F"14).  These,  too,  w'ere 
standard  types  for  the  fractions  of  Taras  and 
Heraclea,  and  the  Metapontine  versions  have 
been  interpreted  as  being  part  of  some  kind  of 
“federal”  issue  of  the  three  cities.  The  reverse 
symbols  (plough,  tripod,  owl  and  locust,  club, 
cornucopiae)  are  drawm  from  the  same  reper- 
toire as  those  on  the  staters  and  cannot  necessa- 
rily be  matched  with  them. 

Each  of  the  three  obverse  types  occurs  with 
several  symbols,  and  it  is  an  interesting  feature 
that  some  are  die-linked  through  obverses 
and/or  reverses  to  form  composite,  and  presu- 
mably roughly  contemporary,  issues.  The  links 
can  be  seen  most  readily  in  the  diagram  (fig.  3). 

Only  a few'  of  the  dies  are  linked,  but  others 
may  be  identified  as  more  examples  come  to 
light.  Various  interpretations  of  this  pattern  of 
issues  are  possible.  The  different  obverse  types 
might  distinguish  different  w'orkshops/officinae 
and  the  symbols  different  responsible  officials, 
or  batches  of  metal,  or  items  of  expenditure.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  numbers  of  dies  involved 
are  so  minute  that  such  complexity  seems 
improbable  and  there  is  perhaps  no  need  for 
overly  elaborate  explanations.  It  does  never- 
theless seem  likely  that  the  symbols  are  not 
directly  connected  with  the  same  symbols  on 
the  staters.  Despite  the  spread  of  w eights,  these 
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fractions  probafily  represent  a single  denomina- 
tion. 

Several  other  issues  of  fractions  are  known,  in 
some  cases  with  the  same  symbols  as  the  die- 
linked  issues  above.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  Athena 
issue  with  owl  and  locust  (F4)  which  could  be 
added  to  (ii)  above,  although  there  is  no  visible 
signature  on  the  reverse  (as  there  is  on  the 
Karneios  and  Ammon  versions).  This  issue 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  staters  of  C3  in 
that  both  have  Athena  on  the  obverse  (though 
the  fractions  have  Attic  helmet  with  hippo- 
camp,  not  plain  Corinthian  helmet)  and  the  owl 
and  locust  symbol  on  the  reverse  — perhaps  the 
badge  of  a prominent  family,  as  Noe  suggest- 
ed,and  hence  likely  to  occur  more  than  once. 
The  Apollo  Karneios  fractions  with  the  same 
symbol  (F7)  have  a similar  or  perhaps  better 
claim  to  be  connected  with  the  staters,  in  that 
the  obverse  shares  the  same  signature,  lA. 

Another  apparently  repeated  symbol  is  the 
plough,  which  occurs  with  obverse  Athena  in 
Attic  helmet  decorated  with  Skylla  or  hippo- 
camp  as  well  as  with  Demeter.  The  existence  of 
the  exact  parallel  between  F2  and  the  stater 
types  suggests  that  neither  the  Athena  frac- 
tions nor  the  die-linked  fractions  with  plough 
symbol  (see  (i)  above)  belong  with  Cl.  One 
cannot  therefore  argue  that  Athena-Skylla/ 
club,  F3,  must  belong  with  the  Leukippos 
staters  (B2)  simply  on  account  of  the  club 
symbol,  though  it  is  possible.  (Note  that  the 
club  appears  frequently  on  the  fractions  of 
Taras  and  Heraclea  as  an  adjunct  of  Herakles 
or  as  a symbol,  and  was  also  a symbol  on  the 
drachms  of  the  Lucani  [p.  18  above].) 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  Athena/cornuco- 
piae  issues  (F21-22)  may  or  may  not  belong 
with  the  late  staters,  D4.8ff.  If  the  symbol  is 
assumed  to  have  Pyrrhic  significance,  the  frac- 
tions could  have  been  struck  at  any  point  in  the 
city’s  involvement  in  the  war.  The  issue  runs  to 
at  least  seven  obverse  dies  in  varying  styles. 
Identical  fractions,  apart  from  the  ethnic,  were 
struck  by  the  Apulian  city  of  Rubi  (SNGANS 
716-19),  perhaps  at  the  same  time. 

In  view  of  these  doubtful  connections  be- 
tween fractions  and  staters,  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  a chronology  on  the  basis  of  common 


types  and  syndiols.  The  hoard  evidence  is  not 
as  useful  as  it  might  be,  partly  because  ol 
inadequate  publication,  partly  because  the 
Taras  fractions  are  not  always  clearly  attribut- 
able between  the  later  Fvans  periods.  I'orchia- 
rolo  (IGCII  1977)  was  clearly  accumulated  over 
a long  time-span  since  it  contained  incuse  and 
early  double-relief  staters  with,  for  the  most 
part,  contemporary  fractions.  Among  the  latest 
pieces  are  a stater  of  Metapontum  with  star 
symbol  (C8)  and  three  of  Taras  Period  VII;  all 
1400+  Taras  fractions  were  reckoned  to  be  full 
weight,  pre-Period  VII.  The  two  Metapontum 
fractions  relevant  to  Part  3 were  Demeter/ 
plough  types,  presumably  struck  well  before 
the  burial  of  the  hoard.  The  Timmari  hoard 
included  two  Athena/cornucopiae  fractions 
with  Taras  to  Period  VIII,  obviously  a mid-  to 
late  third  century  burial.  Taranto  1899  (IGCH 
1982)  included  three  Demeter/plough  and 
Athena/“branch”  (presumably  a cornucopiae) 
with  Taras  staters  to  Period  VI,  drachms  to 
Period  VII  and  fractions,  including  reduced. 
All  in  all,  the  hoards  to  date  offer  little  insight 
into  chronology. 

The  resemblances  between  the  fractions  of 
Metapontum  and  those  of  Heraclea  and  Taras 
in  particular  provide  the  best  indication  of 
relative  chronology,  and  suggest  that  most 
belong  to  the  period  between  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century  and  the  Pyrrhic  War.  (F24, 
Demeter/owl,  could  belong  with  the  half-she- 
kels of  the  Hannibalic  period:  the  Demeter  and 
Tanit  heads  are  very  similar,  and  both  have  an 
owl  symbol.)  The  drachms  (FI),  too,  clearly 
echo  the  drachms  of  Taras  and  Croton  with 
similar  owl  types  (Vlasto  1102-3;  SNGANS 
421-22),  dated  by  Evans  to  his  Periods  VI  and 
VII  in  spite  of  the  low  weight,  because  some  of 
the  signatures  occur  on  staters  of  Period  VI. 

The  denominations  are  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish because  the  pieces  are  small,  and  are 
often  poorly  preserved  (or  perhaps  carelessly 
struck)  so  that  margins  of  error  in  the  weight 
may  be  large.  The  vast  majority  of  the  fractions 
weigh  in  the  region  of  Ig  and  appear  to  have 
been  intended  to  be  interchangeable  with  the 
fourth  century  diobols  of  Taras  which  also 
weigh  about  Ig,  although  in  both  cases  the 


Noe-Johnston,  p.  9. 
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weights  often  lie  rather  below  the  theoretical 
weight:  diobols  at  Taras  and  triobols  at  Meta- 
pontum should  have  weighed  about  1.3g  with 
the  nomos/stater  weighing  7.8g.  The  Demeter/ 
plough  fractions  are  closest  to  this  standard 
(0.9— 1.3g).  The  other  fractions  rarely  surpass  Ig 
and  many  are  much  lighter  (0.65-0.9g);  it  is 
possible  that  the  change  in  obverse  type  for  the 
related  Athena-Zeus-Apollo  fractions  may  have 
indicated  a change  in  denomination,  and  that 
these  smaller  fractions  are  in  fact  diobols  (theo- 
retical weight  0.86g).  The  drachms,  too,  appear 
to  have  been  designed  to  match  a Tarentine 
denomination:  the  “reduced”  drachms.  Like 


them,  the  Metapontine  drachms  were  equiva- 
lent to  half-staters  rather  than  the  traditional 
Achaean  third-stater.  On  this  weight  system 
diobols  could  again  weigh  Ig,  so  that  some  of 
the  fractions  might  be  associated  with  the 
“reduced”  drachms,  metrologically  at  least. 
Even  the  Hannibalic  standard  could  accommo- 
date an  eighth-shekel  of  about  0.9-lg  ( ? F 24). 

The  relative  abundance  of  fractional  issues  — 
in  silver  but  particularly  in  bronze  — indicates, 
as  Stazio  has  already  pointed  out,®^  the  impor- 
tance of  trade  in  the  economy  of  the  city  and 
reflects  the  desire  to  facilitate  even  the  smallest 
transactions. 


^ “Osservazione”  (above,  n.  72),  p.  101. 


Symbols  and  Signatures 


Almost  every  coin  of  Metapontum  froni 
roughly  400  BC  onward  carries  at  least  one 
symbol  or  signature  and  frequently  has  both.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  these  marks  — 
which  often  assume  disproportionate  impor- 
tance for  the  numismatist  because  they  may 
provide  the  only  way  of  grouping  issues  and 
identifying  relationships  between  them  — were 
usually  added  to  dies  by  the  mint  for  purely 
administrative  purposes  (so  that  there  was 
some  means  of  matching  up  the  bullion  con- 
sumed and  the  coinage  struck,  or  of  tracing  a 
batch  of  coins  and  the  person(s)  responsible  if 
the  metal  was  found  to  be  defective  or  if  some 
other  problem  arose).  Neither  symbols  nor 
signatures  had  any  great  significance  after  the 
coins  left  the  mint.  Symbols  in  particular  must 
often  have  been  chosen  at  random,  so  that 
there  is  now  a real  danger  of  overexplanation. 
Nevertheless,  since  they  were  sometimes  picked 
from  the  repertoire  of  particular  personal 
emblems  that  we  can  identify  or  else  that  made 
an  allusion  to  a known  event  (such  as  the 
Pyrrhic  symbols  at  Taras),  it  is  worth  examin- 
ing them  more  closely  and  considering  possible 
interpretations,  in  case  they  may  provide  use- 
ful information. 

Symbols  were  used  at  Metapontum  (as  else- 
where) long  before  signatures,  first  during  the 
period  of  the  incuse  coinage  (Part  1 Class  V), 
and  intermittently  thereafter  on  the  reverse 
dies  of  the  staters.  In  Part  2,  obverse  symbols 
almost  always  serve  to  identify  the  head  of  the 
deity  (Demeter/Persephone  with  torch  [N.322, 
421],  with  barley  ear  [N.391ff.],  with  barley 
grain  [N.439ff.],  with  poppy-head  [N.406ff.]; 
the  exception  is  N.331,  where  the  symbols  are 
unexplained).  This  tradition  continues  in  Part 
3 (Zeus  with  fulmen  [A6.2ff.];  Demeter  with 
torch  [A5,  A6.12],  with  barley  ears  [A7.10ff.]; 
perhaps  Leukippos  with  parazonium  [A6.10]). 
It  cannot,  however,  explain  the  retention  of  the 

E.g.,  Karneios/billhook,  SNGOxford  810;  Pan/sy- 
rinx, SNGOxford8\l;  Hermes/caduceus,  SNGOxford  S13. 


torch  when  the  obverse  type  switched  to  Leu- 
kippos on  A5  or  the  obverse  symbols  on  the 
other  Leukip[)os  issues  (barley  grain,  A3;  gra- 
pes, A4;  lion  protome  or  head,  Bl-2;  dog,  B3); 
the  Leukippos  issues  do  tend  to  have  more 
“control  marks”  than  other  issues,  a point  that 
will  be  discussed  further  below.  (Jbverse  sym- 
bols do  not  occur  at  all  in  Class  C,  and  are 
revived  only  at  the  end  of  Class  D,  where  one 
Demeter  obverse  die  carries  a wreath  symbol  in 
place  of  a signature  (D5.1),  subsequently  recut 
as  a billhook  (D5.2).  Almost  every  reverse  die  of 
Part  3 appears  to  have  been  marked  by  a 
symbol,  the  only  exceptions  are  those  of  A5,  B4 
(both  with  letters  only),  and  some  dies  of  A4 
(symbol  possibly  off-flan)  and  A6.3ff.  (where 
one  die  has  both  symbol  and  letters  and  the 
other  two  only  the  signature). 

In  a few  cases  the  reverse  symbol  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  obverse  type  (Apollo/ 
snake  [Python?],  A6.6;  Tharragoras  the  war- 
rior/trophy, A7.13ff.;  Demeter/pig,  D4.18;  Hera- 
kles/cantharus,  D4.1ff.);  there  is  a group  of 
third-century  bronze  coins  where  this  seems  to 
be  the  obvious  explanation  for  the  selection  of 
reverse  symbols.®^  Many  of  the  symbols  recur 
throughout  the  coinage  (most  notably  the 
grasshopper),  which  might  mean  that  these 
were  the  badges  of  prominent  families,  or  that 
they  were  obvious  decorative  adjuncts  to  a 
barley  ear  (especially  locust,  mouse,  ant,  fly), 
or  simply  common  everyday  objects  (plough, 
hayfork,  tongs,  the  different  ceramic  contain- 
ers); yet  others  are  standard  symbols  widely 
used  on  Greek  coinage  (caduceus,  griffin,  gra- 
pes, tripod,  bucranium).  A handful  of  more 
unusual  symbols  are  found  at  both  Metapon- 
tum and  Taras  at  approximately  the  same 
period  and  their  conjunction  may  be  significant 
(comic  mask:  A9.I  and  Taras  V,  Vlasto  660; 
cock:  D2.1-4  and  Taras  VIG;  identical  form  of 
krater  on  a high  base:  D3.3ff.  and  Taras  VI  ILl, 
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compare  the  symbol  on  the  obverse  of  bronze  of 
Pyrrhus,  Leveque  [above,  n.  2],  pi.  7 no.  11; 
two  amphorae:  D4.15ff.  and  Taras  VllCy).®^' 
Finally,  a few  symbols  are  traditionally 
connected  with  foreigners  who  intervened  in 
Magna  Graecia:  fulmen  and  eagle  with  Alexan- 
der the  Molossian;  triskeles  with  Agathokles; 
fulmen,  star,  cornucopiae,  owl,  amphora, 
bucranium,  spear-head  with  Pyrrhus.  Many  of 
these  emblems  occur  on  their  coinages  in  their 
own  names  and  hence  it  has  been  tempting  to 
connect  S.  Italian  coins  marked  by  the  same 
symbols  with  their  activities  in  the  area.  The 
associations  are  by  no  means  certain,  however: 
Andrew  Burnett®^  has  cautioned  against  the 
close  link  between  the  triskeles  and  Agathokles, 
as  argued  by  Seltman,®®  because  the  symbol 
appears  at  a number  of  S.  Italian  mints  which 
had  no  direct  connection  with  Agathokles  and 
yet  does  not  appear  on  the  coinage  of  Croton, 
which  was  captured  by  him.  At  best  its  use 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  example  of 
Agathokles,  but  the  chronological  connection  is 
weak.  Nevertheless,  Burnett’s  warning  could 
drive  us  too  far  to  the  other  extreme.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  coinage  of  Croton  is 
very  patchy  throughout  the  fourth  and  into  the 
third  centuries,  and  — since  none  of  the  issues 
can  be  securely  dated  to  the  period  of  Agatho- 
kles — the  absence  there  of  the  triskeles 
may  not  be  significant.  While  it  is  true  that 
Agathokles  is  not  known  to  have  gone  beyond 
Croton  in  the  290s,  the  possibility  that  the 
triskeles  on  D4.4ff.  at  Metapontum  refers  to 
him  cannot  be  entirely  excluded.  As  to  the 
Epirote  symbols,  the  fulmen  of  B4  seems 
plausibly  to  belong  to  the  period  of  Alexander; 
the  star  (C8),  amphora  (03.10),  and  cornuco- 
piae (I)T8ff.)  also  occur  on  coins  of  Pyrrhus®® 
and  on  some  S.  Italian  coinage  associated  with 
the  Pyrrhic  War  (e.g.,  (iroton:  cornucopiae, 
SNGANS  412-13;  Ileraclea:  bucranium. 

On  the  .significance  of  the  double  amphorae,  see  K. 
l^etersen,  “Diosknren  in  Tarent,”  MDAI  (Romische 
Abteiluncj)  15  (1900),  pp.  1 61,  illuslraled  at  p.  24.  The 
amphorae  were  terracotta  containers  for  wine  offered  at 
the  hero-feast  for  the  Dioskuri. 

SNR  1977  (above,  n.  50),  pp.  119  20. 

Above,  n.  42. 

***  H.V.  Head,  Principal  (loins  of  Hie  (Ireeks  (London, 
1932),  pi.  37,  15  19, 


SNGANS  87-88).  In  addition,  the  dog  on  B3  is 
apparently  a Molossian  hound.®®  The  bird  on 
the  reverse  of  B3  does  not  look  sufficiently 
aquiline  to  be  taken  for  an  Epirote  eagle 
(compare  N.408,  showing  a similar  bird),  and 
nor  does  the  bird  with  wings  closed  on  the 
reverse  of  the  Hera-head  gold:  the  manner  of 
presentation  is  unlike  the  eagles  of  the  Epirote 
coinage  proper  or  of  Taras  Period  VA  which 
Evans  associated  with  Alexander. 

What  significance  the  symbols  had  as  control 
marks  cannot  be  guessed,  and  most  probably 
changed  in  the  course  of  time  in  any  case. 
Clearly  at  the  outset  symbols  were  not  essential 
since  many  of  the  issues  of  Part  2 lack  them 
altogether.  They  could  have  been  intended  ini- 
tially to  distinguish  reverse  dies  (and  therefore 
batches  of  coins  within  an  issue  or  issues)  since 
the  symbol  almost  invariably  changes  from  die 
to  die  (the  exception  with  the  same  symbol  but 
differently  placed:  N.397— 8).®^  When  letters  are 
introduced  they  might  be  expected  to  replace 
symbols  — which  to  some  extent  they  seem  to 
do  in  the  parallel  symbol/letter  issues  of  Class 
VIII.®2  There  symbols  and  letters  do  not  corres- 
pond exactly  in  that  the  letters  are  repeated  on 
several  reverse  dies,  whereas  the  symbols 
continue  to  change  from  die  to  die  in  the  first 
part  of  Class  VIII.  Letters  and  symbols  do  not 
occur  together  on  a die,  i.e.,  clearly  standing  for 
different  things,  until  Part  3 (A3,  A6,  etc.,  but 
not  A5);  the  combination  then  becomes  stan- 
dard for  all  the  remaining  silver  staters  apart 
from  a couple  of  issues  almost  at  the  end  of  the 
coinage  (Dl-2,  D5.3-4:  symbol,  no  signature). 
The  gold,  as  we  shall  see,  has  either  symbol  or 
letters,  while  the  silver  fractions  and  bronze 
have  symbols  and  only  very  infrequently  let- 
ters as  well. 

Another  development  at  the  beginning  of 
Part  3 is  that  reverse  symbols  come  to  mark 
whole  issues,  the  same  symbols  (often  accornpa- 

(’.oinpare  P.H.  Franke,  Die  Anliken  Miinzen  von 
Epirus  (Wiesbaden,  1961),  pi.  .58,  6 and  pi.  59.  My 
thanks  to  T.V.  Iliittrey  for  pointing  out  this  resem- 
blance. 

*'  In  Part  3,  .symbols  seem  to  identify  the  rever.se  dies 
on  A7.10  12  and  A9,  where  the  .symbols  change  with 
each  die. 

Letters  first  occur  on  the  obverse  die  only, 
ap|)arently  in  addition  to  the  symbol;  .see  further  below. 
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nied  by  letters)  being  repeated  on  several 
reverse  dies.  Sinee  the  same  letters  may  be 
repeated  with  several  different  symbols,  the 
reverse  symbol  presumably  now  marks  some 
subsidiary  (more  frequent)  change  such  as  the 
issue  within  the  administrative  period  or  the 
agent  below  the  responsible  official.  Changes  of 
symbol  per  signature  become  more  frequent  in 
Class  D,  perhaps  indicating  a batch  within  an 
issue  or  even  an  officina  within  the  mint.  Simi- 
lar changes  take  place  at  other  mints,  e.g. 
Corinth  switched  from  symbols  only  to  lettered 
series  with  changing  symbols  between  Ravel 
Periods  IV  and  V. 

Letters  on  dies  have  a variety  of  possible 
explanations.  Single  letters  on  Greek  coins 
sometimes  stand  for  figures  (A  = l,  B = 2,  etc.), 
so  that  sequences  of  numbered  dies  or  issues 
can  be  reconstructed,  as  at  Poseidonia  or 
Thurium;  this  system  seems  never  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Metapontum.  Engravers  occasion- 
ally signed  their  work  with  either  abbreviated 
or  full  names,  usually  unobtrusively  among 
the  details  of  the  type.®^  This  was  once  a 
very  popular  explanation  of  large  numbers 
of  signatures,  especially  if  the  same  letters 
recurred  at  several  mints,  since  the  work 
of  peripatetic  engravers  is  well  documented, 
whereas  magistrates  with  jurisdiction  broader 
than  the  city  were  regarded  as  unlikely.  Evans, 
for  instance,  assigned  to  two  engravers  all  the 
dies  signed  K/KAA  and  A/API  at  Taras,  Hera- 
clea,  Thurium  and  Metapontum;  A/API  was 
argued  to  be  identical  with  Aristoxenos.®^  This 
hypothesis  was  neatly  proved  to  be  wrong  by 
the  discovery  of  a die  signed  KAA  recut  to  read 
API  (A6.7-8).  In  addition,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  stylistic  unity  between  the  pieces 
with  the  same  signatures.  It  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  any  of  the  signatures  of  Part  3 are 
those  of  engravers  (apart,  perhaps,  from  AS2PI, 
the  signature  on  the  obverse  of  C5.1). 

Most  of  the  letters  must  refer  to  individuals  in 

E.g.,  Aristoxenos,  Noe-Johnston,  pp.  62-63. 

9^  “Horsemen”  (above,  n.  2),  pp.  68-74,  105-24. 

9^  See  P.  Gauthier,  “Noms  de  magistrats,”  in 
Numismatique  antique  (Louvain,  1975),  pp.  174-79. 

99  For  EO)  at  Heraclea  and  Taras:  H.  Pfeiler,  “Die 
Namen  der  eponymen  Ephoren  auf  den  Stateren  von 
Taras  und  Herakleia,”  JNG  1965,  pp.  49-51. 

9'^  Gauthier  (above,  n.  95)  points  out  that  abbreviated 
names  and  monograms  were  never  meant  to  be  identi- 


some  way  “responsible”  for  the  coinage,  which 
may  mean  a contractor  involved  in  the  physical 
[)roducLion  of  the  coins;  or  a magistrate  (ol  the 
city  or  of  a league  of  cities)  who  authorized  or 
oversaw  the  issue,  or  whose  name  was  used  as  a 
convenient  device  to  date  the  issue."''  Letters 
sometimes  indicate  the  office  held  by  the 
magistrate,  though  rarely  on  coins  of  this  area 
and  period."®  It  has  been  suggested  that  APXIP 
on  A6.12  refers  to  an  office  such  as  archipryla- 
nis  or  archipresheules,  but  it  may  simply  be  an 
abbreviated  form  of  personal  names  such  as 
Archipolis  or  Archippus.  At  Metapontum  the 
names  are  always  abbreviated,  usually  to  only 
two  or  three  letters,  and  are  never  given  in  full 
as  at  Taras  (Period  VI  onward)  or  Heraclea,  so 
that  although  certain  signatures  recur  (espe- 
cially AP,  AY,  Al,  cDI)  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
they  stand  for  the  same  people  on  each  occa- 
sion."'^ The  same  is  true  for  signatures  common 
to  other  mints  as  well.  Are  APH,  AAI,  2A,  21  the 
same  people  at  Metapontum  and  Tarentum  ? Is 
the  Atha...  of  C2-4  the  same  person  as  the 
Atha...  at  Heraclea  (Work  57-84),  or  the  1-A  of 
D3  and  Heraclea,  SNGANS  80-85?  Or  21,  Nl, 
AA,  AAI  at  Thurium  and  Metapontum  ? Per- 
haps. The  conjunction  of  several  identical 
abbreviated  names  (KAA,  API,  ONA)  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  period  at  Metapontum, 
Heraclea,  Taras  and  Thurium  is  too  much  of  a 
coincidence  to  be  dismissed:  they  must  be  the 
same  people,  perhaps  magistrates  of  the  Ita- 
liote  League  charged  with  organizing  prepara- 
tions for  Alexander’s  expedition.  This  then 
raises  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  other 
signatures,  too,  refer  to  individuals  with  inter- 
city responsibilities."® 

Alternatively,  letters  (and  symbols,  too) 
could  designate  things  rather  than  people: 
workshops  or  officinae,  sources  of  funds,  or 
objects  of  expenditure.  At  this  remove  we  can 
only  speculate. 

The  earliest  signatures  at  Metapontum — 

fied  by  the  general  public. 

No  obvious  parallels  come  to  mind  because  federal 
coinages  (e.g.,  the  Achaean  League)  tended  to  strike 
clearly  identifiable  issues  using  distinctive  federal  types. 
In  the  second  century  there  is  an  instance  of  the  same 
■letters  occurring  on  Achaean  League  issues  of  Elis  and 
Patras  (AY-in  for  Elis,  AY-AP  for  Patras),  see  M.  Thomp 
son,  The  Agrinion  Hoard,  ANSNNM  159,  (New  York 
1968),  p.  101. 
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apart  from  that  of  the  engraver  Aristoxenos — 
appear  on  the  obverse  (Part  2 Class  VII),  where 
they  usually  occur  on  a single  die  only.  Signa- 
tures on  the  reverse  start  with  Part  2 Class  V 11 1 
(where  the  series  of  lettered  reverses  runs  paral- 
lel to  the  symbol  reverses)  and  they  are  then 
repeated  on  several  dies  to  form  groups  of  up  to 
five  die-pairs.  With  the  start  of  Part  3 reverse 
signatures  become  habitual  from  A5  onward, 
while  most  obverse  dies  are  also  signed  (excep- 
tions: B4  and  Dl,  obverse  only;  D2  and  Gl-2, 
5-6,  apparently  unsigned).  Since  there  are 
invariably  reverse  symbols,  and  sometimes 
obverse  symbols  as  well,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  all  the  control  marks  must 
have  represented.  The  most  thoroughly  marked 
dies  are  those  used  for  the  Leukippos  distaters 
and  staters  wdiich  have  both  symbols  and  signa- 
tures on  both  obverse  and  reverse;  this  perhaps 
reflects  the  involvement  of  military  as  well  as 
civilian  personnel.  Yet  the  gold,  which  might 
be  expected  to  require  the  closest  supervision, 
has  fewer  issue  marks  than  most  of  the  contem- 
porary silver:  there  is  either  a symbol  or  a 
signature  to  mark  each  issue. 

The  pattern  of  issues  (i.e.,  groups  of  dies  with 
common  symbols  and  signatures)  varies  consi- 
derably. The  KAA/API/ONA  group  is  unusual  in 
that  there  are  several  different  obverse  types  as 
well  as  symbols  and  combinations  of  signatures 
within  the  group.  Otherwise  for  each  issue  the 
standard  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  pro- 
duce several  reverse  dies  with  the  same  symbol 
and  signature  (caduceus  +AY;  tripod  + PPO; 
mouse  +<I>I).  The  issues  gradually  increase  in 
size  up  to  35  and  28  die-pairs  respectively  for 
the  main  Leukippos  issues  (B2-3),  reach  their 
peak  with  almost  70  die-pairs  for  the  plough 
issue,  and  then  diminish  again  to  smaller  issues 
comprising  10-20  die-[)airs;  in  the  final  (ilass 
(D),  several  changes  of  symbol  accompany  each 
signature,  as  at  the  outset. 

To  some  extent  these  changes  in  mint  prac- 
tice can  be  [laralleled  elsewhere.  Ileraclea  hail 
overall  a much  smaller  total  output  and  a 
smaller  repertoire  of  symbols  and  signatures, 
but  there  are  similar  shifts  from  changing  sym- 
bol.s/signaturcs  (Work  21-56)  to  a large  group 
all  signed  A0A,  and  eventually  to  frequent 

L.  Hruiielti,  “Niiovi  orictilaiiieril i siilla  zccca  di 
laranto,”  IHN  HMiO,  |)|).  IS  51  on  I’eriod  VI.  There  are 
loo  many  names  for  his  annual  sclieme  in  Period  VII,  so 


changes  of  symbol  and  signature  on  the  final 
stater  issues  (full-weight  and  reduced).  At 
Taras,  abbreviated  signatures  gradually 
become  regular  in  the  course  of  Periods  II  and 
III,  on  obverse  or  reverse  or  both;  in  Period  IV 
there  are  sometimes  multiple  obverse  signa- 
tures in  the  KAA  group  (perhaps  local  officials 
signing  alongside  federal  authorities?);  with 
Period  V the  same  signatures  (especially  2A 
and  cpI)  recur  on  large  numbers  of  dies,  exactly 
as  A0A  at  Ileraclea  and  AAI/MAX  at  Metapon- 
tum. Full-length  names  occur  on  the  dies  of 
Period  VI  with  some  repetition  — Brunetti 
has  arranged  them  in  a 22-year  sequence 
of  annually-changing  ephors®® — and  of  Period 
VII.  Throughout,  the  horseman  and  the  dol- 
phin-rider are  presented  in  constantly  changing 
ways,  the  latter  in  particular  is  caused  to  hold  a 
great  variety  of  objects  that  must  often  have 
done  duty  as  symbols.  In  addition,  symbols  are 
occasionally  added  in  the  field  (many  of  Period 
V,  rather  fewer  in  Periods  VI  and  VII),  which 
perhaps  fulfil  the  same  role  as  the  “extra” 
control  marks  at  Metapontum  in  certain  issues. 
Up  until  Period  VI  at  Velia,  too,  there  are  often 
several  control  marks  per  die,  and  then  in 
Period  VII  all  reverse  dies  are  signed  (Dl  with  a 
single  but  changing  symbol.  Becutting  of  dies 
so  as  to  cancel  letters  is  common  (e.g.,  SNG 
Oxford  1188,  1195,  1224,  etc.;  compare  A6.8 
and  D3.5,  D5.2).  Croton,  on  the  other  hand, 
managed  without  any  signatures  and  with  a 
very  small  repertoire  of  symbols  in  the  fourth 
century. 

The  general  impression  given  by  the  symbols 
and  signatures  on  the  coinage  of  Metapontum  is 
that  the  mint  was  closely  supervised  and  admi- 
nistered, with  a rather  bureaucratic  concern  for 
keeping  track  that  may  have  been  true  of  other 
aspects  of  public  life  now  lost  to  us.  The  careful 
surveying  and  layout  of  the  rhora  also  suggests 
an  orderliness  of  approach  to  practical  matters 
from  an  early  date.  There  arc  interesting  impli- 
cations for  city  administration  if  the  common 
initials  on  dies  of  Meta|)()ntum  and  of  neigh- 
boring cities  do  in  fact  indicate  the  organiza- 
tion of  coinage  at  a “federal"  level,  but  the 
evidence  at  present  is  too  flimsy,  apart  perhaps 
from  the  KAA  group  of  issues. 

he  propose.s  that  there  iiiiisl  have  been  two  niafJistrales 
per  year  duriiiff  I he  war. 


Fabric,  Weights  and  Die-Positions 


Little  can  l)e  said  ol'  fabric  in  general  since 
there  are  often  greater  variations  between  spe- 
cimens of  a single  issue  than  between  issues.  At 
the  end  of  Part  2 and  the  beginning  of  Part  3 
the  obverses  tend  to  be  struck  in  high  relief  and 
the  reverses  are  often  markedly  concave  where 
the  metal  has  been  pushed  down  into  the 
obverse  die.  The  large  number  of  overstrikes  in 
Class  A mean  that  many  of  the  flans  are  irregu- 
lar in  shape.  Dies  throughout  Part  3 are  about 
20  mm  in  diameter,  whereas  flans  are  often  as 
little  as  17  mm  and  sometimes  as  much  as  22 
mm.  The  flans  of  the  facing-head  issue  (C2)  and 
the  ant/cornucopiae  issue  (Dd.llff.)  stand  out 
as  uniformly  small  and  dumpy,  while  the  tongs 
issue  (C4)  is  mostly  struck  on  larger  flans,  and 
the  obverses  tend  to  be  in  high  relief. 


'I'herc  is  little  variation  in  weights  of  well- 
preserved  specimens:  the  average  hovers 
around  7.7-7.8g,  with  a few  overstruck  pieces 
noticeably  higher  or  lower.  Kven  in  the  final 
phase  of  the  stater  coinage  the  w'eights  remain 
high  (7.8g  or  more),  although  at  other  S.  Italian 
mints  there  is  some  evidence  of  weights  tending 
to  drift  down  even  before  the  reduction  in  the 
standard.  Weights  below  7.5g  at  Metapontum 
very  often  indicate  a plated  coin,  or  a poor 
alloy. 

After  the  incuse  period  the  dies  were  not 
fixed;  there  is  no  consistency  even  among  coins 
struck  from  the  same  pair  of  dies.  Conse- 
quently, die-axes  have  not  been  noted  in  the 
Catalogue. 
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A picture  of  the  chronology  emerges  gra- 
dually from  the  evidence  presented  above, 
starting  with  Fart  2 Class  VI II  (Table  5).  The 
parallel  series  and  the  close  die-linkage  of  Class 
VIII  suggest  relatively  high  levels  of  produc- 
tion, and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
above-normal  incidence  of  visible  overstrikes 
toward  the  end  of  the  Class.  The  first  Leukip- 
pos  types  (a  type  appropriate  to  warlike  activi- 
ties) were  probably  struck  toward  the  end  of 
Class  VIII  or  at  the  very  beginning  of  Part  3. 
These  factors  taken  together  are  consonant 
with  measures  being  taken  to  defend  the  city 
against  the  barbarians.  Similar  trends  can  be 
seen  in  the  coinage  of  Taras  in  late  Period  Ill- 
early  Period  IV  (possibly  several  officinae, 
much  die-linkage,  overstrikes,  warlike  types 
and  symbols).  The  Taras  issues  are  also  over- 
struck on  pegasi  of  the  same  groups  and  they 
are  found  in  the  same  hoards  as  the  Metapon- 
tum  coins  {IGCH  1923,  1925,  1926,  1928).  A 
terminus  post  quern  for  these  issues  is  provided 
by  the  overstruck  pegasi  of  Leucas  and  Dyrrha- 
chium  which  probably  started  arriving  in  the 
West  in  quantity  after  344,  hence  the  coins 
could  belong  to  the  period  of  Archidamus’ 
unsuccessful  campaign  in  the  late  340s  and 
early  330s. 

The  same  features  continue  sporadically  in 
the  early  phase  of  Part  3:  overstrikes,  much  die- 
linkage  within  issues  (and  also  obverse  dies 
allowed  to  deteriorate  without  repair),  choice  of 
Leukippos  and  other  types  suitable  to  accom- 
pany efforts  to  defend  a Greek  city  against 
barbarian  attack  (Herakles,  Zeus  Eleutherios, 
Tharragoras).  One  group  of  issues  is  connected 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  three  signatures 
KAA/APl/ONA  in  various  combinations,  and 
these  same  signatures  are  found  at  Taras,  Hera- 
clea  and  Thurium;  it  is  possible  that  they  were 

1“®  The  chronology  proposed  here  for  the  Alexander 
period  fits  with  that  reached  independently  for  Velia  by 
H.  R.  Baldus,  Zur  en  face-Athena  des  Kleudoros  von 
Velia  - Der  Lukanersieg  Alexanders  des  Molossers  bei 


officials  coordinating  defense  efforts  at  a lede- 
ral  level.  The  hoards  and  the  overstrikes  indi- 
cate that  these  i.ssues  of  Meta|)ontum  are 
contemporary  with  'I’aras  Period  IV  and  per- 
haps early  V (see  IGCH  1928,  1929,  194(1  and 
overstrikes  on  Corinth  Period  V with  letters  E 
and  N).  T he  obvious  association  is  with  the 
military  build-up  and  the  early  stages  of  the 
campaign  itself,  when  Alexander  the  Molossian 
still  appeared  to  act  for  the  Greek  cities  rather 
than  for  himself. According  to  Holloway  and 
Giannelli,  it  was  only  with  the  later  campaigns 
that  he  began  to  assert  himself  as  an  empire- 
builder,  and  it  may  have  been  only  then  that 
specifically  Molossian  symbols  were  introduced 
on  the  coinage. 

At  Metapontum  the  staters  and  associated 
distaters  with  Leukippos  heads  and  the 
common  signatures  ATH  and/or  AMI  of  Class  B 
undoubtedly  belong  to  this  latter  phase  of 
Alexander’s  campaign  when  Metapontum  and 
Tarentum  were  left  as  his  remaining  allies.  The 
issues  are  far  larger  than  hitherto,  indicating  a 
changed  rhythm  of  production:  17  and  11 
obverse  dies  for  B2  and  B3  respectively,  as 
against  2 or  3 maximum  for  most  of  the  prece- 
ding issues.  Class  B is  equivalent  in  size  to  the 
whole  of  Class  A and  the  actual  output  of  the 
dies  was  probably  higher  because  production 
was  continuous  and  dies  were  used  until  they 
were  broken  and  replaced.  The  symbols  of  the 
dog  (a  Molossian  hound  ?)  on  B3  and  fulmen  on 
B4  have  Epirote  rather  than  local  associations; 
the  lion  (protome/head)  of  B1  and  B2  is  also 
exceptional.  Furthermore,  distaters  were  never 
otherwise  struck  at  Metapontum,  though  they 
were  a standard  denomination  at  Thurium. 
Some  of  the  gold  fraetions  (with  Hera  and  Nike 
heads)  may  well  date  to  the  same  period  or 
slightly  earlier.  At  Taras,  the  eagle  symbol  of 

Paestum  und  die  velische  Miinzpragung,”  Chiron  15 
(1985),  pp.  211-33.  As  shown  above  (p.  37),  it  contra- 
dicts that  of  Garraffo  for  Taras  and  tends  to  confirm 
Evans. 
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\A  was  linked  with  Alexander  by  Evans,  and 
there  are  also  gold  issues  which  resemble  the 
types  of  Alexander’s  own  coinage.  At  both 
mints  the  visible  overstrikes  have  ceased  by 
this  point,  and  none  can  be  recognized  among 
the  coins  of  this  or  later  periods.  The  supply  of 
pegasi  from  Corinth  and  colonies  may  have 
tailed  off  as  pegasi  were  produced  in  Sicily,  or 
the  mints  may  no  longer  have  resorted  to  the 
laborious  adjustment  and  reuse  of  flans  for 
reasons  of  technical  expediency.  Hoard  evi- 
dence for  this  period  is  not  revealing,  since  none 
of  the  hoards  so  far  known  stops  with  the  issues 
of  this  group. 

After  the  major  Leukippos  issues  the  coinage 
has  few  remarkable  features.  Almost  all  the 
subsequent  issues  have  Demeter  as  the  obverse 
type,  with  symbols  and  signatures  that  appear 
to  have  only  local  significance.  The  issues  vary 
in  size  from  25  to  2 obverse  dies  per  signature/ 
symbol.  Hoard  evidence  indicates  that  these 
issues  (Class  C)  are  contemporary  with  later 
Taras  V/early  Taras  VI  and  the  A0A  group 
at  Heraclea,  which  are  similarly  uneventful 
phases  of  coinage  at  those  mints. 

The  last  phase  of  the  silver  coinage  is  charac- 
terized by  many  small  issues  within  two  main 
groups,  the  symbols  changing  with  almost 
every  reverse  die  while  the  same  signatures 
(Al/cbl)  recur  throughout.  The  traditional 
Demeter  heads,  now  sometimes  of  rather  poor 
style,  are  accompanied  by  a revival  — after  an 
interval  of  perhaps  half  a century  — of  the 
Leukippos  and  Herakles  types.  A similar  pat- 
tern can  be  observed  in  the  latest  issues  of  full- 
weight  staters  at  Heraclea. These  final  full- 
weight  issues  of  Metapontum,  Taras  and  Hera- 
clea occur  together  in  two  hoards  from  Meta- 
ponto  {IGCII  1959,  1980),  confirming  that  the 
coinage  of  the  city  ended  at  roughly  the  same 


Frances  Van  Kcuren,  “The  I.ate  Slaters  from 
Heraclea  Fncaniae  (281  272  H.C.):  Additional  Kvidcnce 
on  the  Heduclion  of  the  South  Italian  and  Homano- 
Carnpanian  Standards,”  Alii  del  VII  Cnnvegnn  del  Ceniro 
Inlernazionale  de  Sludi  Niimismalici  1980  (Naples, 


time  as  the  transition  to  the  reduced  standard 
elsewhere,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  the  disas- 
trous intervention  of  Kleonymos  about  300,  as 
was  once  thought.  The  reduction  appears  to 
have  occurred  after  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus, 
since  there  are  full-weight  issues  of  Taras  and 
Heraclea  with  Epirote  symbols  and  with  allu- 
sions to  Nike.  The  tiny  issues  with  changing 
symbols  at  Metapontum  could  have  arisen  out 
of  the  need  to  strike  frequent,  relatively  small 
issues  to  meet  expenditures  as  the  campaign 
developed.  (The  Leukippos  gold,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  bronze,  may  belong  to  this  period, 
too.)  Pyrrhus  was  still  in  Italy  at  the  time  of 
the  reduction  because  the  early  reduced-weight 
issues  of  Taras,  Thurium,  Heraclea  and  Croton 
all  include  references  to  Pyrrhus’  elephants  and 
to  victory.  Frances  Van  Keuren  has  suggested^®^ 
that  the  reduction  was  forced  upon  Pyrrhus 
soon  after  his  campaign  began,  as  a result  of 
shortage  of  cash  to  pay  his  forces  after  the 
battle  of  Heraclea  in  280.  A more  plausible 
time,  in  view  of  the  number  of  full-weight 
issues  with  Nike  references,  may  be  after  the 
battle  of  Ausculum  the  following  summer,  by 
which  time  the  funds  contributed  in  the  first 
flush  of  enthusiasm  for  the  campaign  would 
have  been  exhausted  and  payment  of  mercen- 
aries could  not  have  been  postponed  (as  it  could 
after  Heraclea,  when  it  was  clear  that  the 
fighting  was  not  yet  over).  In  any  case,  by  the 
time  of  the  reduction  the  silver  coinage  of 
Metapontum  had  come  to  an  end.  The  early 
withdrawal  from  the  campaign  may  have  been 
the  result  of  impoverishment,  perhaps  in  the 
wake  of  the  attacks  on  the  chora  that  are  being 
revealed  by  excavation,  or  of  a willingness  to 
make  peace  for  purely  political  reasons,  or 
perhaps  a mixture  of  the  two. 


1986),  pp.  413  427.  I am  very  grateful  to  Dr.  \'an 
Kenren  Gordon  for  sharing  her  research  results  with  me 
before  piihlication. 

Above,  n.  101. 
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Italian  (h)inages,  340-270 


Melaponluni  Taras  Ileradea  Croloii  Velia 


;i4() 

330 

320 


Part  2 -VIII  Evans  IV 

Part  3-A  Per. 

I 

B V 
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Work  32 
Work  49 
Work  02 


310 


VI 


300 


Work  85 


eagle/tripod. 
SNGANS  300ff., 
355-50 


Apollo/lripod. 
SNGANS  389  If. 


290 

280  D 

270 


VII 


Van  Keuren  la 
Van  Keuren  lb 


eagle/tripod. 

SNGANS 

357,407ff. 
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V 

VI 

VII 


VIII? 


IX? 


Home. 


Mars/liorse’s 
head  didrachms 


Herakles/ 
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Metapontum  and  its  Coinage  in  Retrospect 


The  silver  coinage  ol'  Metapontum  lasted  lor 
roughly  two  and  a half  centuries,  a period  that 
saw  very  great  changes  in  the  life  of  the  city.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  incuse  coinage  in  the  late 
sixth  century  the  Greek  settlement  was  well 
established  and  was  perhaps  in  its  most  power- 
ful and  aggressive  phase,  marked  most  notably 
by  the  destruction  of  Siris  and  Sybaris  and  the 
dedications  in  the  great  sanctuaries  of  main- 
land Greece.  Metapontum  was  one  of  the  first 
poleis  of  Magna  Graecia  to  strike  coinage,  in 
particular  well  before  her  later  rival  Taras  — 
which  suggests  a willingness  to  innovate,  as 
does  also  the  production  of  fractional  coinage 
virtually  from  the  outset.  The  choice  of  the 
barley  ear  type  is  interesting:  the  other  cities  all 
selected  types  related  to  their  principal  cults  or 
foundation  myths,  whereas  Metapontum  alone 
chose  instead  to  be  represented  by  her  major 
product,  since  it  must  be  recalled  that  Apollo 
Lykeios  was  the  main  deity  in  the  early 
period. We  can  only  speculate  as  to  the 
reasons  for  this  difference.  Was  the  culturally 
mixed  population  more  able  to  identify  with 
the  barley  ear  emblem  than  with  any  single  cult 
or  myth,  or  was  the  city’s  prosperity  more 
narrowly  based  in  agriculture  than  that 
of  other  cities  that  had  more  diverse  resour- 
ces (minerals,  industry,  harbor  facilities)? 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  barley  ear  badge 
endured  throughout  the  coinage,  and  only  very 
exceptional  issues  of  bronze  did  not  use  it  as 
major  obverse  or  reverse  type. 

The  fifth  century  seems  to  have  been  a time 
of  consolidation,  strongly  marked  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Pythagoreanism.  The  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  coinage  are  first  the  reten- 
tion of  the  incuse  fabric  long  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  all  the  other  cities,  except  Cro- 
ton — a conservatism  frequently  attributed  to 
some  connection  with  Pythagoreanism  — then 

Persephone  is  known  to  have  had  a rural  cult  at 
San  Biagio,  but  Demeter  seems  to  have  displaced  Apollo 
only  after  the  influence  of  Pythagoreanism  had  waned; 


the  variety  of  obverse  types  once  double  rebel 
had  eventually  been  adopted,  again  in  contrast 
to  other  S.  Italian  cities  where  tyjjes  changed 
rarely.  'Foward  the  end  of  the  century  the  early 
introduction  of  bronze  indicates  a readiness  to 
experiment,  apparently  successfully,  in  view  of 
the  large  numbers  of  subsecjuent  bronze  issues. 

The  life  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been 
dominated  by  agriculture,  and  presumably  the 
trade  related  thereto,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  This  is  reflected  on  the  coinage 
by  the  preponderance  of  Demeter  types,  with 
the  occasional  Hygeia  variant  perhaps  elicited 
by  concerns  with  flooding  and  disease.  The 
rhythm  of  production  was  slower  than  in  the 
incuse  phase,  probably  including  intervals 
without  coinage;  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
sudden  spurts  of  output  until  the  end  of  this 
period. 

From  the  mid-fifth  century  the  general 
impression  is  of  a city  largely  minding  its  own 
business,  joining  in  Greek  cooperative  efforts 
when  necessary  (such  as  the  Italiote  League), 
but  not  initiating  action  and  leaving  the  role  of 
leader  to  the  Tarentines.  If  Thucydides’ 
account  is  correct, the  Metapontines’  invol- 
vement in  the  Sicilian  expedition  may  have 
been  typical  of  their  general  attitude;  the 
Athenians  called  in  at  Metapontum  and  persua- 
ded the  city  to  supply  300  men  and  two  tri- 
remes, but  clearly  nothing  was  volunteered. 
Nonetheless,  the  extent  of  the  chora  made  the 
city’s  economic  base  particularly  vulnerable  as 
the  barbarian  attacks  increased  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  Metapontum  was 
obliged  to  participate  fully  in  the  attempts  to 
drive  the  Lucani  and  the  other  tribes  back  into 
the  interior. 

These  new  demands  on  the  city  are  probably 
the  reason  for  the  apparent  stepping-up  of  mint 
output,  the  hasty  overstriking  of  pegasi  and  the 

see  Noe-Johnston,  pp.  35,  90. 

Thuc.  7.33. 
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sudden  appearance  of  the  founding  warrior- 
hero,  Leukippos,  on  the  coinage.  Metapontum’s 
behavior  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Molossian  is  revealing.  Whatever  reserva- 
tions the  authorities  may  have  had  about 
Alexander,  they  maintained  their  commitment 
through  to  the  end.  The  episode  may  have 
convinced  them  that  it  was  better  to  try  to  deal 
with  the  Lucanian  problem  in  their  own  way, 
probably  through  negotiation,  rather  than  rely 
on  the  whims  of  Taras  and  the  uncertain  suc- 
cess of  imported  condottieri — hence  the  reluc- 
tance to  get  involved  with  Kleonymos  and  its 
disastrous  aftermath.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a real  contrast  with  Taras,  always  ready  to 
embark  on  an  adventure;  Metapontum  seems 
to  have  been  much  more  cautious.  By  the  time 
of  Pyrrhus  there  was  perhaps  little  choice,  if  the 
city’s  resources  had  indeed  been  eroded  by 
payment  of  the  enormous  tribute  to  Kleonymos 
and  by  the  attacks  on  the  chora.  The  coinage 
that  can  plausibly  be  associated  with  the  Pyr- 
rhic War  seems  not  to  have  been  on  anything 
like  the  scale  of  the  issues  struck  at  the  time  of 
the  Molossian  expedition,  even  if  the  city  could 
still  muster  the  wherewithal  for  a couple  of 
small  gold  issues. 

The  silver  coinage  ended  in  very  different 


circumstances  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
sixth  century,  when  the  first  incuse  staters  were 
struck.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  a coinage  to 
arouse  passions:  there  are  few  question-marks 
beyond  the  routine  ones  of  chronology,  and  the 
artistic  level  only  occasionally  rises  above  the 
average  (or,  for  that  matter,  falls  below  it). 
Reasonable  standards  of  production  were 
maintained  throughout,  and  the  importance  of 
the  fractions  in  silver  and  then  in  bronze  is 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature.  Neverthe- 
less, the  coinage  is  significant  as  an  element  in 
our  knowledge  of  S.  Italy  before  Roman  domi- 
nation. After  all,  the  most  flamboyant  and 
intrusive  political  units  that  dominate  the  writ- 
ten historical  record  — such  as  Taras,  Svracuse 
or  Rome  — are  not  the  most  typical,  and  must 
be  seen  in  context.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
study  of  the  coinage  of  Metapontum  will  help  to 
create  a more  balanced  perspective  of  the 
period  down  to  Pyrrhus  than  the  highly  Taran- 
tocentric view  that  has  tended  to  prevail  ever 
since  Evans’  impressive  work  on  the  horsemen 
provided  a framework  for  analysis.  Ideally  all 
the  coinages  of  Magna  Graecia  need  to  be 
treated  in  depth,  and  coordinated  with  each 
other  and  with  the  findings  of  the  archaeolo- 
gists; this  is  at  least  a step  in  that  direction. 
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CLASS  A 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  1.,  wearing  necklace, 
single-  or  triple-pendant  earring  and  wreath  of 
two  barley  ears  and  two  leaves;  her  hair  is  tucked 
into  the  wreath  at  the  back.  Dotted  border. 
Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  untidy  letters  divided  by 
leaf.  Barley  ear  of  7 carefully  modelled  grains, 
usually  tapering  toward  the  top;  furled  leaf  at  r.  or 
1.  curves  close  to  base  of  ear;  caduceus  symbol  on 
opposite  side  of  ear;  AY  horizontally  between 
handle  of  caduceus  and  base  of  ear. 

Al.l  Obv.  Single-pendant  earring.  Upper  leaf 
curves  sharply  upward  and  protrudes 
above  top  of  head.  Die  flaws  at  back  of 
head. 

Rev.  ME  TA  upward  at  r.  Leaf  at  r. 

7.85  Private  collection 

A1.2  Obv.  Die  of  Al.l  with  large  die  break  at 
back  of  head. 

Rev.  M ETA  Similar 
7.9  BM  ex  SNGLlogd  372 

A1.3  Obv.  Similar,  but  wears  large  triple-pen- 
dant earring. 

Rev.  Die  of  A1.2. 

7.86  SNGANS  401 

A1.4  Obv.  Die  of  A1.3. 

Rev.  META  with  space  between  E and  leaf. 
7.9  SNGOxford  740 

A1.5  Obv.  Single-pendant  earring.  Leaves  in 
wreath  close  to  each  other  and  to  barley 
ears. 

Rev.  ME  TA  Die  break  starting  at  1.  of 
caduceus  and  also  between  fourth  and  fifth 
grains  on  r.  side. 

7.94  BM  ex  SNGLloyd  371 

A1.6  Obv.  Triple-pendant  earring.  Die  flaw 
across  upper  barley  ear  and  leaf  on  most 
specimens  (the  die  breaks  are  barely  per- 
ceptible on  Gulbenkian  79  [=  Jameson 
311]). 

Rev.  Die  of  AL5  with  die  break  enlarged 
on  most  specimens. 

7.82  Private  collection 

AL7  Obv.  Die  of  A1.6,  the  die  break  enlarged 
and  flaws  beginning  on  cheek  and  eye. 
Rev.  M ETA  upward  at  1.  Leaf  at  1.,  cadu- 
ceus and  signature  at  r. 

7.83  Private  collection 


AL8  Obv.  Die  of  AL6,  the  flaws  enlarged. 

Rev.  ME  TA  upward  at  r.  Caduceus  with 
small  head. 

7.52  Naville  15,  2 July  1930,  176 

AL9  Obv.  Die  of  AL6,  the  flaws  further  en- 
larged. 

Rev.  ME  TA  downward  at  r.  7 grains  on  1. 
row  and  6 on  r. 

7.91  Glendining,  15  July  1929,  104 

ALIO  Obv.  Single-pendant  earring.  Larger  head. 
Die  flaw  starting  on  nose. 

Rev.  Die  of  AL8. 

7.93  Naville  6,  28  Jan.  1924,  184 

ALII  Obv.  Die  of  ALIO  with  flaws  across  eye, 
nose  and  mouth,  back  of  neck. 

Rev.  Die  of  A1.9. 

7.94  Berlin  ex  Fox 

AL12  Obv.  Die  of  ALIO,  the  flaws  further  deve- 
loped. 

Rev.  Die  of  AL7. 

7.74  Berlin  ex  Lobbecke 

Obv.  EAEY0EPIOI  Bearded,  laureate  head  of  Zeus 
r.;  A behind  head.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  META  downward  at  r.  7-grained  barley  ear, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  Al;  leaf  at  1.  with  crouch- 
ing Silenus  symbol  above  and  ?AA  below. 

A2.1  Rev.  Ethnic  parallel  to  outer  awns. 

7.52  SNGANS  451 

A2.2  Obv.  Die  of  A2.1. 

Rev.  Ethnic  parallel  to  axis  of  ear. 

7.66  Private  collection;  6.95  SNGMunich  988 
(overstruck) 

Obv.  AEYKirrOI  Bearded  head  of  Leukippos  r., 
wearing  Corinthian  helmet;  symbol  behind  head: 
large  barley  grain. 

Rev.  METArON  upward  at  r.  7-grained  barley  ear 
with  tapering  grains  and  compact  awns;  leaf  to  1. 
with  pomegranate  symbol  above;  API  vertically 
upward  below  leaf. 

A3.1  Rev.  On  some  specimens  a die  break  at  the 
base  of  the  ear  obliterates  the  first  half  of 
the  ethnic. 

7.43  Paris  1170  (overstruck) 

Obv.  Similar  head  without  legend;  symbol  behind 
head:  bunch  of  grapes. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  various  forms.  Similar  barley  ear, 
awns  compact;  leaf  to  1.  or  r.  with  poppy  seed  pod 
symbol  above  on  two  dies. 
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A4.1  Rev.  M ETA  upward  at  r.  7-grained  ear;  leaf 
to  1.  with  symbol  above. 

8.00  BMC  82  (overstruck) 

A4.2  Obv.  Die  of  A4.1. 

Rev.  ME  upward  at  1.  7-grained  ear  of 
irregular  grains;  leaf  to  r.;  no  symbol  or 
letters. 

7.49  Private  collection  (overstruck  on  pegasus) 

A4.3  Obv.  Die  of  A4.1,  now  somewhat  worn; 
flaw  across  from  eye  to  nostril. 

Rev.  META  downward  at  r.  7-grained  ear, 
the  third  and  fourth  grains  on  the  1.  side 
too  small;  almost  straight  leaf  to  1.;  no 
symbol  or  letters. 

7.85  Private  collection  (overstruck) 

A4.4  Obv.  Die  of  A4.1,  considerable  wear  on 
face  and  symbol. 

Rev.  META  downward  at  r.  7-grained  ear; 
poppy  seed  pod  above  leaf.  Die  of  Noe- 
Johnson  N.516. 

Private  collection 

A4.5  Obv.  Die  of  A4.1,  very  worn. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  8-grained  ear; 
almost  straight  leaf  on  r. 

7.75  Private  collection 

A4.6  Obv.  Possibly  die  of  A4.1  recut. 

Rev.  ME  upward  at  1.  6-grained  ear;  leaf  to 
r. 

7.61  SNGANS  404 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.;  her  hair  is  elaborately 
curled  and  held  off  her  neck  in  a small  stephane; 
she  wears  a necklace  and  triple-pendant  earring; 
symbol  behind  head:  lighted  torch  (cross-torch). 
Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  similar  to 
A3-4,  usually  of  7 grains,  awns  compact;  leaf  to  r., 
hH  above. 

A5.1  Rev.  Ethnic  in  small  neat  letters,  parallel 
to  outer  awns. 

7.8.3  SNGLocketl  411  ex  Salonica  hoard  {IGCH 
1980) 

Obv.  Bearded  head  of  Leukippos  r.,  wearing 
Corinthian  helmet;  symbol  behind  head:  cross- 
torch. 

Rev.  As  last. 

A5.2  Obv.  Beard  in  tight  curls  along  cheek; 
cross-torch  below  bowl  of  helmet. 

Rev.  Large  broad  ear;  leaf  almost  touches 
lowest  grain  of  ear. 

7.84  Berlin  Peytrignet 

A5.3  Obv.  Die  of  A5.2. 

Rev.  Smaller  ear;  ethnic  vertical;  signa- 
ture .slants  slightly  upward. 

7.90  .SNGANS  405  (overstruck) 


A5.4  Obv.  Die  of  A5.2. 

Rev.  Narrow  ear,  grains  of  uniform  size. 
7.69  BM  ex  SNGLloyd  382 

A5.5  Obv.  Die  of  A5.2,  beginning  to  wear 
around  symbol. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  signature  further  from 
awns. 

7.75  Private  collection  (overstruck) 

A5.6  Obv.  Die  of  A5.2,  very  worn  around  sym- 
bol and  helmet. 

Rev.  Ethnic  starts  below  base  of  ear. 

7.57  BM  1903/2-1-5  (overstruck  on  Dyrrhachium) 

A5.7  Obv.  Die  of  A5.2,  extremely  worn. 

Rev.  Ethnic  parallel  to  outer  awns. 

7.76  Coin  Galleries  FPL,  May  1964,  B7 

A5.8  Obv.  Beard  less  curly  along  cheek;  cross- 
torch higher  relative  to  bowl  of  helmet. 
Rev.  Similar  to  A5.3,  but  signature  hori- 
zontal. 

7.62  SNGOxford  739  (overstruck) 

A5.9  Obv.  Die  of  A5.8. 

Rev.  Irregular  grains;  large  gap  between 
awns  at  top. 

7.50  SNGANS  407 

A5.10  Obv.  Die  of  A5.8. 

Rev.  5-grained  ear;  the  awns  fan  out,  large 
barbs. 

7.76  Private  collection  (overstruck) 

A5.11  Obv.  Die  of  A5.8,  very  worn. 

Rev.  7-grained  ear;  ethnic  very  close  to 
outer  awns. 

7.71  BM  1903/2-1-4  (overstruck) 

Obv.  Head  of  Herakles  r.,  beardless  but  with 
sidewhiskers;  lionskin  covers  head  and  neck  and  is 
knotted  under  chin;  no  symbol  or  letters. 

Rev.  META  downward  at  r.  Broad  6-grained  bar- 
ley ear,  similar  to  A5.2,  with  leaf  to  1.;  symbol  and 
signature  are  just  off-flan  on  all  examples. 

A6.1  7.62  Private  collection  (overstruck  on  Corinth) 

Obv.  Bearded  head  of  Zeus  r.,  wearing  laurel 
wreath;  symbol  behind  head:  fulmen. 

Rev.  METAPON  or  META  in  small  neat  letters 
upward  at  1.  Broad  6 or  7-grained  barley  ear;  leaf 
to  r.,  KAA  above;  poppy  seed  pod  symbol  above 
signature  on  one  die  only. 

A6.2  Rev.  METAPON  6-grained  ear;  poppy  seed 
pod  symbol.  Die  flaws  across  base  of  ear 
and  leaf. 

7.76  BMC  89 

A6.3  Obv.  Die  of  A6.2.  Die  break  above  eye. 
Rev.  METAPON  7-grained  ear  with  curved 
leaf;  no  symbol. 

7.42  SNGANS  412;  7.49  SNGANS  413  (over- 
struck) 
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A6.4  Ohv.  Die  of  A6. 2,  the  break  more  pronoun- 
ced on  one  specimen,  not  visible  on  an- 
other. 

Rev.  METAPON  Similar,  but  leaf  straight- 
er. 

7.79  Private  collection;  7.88  Berlin  ex  Fox  (over- 
struck) 

A6.5  Obv.  Similar  to  A6.2,  but  features  coarser; 
symbol  almost  off-flan.  Possibly  a copy, 
although  the  weight  is  good. 

Rev.  META  7-grained  ear. 

7.82  Berlin  ex  Imhoof 

Obv.  Head  of  Apollo  facing  three-quarters  1.,  hair 
in  tight  curls;  he  wears  a laurel  wreath  with  the 
leaves  woven  from  1.  to  r.  around  head;  KAA 
behind  neck.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  META  downward  at  r.  Broad  6-grained 
barley  ear  with  tiny  barbs  on  the  awns;  leaf  to  1. 
on  which  sits  coiled  serpent,  its  head  erect;  OlAfO] 
below  leaf. 

A6.6  7.63  Robinson,  Gulbenkian  Coll.,  Pt.  1 (Lisbon, 

1971)  70 

Obv.  AAMATHP  Head  of  Demeter  r.,  wearing  neck- 
lace, triple-pendant  earring  and  wreath  of  two 
barley  ears  and  two  leaves;  her  hair  is  tucked  into 
the  wreath  behind;  a filmy  veil  covers  the  back  of 
her  head,  and  folds  are  visible  under  her  chin;  K 
behind  head.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  META  in  small  neat  letters  upward  at  1. 
7-grained  barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r.;  a bird  with 
wings  open  stands  on  the  leaf;  snake  below  leaf; 
signature  horizontally  below  ethnic  at  base  of  ear: 
KAA  (recut  API)  or  API. 

A6.7  Obv.  Die  flaws  in  front  of  mouth  and  chin. 
Rev.  KAA;  bird’s  head  level  with  fourth 
grain  of  ear. 

7.44  Weber  768 

A6.8  Obv.  Die  of  A6.7,  the  flaws  larger  and  new 
flaws  visible  under  eye  and  behind  head. 
Rev.  Die  of  A6.7,  the  signature  recut  API 
over  KAA. 

7.53  SNGLloyd  387 

A6.9  Obv.  Die  of  A6.7,  the  flaws  further  deve- 
loped. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  bird’s  head  level  with 
third  grain  of  ear;  API. 

7.6  Vienna  4050 

Obv.  AEYKirroi  Bearded  head  of  Leukippos  r., 
wearing  Corinthian  helmet;  symbol  behind  head: 
parazonium;  K below  neck  tranche.  Dotted  bor- 
der. 

Rev.  META  in  small  neat  letters  upward  at  1. 
7-grained  barley  ear;  leaf  to  r.  on  which  stands 
a kalyx  krater;  signature  horizontally  below 


ethnic  at  base  of  ear:  ONA. 

A6.1(J  7.55  Private  collection 

Obv.  GAPPAPOPAZ  Male  head  with  sidewhi.skers 
and  long  hair  I.,  wearing  Corinthian  helmet;  K 
behind  head.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  7-grained  barley  ear;  leaf 
to  1.  on  which  stands  an  oinochoe  ( ?);  signature 
horizontally  below  ethnic  at  base  of  ear:  ONA. 

A6.11  7.67  Private  collection 

Obv.  AAMATHP  Head  of  Demeter  1.,  wearing  neck- 
lace, triple-pendant  earring  and  wreath  of  three 
barley  ears  and  two  pairs  of  leaves;  her  hair,  in 
luxuriant  curls,  falls  loosely  to  her  shoulders,  a 
few  locks  are  visible  under  her  chin;  symbol  in  1. 
field:  cross-torch;  K behind  head.  Dotted  border. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  7-grained  barley  ear;  leaf 
to  1.,  crab  above;  APXIP  upward  below  leaf. 

A6.12  7.78  SNGLloyd  .390 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.,  similar  to  A6.7  but 
without  legend;  ties  of  wreath  or  extension  of  veil 
falls  behind  head  and  below  neck  tranche;  A 
behind  head,  P below  chin.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  META  in  small  neat  letters  downward  at  r. 
Chunky  7-grained  barley  ear;  long  leaf  to  1.,  above 
which  tripod  with  raised  superstructure  and  three 
handles;  short  leaf  to  r.,  above  which  PPO. 

A7.1  Obv.  Large  head;  three  curls  at  nape  of 
neck. 

Rev.  Signature  below  lowest  grain  of  ear. 
Braces  on  legs  of  tripod. 

7.88  SNGLloyd  389 

A7.2  Obv.  Die  of  A7.1,  earring  blurred. 

Rev.  Tapering  ear;  A of  ethnic  just  above  P 
of  signature. 

7.9  SNGOxford  745 

A7.3  Obv.  Die  of  A7.1. 

Rev.  Large  tripod  with  large  handles,  no 
braces  on  legs  of  tripod.  Die  flaws  round  A 
of  ethnic. 

7.77  Naville  13,  27  June  1928,  92. 

A7.4  Obv.  Bounder  features;  two  curls  at  nape 
of  neck;  almost  touches  chin. 

Rev.  Grains  of  r.  side  larger  than  those  on 
1.;  tripod  not  horizontal. 

7.88  SNGOxford  744 

A7.5  Obv.  Die  of  A7.4. 

Rev.  Die  of  A7.2  with  break  on  1.  side  of 
ear. 

Vatican 

A7.6  Obv.  Die  of  A7.4. 

Rev.  Die  of  A7.1. 

7.70  BMC  121 
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h.1 .1  Obv.  Similar,  but  no  veil  visible  under 
chin;  P close  to  neck. 

Rev.  Die  of  A7.4. 

7.66  Private  collection 

A7.8  Obv.  Die  of  A7.7. 

Rev.  Die  of  A7.1. 

7.67  Berlin  ex  Lobbecke 

A7.9  Obv.  Die  of  A7.7. 

Rev.  Very  large  tripod. 

7.72  Paris,  de  Luynes  501  (doublestruck) 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  1.,  wearing  necklace,  triple- 
pendant earring,  stephane  and  wreath  with  two 
barley  ears,  which  are  almost  vertical  behind 
the  stephane,  and  two  narrow  leaves;  her  hair 
is  tucked  into  the  wreath  behind;  a filmy  veil 
covers  the  back  of  her  head  and  hangs  in  almost 
transparent  folds  behind.  The  head  is  encircled  by 
two  spears  of  barley  on  long  curling  stalks,  each 
with  two  leaves;  2 beneath  chin,  A behind  head. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  7-grained  barley  ear  with 
long  leaf  to  r.,  symbol  above;  signature,  PPO, 
either  above  short  leaf  to  1.  as  A7.1ff.  or  upward 
below  the  long  leaf. 

A7.10  Rev.  Broad  chunky  ear,  similar  to  A7. Iff.; 
crested  Corinthian  helmet  above  leaf;  eth- 
nic in  small  neat  letters;  short  leaf  to  1. 
with  PPO  above. 

7.84  SNGLloyd  370 

A7.11  Obv.  Die  of  A7.10. 

Rev.  Elongated  ear,  the  awns  compact  but 
fanning  out  toward  the  top;  ant  stands  on 
leaf,  which  brushes  lowest  grain  of  ear; 
ethnic  in  large  letters;  ?AP  below  leaf  at 
base  of  ear. 

7.74  Private  collection 

A7.12  Obv.  Die  of  A7.10,  apparently  recut  (hair 
and  eye  sharper). 

Rev.  Similar  to  A7.11  but  8-pointed  star 
above  leaf  and  traces  of  another  between  E 
and  T of  ethnic;  PPO  below  leaf  at  base  of 
ear. 

7.67  Private  collection 

Obv.  Head  of  Tharragoras  r.,  wearing  Corinthian 
helmet  without  crest  or  flap,  but  with  clip  for 
attaching  plume  on  two  dies;  the  curls  of  hair 
below  the  ear  are  clearly  sidewhiskers,  compare 
A6.11;  2 behind  head  or  under  chin. 

Rev.  META  upward  or  downward  at  1.  6 or 
7-grained  barley  ear;  leaf  to  r.  with  trophy  above, 
P below. 

A7.13  Obv.  No  clip;  2 behind  head. 

Rev.  META  downward  at  1.  in  small  neat 
letters,  7-grained  tapering  ear. 

Private  collection 

A7.14  Obv.  Pellet  behind  head;  2 below  chin. 
Rev.  Die  of  A7.13. 

7.645  Berlin  ex  Fox 


A7.15  Obv.  Die  of  A7.14. 

Rev.  META  in  small  neat  letters  upward  at 
1.  6-grained  ear. 

7.77  Berlin  ex  Imhoof 

A7.16  Obv.  Die  of  A7.14. 

Rev.  META  in  large  letters  similar  to 
A7. 11-12.  Barley  of  7 uneven  grains;  short 
leaf  almost  touches  lowest  grain  of  ear 
before  curving  back;  large  symbol  and  let- 
ter. 

7.76  Private  collection 

A7.17  Obv.  Similar,  but  differences  in  cutting  of 
hair  and  helmet;  2 closer  to  point  of  chin. 
Rev.  Die  of  A7.16. 

7.83  Private  collection 

A7.18  Obv.  Die  of  A7.13. 

Rev.  Die  of  A7.16. 

Private  collection 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.,  similar  to  A7.4ff. 
though  the  features  are  finer  and  the  folds  of  the 
veil  hang  in  a different  way  behind  the  head.  No 
signature.  No  border  visible  on  preserved  speci- 
mens. 

Rev.  META  in  small  neat  letters  upward  at  1. 
Tapering  7-grained  barley  ear,  the  grains  much 
smaller  than  previously;  leaf  to  r.  with  large 
2-handled  krater  above  and  <t>l  below. 

A8.1  7.91  BMC  125 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.,  similar  to  A8.1  but  with 
slight  differences  in  the  cutting  of  the  hair.  A line 
border  is  visible  on  one  specimen,  but  most  exam- 
ples are  struck  on  flans  much  smaller  than  the  die. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  7-grained  barley  ear, 
similar  to  A8.1;  leaf  to  r.  on  which  stands 
oinochoe,  <t>l  below. 

A8.2  Obv.  Head  smaller  than  A8.1. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  small  neat  letters  starting 
level  with  the  top  of  the  lowest  grain  of  the 
ear. 

Vatican 

A8.3  Obv.  Head  larger  than  A8.2;  the  barley 
ears  in  the  wreath  protrude  above  head. 
Rev.  Similar  to  A8.2,  but  topmost  grains 
are  tiny. 

7.95  SNGANS  417 

A8.4  Obv.  Die  of  A8.3,  flaw  across  face. 

Rev.  Similar  to  A8.3,  but  handle  of  oino- 
choe touches  awns.  Die  break  beginning  to 
develop  at  base  of  symbol  on  some  speci- 
mens. 

Naville  12,  18  Oct.  1926,  412 

A8.5  Obv.  Slight  differences  in  curls  above  ear 
and  at  crown  of  head.  Possibly  die  of  A8.3 
recut. 

Rev.  Die  of  A8.4,  the  break  enlarged. 
Empedocles  collection 
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A8.6  Ohv.  Die  of  A8.5. 

Rev.  Ethnic  and  barley  ear  in  coarser 
style,  the  grains  knobbly;  symbol  off-flan. 
?Die  break  across  upper  left  side  of  die. 
7.70  SNGANS  418 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.,  as  A6.7;  signature 
(Ar[0],  ct))  under  chin. 

Rev.  META,  usually  upward  at  r.  (downward  on 
A8.8).  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  1.  (except  on  one 
die),  on  which  sits  mouse;  <t>  below  leaf. 

A8.7  Obv.  Small  head,  the  hair  less  exuberantly 
curly  than  A6.7  or  7.1;  the  veil  is  clearly 
shown  covering  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  One  specimen  {BMC  124)  reads  APO 
downward  in  front  of  chin.  Fine  dotted 
border. 

Rev.  Tapering  7-grained  ear  with  leaf  to 
1.,  awns  compact;  the  mouse  has  a very 
short  tail. 

7.61  BM  1841-106 

A8.8  Obv.  Die  of  A8.7. 

Rev.  META  downward.  Similar  ear  but 
awns  fan  out;  ethnic  in  neat  closely  spaced 
letters  with  die  break  on  T. 

7.73  Private  collection 

A8.9  Obv.  Die  of  A8.7. 

Rev.  Broad  6-grained  ear  with  many  die 
flaws;  letters  of  ethnic  more  widely  spaced. 

7.58  SNGANS  419 

A8.10  Obv.  Larger  head  of  coarser  workmanship, 
the  hair  more  curly;  veil  hangs  in  thick  fold 
behind  head,  extending  slightly  below 
neck  tranche;  heavy  earring;  <5  below  chin. 
No  border. 

Rev.  META  in  tiny  letters  upward  at  1. 
Broad  7-grained  ear  with  leaf  to  r.;  <D 
below  leaf  under  mouse  and  also  on  1.  side 
of  base  of  ear. 

7.59  Private  collection 

A8.11  Obv.  Die  of  A8.10,  slight  flaws  on  nose. 
Rev.  Die  of  A8.7. 

7.64  Naville  6,  28  Jan.  1924,  181. 

A8.12  Obv.  Die  of  A8.10. 

Rev.  Die  of  A8.8. 

7.83  SNGANS  421 

A8.13  Obv.  Die  of  A8.10,  signs  of  wear. 

Rev.  Die  of  A8.9,  the  flaws  further  develop- 
ed. 

7.64  Hirsch  22,  14  Nov.  1912,  4 

A8.14  Obv.  Die  of  A8.10. 

Rev.  M smaller  than  the  other  letters. 
Tapering  7-grained  ear  with  leaf  to  1.; 
awns  irregularly  spaced  on  r.  side. 

7.44  SNGANS  422 


A8.15  Obv.  Broader  head  of  excellent  style,  the 
details  very  delicately  rendered;  three 
curls  at  nape  of  neck;  the  veil  hangs  in 
soft  folds;  there  appears  to  be  an  ampyx 
( ? of  knotted  barley  stalks)  in  place  of  the 
.second  barley  ear,  then  a leaf,  barley  ear 
and  pair  of  leaves;  AP  below  chin. 

Rev.  META  in  larger  letters  upward  at  r. 
Similar  ear,  but  larger  mouse  whose  tail 
hangs  down. 

7.87  Paris,  de  Luynes  500 

A8.16  Obv.  Die  of  A8.15. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  mouse’s  tail  turns  up;  O 
above  mouse. 

7.94  BMC  123 

A8.17  Obv.  Die  of  A8.15. 

Rev.  Similar  to  A8.15;  die  flaw  where 
mouse’s  tail  touches  awns. 

7.87  Private  collection 

A8.18  Obv.  Similar  to  A8.10,  but  2 rows  (each 
with  3 curls)  at  nape  of  neck.  Signature,  if 
any,  off-flan  on  known  specimens. 

Rev.  Die  of  A8.17,  the  flaws  enlarged. 
7.86  Berlin  ex  Lobbecke 

A8.19  Obv.  Similar  to  A8.15,  but  wears  decorat- 
ed stephane  as  well  as  wreath  consisting  of 
two  barley  ears  and  two  leaves;  AP  in 
monogram  below  chin. 

Rev.  Similar;  mouse  has  very  long  tail. 
7.59  SNGLloyd  386 

A8.20  Obv.  Die  of  A8.19,  blemish  beginning  to 
show  on  cheek. 

Rev.  Broad,  coarse-grained  ear,  the  cen- 
tral row  prominent,  especially  the  terminal 
grain;  broad  leaf;  mouse’s  tail  curves 
upward;  below  leaf  and  also  at  base  of  ear 
on  r.  side. 

Private  collection 

A8.21  Obv.  Die  of  A8.19,  the  die  flaw  on  cheek 
clearly  visible. 

Rev.  Ear  similar  to  A8.19,  large  die  flaws 
on  leaf  and  on  third  grain  in  r.  row. 

7.78  Cambridge,  McClean  956 

A8.22  Obv.  Similar,  but  without  stephane;  eye- 
lids more  prominent.  Flaw  below  eye. 
Rev.  Die  of  A8.21,  the  breaks  larger. 

7.93  SNGANS  423 

A8.23  Obv.  Die  of  A8.22. 

Rev.  Die  of  A8.7. 

7.93  San  Giorgio  lonico  hoard 

A8.24  Obv.  Die  of  A8.22,  beginning  to  deterio- 
rate. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  leaf  curves  away  from 
ear. 

7.43  Naville  5,  18  June  1923,  485 
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A8.25  Obu.  Die  of  A8.22. 

Rev.  Broad  6-grained  ear,  mouse’s  tail 
touches  awns  beside  second  grain. 

7.56  Hirsch  32,  14  Nov.  1912,  5 

A8.26  Obv.  Die  of  A8.22. 

Rev.  Die  of  A8.20. 

7.58  SNGANS  424 

A8.27  Obv.  Die  of  A8.22,  somewhat  worn;  ear- 
ring apparently  lengthened. 

Rev.  Similar  to  A8.25,  but  narrower  ear,  A 
of  ethnic  further  from  awns. 

7.82  SNGANS  425 

A8.28  Obv.  Die  of  A8.22,  very  worn. 

Rev.  Similar;  large  O. 

7.8  Schlessinger  13,  4 Feb.  1935  (Hermitage),  91 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.,  similar  to  A8.15,  but 
wears  stephane  and  wreath  consisting  of  single 
barley  ear  and  one  pair  of  leaves;  earring  has 
heavy  central  pendant;  N under  chin.  Fine  dotted 
border. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  7-grained  barley  ear  with 
leaf  to  r.;  comic  mask  above  leaf;  AFH  retrograde 
between  ear  and  leaf. 

A9.1  7.40  Berlin  ex  Lobbecke  (overstruck) 

Obv.  Die  of  A9.1. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Small  6-grained  barley 
ear  with  almost  straight  leaf  to  1.;  protome  of 
pegasus  above  leaf;  APH  horizontally  at  base  of 
ear  on  r.  side. 

A9.2  7.67  Private  collection  (overstruck  on  left-facing 

pegasus);  7.67  SNGANS  427  (overstruck  on  pega- 
sus of  Anactorium) 

Obv.  Bearded  head  of  Leukippos  r.,  wearing 
Corinthian  helmet  with  flap  covering  neck;  behind 
head:  Nl.  Helmet  has  clips  for  attaching  plumes;  it 
is  worn  rather  straight  on  the  head,  not  tipped 
back.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  Die  of  A9.2. 

A9.3  7..33  SNGANS  428;  7.60  Cambridge,  McClean 

951;  7.65  Vienna  4113  (all  overstruck  on  Leucas) 

Obv.  Die  of  A9..3. 

Rev.  META  in  small  letters  upward  at  1.  7-grained 
barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r.;  APH  above  leaf  and 
crescent  above  signature. 

A9.4  7.84  F’rivatc  collection 

CLASS  B 

(a)  Distaters 

Obv.  Bearded  head  of  Leukippos  r.,  wearing 
Corinthian  helmet,  the  bowl  of  which  is  decorated 
with  a quadriga  to  r.,  driven  by  Nike;  above  the 
clefi  of  the  helmet  is  a tiny  hippocanq)  r.;  syndx)! 


behind  head:  protome  of  lion  r.;  APH  between  lion 
and  helmet.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  METAPONTINS2N  in  small  neat  letters 
upward  at  r.  7-grained  barley  ear  with  leaf  to  1.; 
club  upright  above  leaf;  AMI  below  leaf. 

Bl.l  Obv.  Hair  showing  beneath  helmet  at  nape 
of  neck,  not  rendered  as  separate  curls; 
large  symbol. 

Rev.  Knots  on  club  widely  spaced. 

15.60  Naville  16,  3 July  1933,  165 

B1.2  Obv.  Die  of  Bl.l,  small  die  flaw  in  front  of 
head  of  hippocamp  and  a break  above 
horses’  heads. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  lower  knots  on  club 
closer  together. 

15.88  Private  collection  ex  Jameson  306 

B1.3  Obv.  Die  of  Bl.l,  slightly  more  worn. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  fatter  grains  and  handle 
of  club  closer  to  awns. 

15.90  Miinzhandlung  Basel,  1 Oct.  1935,  321 

B1.4  Obv.  Similar  to  Bl.l,  but  four  distinct 
locks  of  hair  show  below  helmet  at  nape  of 
neck;  smaller  hippocamp. 

Rev.  Similar  to  B1.3,  but  club  further 
from  awns. 

15.29  SNGANS  431 

B1.5  Obv.  Die  of  B1.4,  die  flaw  between  lion 
and  helmet. 

Rev.  Similar  to  B 1 .3;  uppermost  grain  of  1. 
row  is  larger  than  that  in  r.  row. 

15.86  Paris  1164 

B1.6  Obv.  No  locks  of  hair  show  below  helmet; 
symbol  smaller. 

Rev.  Die  of  B1.5. 

15.84  Naville  16,  3 July  1933,  167 

B1.7  Obv.  Die  of  B1.6. 

Rev.  Uppermost  grains  of  ear  are  not  sym- 
metrical; club  almost  touches  awns. 

15.69  Bernalda  hoard  (IGCH  1958) 

(b)  Staters 

Obv.  Bearded  head  of  Leukippos  r.,  wearing 
Corinthian  helmet  with  plain  bowl;  symbol  behind 
head:  lion-head  r.  with  protruding  tongue;  AP  in 
monogram  below  chin. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  (upward  at  1.  on  B2.36)  in 
small  neat  letters.  Tapering  6 or  7-grained  barley 
ear  with  leaf  to  1.  (except  B2.36);  club  upright 
above  leaf;  below  leaf:  AMI.  The  dies  are  often 
hard  to  distinguish  because  the  barley  ears  are 
very  regular  and  the  style  unusually  consistent. 

B2.1  Obv.  Large  head  and  helmet;  3 locks  of 
hair  at  nape  of  neck;  symbol  close  to  head. 
Rev.  Long  6 grained  ear,  the  awns 
compact. 

7.78  SNGljickelt  409 
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B2.2  Obv.  Die  of  B2.1. 

Rev.  Similar,  bul  shorter  leaf  and  eluh  less 
upright.  Die  flaw  on  curve  of  leaf. 

7.79  BMC  78 

B2.3  Obv.  Die  of  B2.1. 

Rev.  7-grained  ear.  Die  flaw  smudges 
awns  on  r.  side. 

7.8  Private  collection 

B2.4  Obv.  Similar  to  B2.1  hut  without  distinct 
locks  of  hair  at  nape  of  neck. 

Rev.  Similar,  letters  of  ethnic  more  widely 
spaced. 

7.86  SNGANS  434 

B2.5  Obv.  Die  of  B2.4. 

Rev.  Long  leaf  curves  gently;  awns  very 
compact. 

7.79  Glasgow,  Hunterian  24 

B2.6  Obv.  Similar  head,  with  differences  in  hair 
and  heard. 

Rev.  Shorter  leaf,  more  sharply  angled; 
short  cluh. 

7.89  SNGCop  1208 

B2.7  Obv.  Smaller  head  with  4 locks  of  hair  at 
nape  of  neck.  Monogram  close  to  chin. 
Rev.  Topmost  grain  much  smaller  than 
others.  Die  flaw  on  inner  curve  of  leaf. 
7.65  SNGOxford  729 

B2.8  Obv.  Similar,  hut  3 locks  of  hair;  mono- 
gram further  from  chin. 

Rev.  Grains  asymmetrical  at  top  of  ear. 
7.93  Cahn  71,  14  Oct.  1931,  86 

B2.9  Obv.  Die  of  B2.8.  Die  break  starting  below 
chin. 

Rev.  Club  parallel  to  axis  of  ear. 

7.89  Glasgow,  Hunterian  23 

B2.10  Obv.  Die  of  B2.8.  Die  break  extends  from 
monogram  to  middle  of  neck. 

Rev.  Similar  to  B2.8,  but  longer  leaf;  irre- 
gular gaps  between  awns  at  upper  1.  Die 
flaw  on  A of  ethnic. 

7.55  Paris  1175 

B2.1 1 Obv.  Similar,  but  curls  of  beard  differently 
cut. 

Rev.  Die  of  B2.10  with  further  flaws  on 
ethnic. 

7.71  Naville  16,  3 July  1933,  169 

B2.12  Obv.  Die  of  B2.11. 

Rev.  Long  leaf  almost  straight;  club  paral- 
lel to  axis  of  ear,  tip  almost  touching  awns. 
7.69  SNGANS  439 

B2.13  Obv.  Similar,  but  2 locks  of  hair  at  nape  of 
neck. 

Rev.  M of  ethnic  close  to  lowest  grain; 
curved  leaf. 

7.85  Boston,  Brett  116 


B2.14  Obv.  Locks  indistinct  at  nape  of  neck; 
large  symbol.  Die  break  starting  across 
base  of  neck. 

Rev.  Kar  tapers  sharply;  leaf  almost 
straight  from  stalk  to  club.  .Many  small 
flaws. 

7.97  SNGANS  440 

B2.15  Obv.  Die  of  B2.14,  the  break  enlarged. 

Rev.  Similar  to  B2.7,  but  gap  between 
awns  at  apex. 

7.91  SNGOxford  732 

B2.16  Obv.  Tiny  locks  of  hair  show  below  hel- 
met. 

Rev.  Broader  ear,  curved  leaf  close  to 
awns;  club  touches  awns. 

7.85  SNGANS  436 

B2.17  Obv.  Small  head,  neck  tranche  almost 
straight;  monogram  close  to  chin. 

Rev.  Short,  stubby  ear;  leaf  curves  gently. 
7.81  Cambridge,  McCtean  953 

B2.18  Obv.  Die  of  B2. 17  with  break  behind  sym- 
bol. 

Rev.  Curly  leaf;  club  slants  away  from  ear. 
7.76  Cambridge,  McCtean  952 

B2.19  Obv.  Protruding  chin;  3 locks  of  hair  at 
temple. 

Rev.  Leaf  curves  gently;  club  parallel  to 
axis  of  ear. 

7.87  SNGLloyd  378 

B2.20  Obv.  Die  of  B2.19. 

Rev.  Small  ear  with  gap  between  awns  at 
upper  r.;  leaf  almost  straight.  Die  break  at 
base  of  club. 

7.98  Naville  15,  2 July  1930,  153 

B2.21  Obv.  More  rounded  chin;  small  symbol 
close  to  head. 

Rev.  Ethnic  starts  below  ear;  signature 
slants  at  right  angle  to  awns. 

7.90  Cambridge,  SNGLewis  180 

B2.22  Obv.  Die  of  B2.2L 

Rev.  Large  ear,  the  grains  much  coarser 
than  earlier  dies. 

7.72  SNGLloyd  377 

B2.23  Obv.  Helmet  deeper  between  bowl  and 
ear. 

Rev.  Grains  smaller  than  B2.22,  but  ear 
still  chunky;  curved  leaf. 

7.61  SNGANS  437 

B2.24  Obv.  Die  of  B2.23. 

Rev.  Ear  more  squat;  club  upright. 

7.92  SNGANS  435 

B2.25  Obv.  Lower  edge  of  beard  less  tightly 
curled. 
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Rev.  Chunky  ear,  the  awns  very  compact; 
club  slants  away  from  awns. 

7.76  SNGANS  432 

B2.26  Obv.  Die  of  B2.25. 

Rev.  Similar  to  B2.17,  but  ethnic  higher 
on  die. 

7.34  SNGANS  433 

B2.27  Obv.  Die  of  B2.25,  beginning  to  deterio- 
rate. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  leaf  less  curly. 

7.65  Paris,  SNGDelepierre  329 

B2.28  Obv.  Die  of  B2.25. 

Rev.  Distinctive  gap  between  awns  at 
apex. 

7.87  Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921  (Pozzi),  184 

B2.29  Obv.  Die  of  B2.25. 

Rev.  Leaf  makes  more  natural  join  with 
stem  than  usual.  Die  flaw  (dot)  beside 
third  grain  on  1.  side. 

7.906  SNGMunich  985 

B2.30  Obv.  DieofB2.25,  now  considerably  worn. 
Rev.  Tapering  ear;  barbs  on  outside  of 
awns. 

7.74  SNGANS  442 

B2.31  Obv.  Die  of  B2.25,  very  worn. 

Rev.  Squat  ear;  club  touches  awns.  Die 
flaw  at  base  of  club. 

7.74  SNGOxford  728 

B2.32  Obv.  Die  of  B2.25. 

Rev.  Similar  to  B2.30,  but  barbs  on  inside 
of  awns. 

7.82  Paris  1174 

B2.33  Obv.  ?Die  of  B2.25,  very  worn  indeed. 
Rev.  7-grained  ear  with  slight  asymmetry 
of  grains  at  apex;  similar  to  B2.10,  but  A of 
ethnic  further  from  awns. 

7.51  SNGOxford  731 

B2.34  Obv.  Similar  to  B2.25,  but  monogram  fur- 
ther from  chin  and  neck;  curls  differently 
arranged. 

Rev.  Die  of  B2.30. 

7.65  SNGOxford  727 

B2.35  Obv.  Small  head,  2 locks  of  hair  at  nape  of 
neck;  symbol  very  close  to  helmet. 

Rev.  Similar  to  B2.13,  but  6 grains. 

7.61  Private  collection 

B2.36  Obv.  Similar  to  B2.24,  but  larger  curls  in 
beard. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  7-grained  ear  with 
leaf  to  r. 

7.91  Paris,  Chancion  de  Briailies  67 

Obv.  AEYKirrOX  Bearded  head  of  Leukippos  r., 
wearing  Corinthian  helmet  with  plain  bowl;  sym- 
bol behind  head:  dog  seated  1.  with  one  paw  raised; 
I below  neck  tranche. 


Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  6 or  7-grained  barley  ear 
with  leaf  to  r.;  bird  r.  with  open  wings  stands  on 
leaf;  AMI  below.  The  barley  ears  are  much  less 
regular  than  in  B2  and  the  dies  consequently 
much  easier  to  distinguish. 

B3.1  Obv.  AEYKI/rrOI  Beard  composed  of 
many  small  delicate  curls;  3 curls  at 
temple. 

Rev.  Curved  leaf  joins  stem  at  right  angle; 
knobbly  grains;  bird’s  wings  fully  extend- 
ed. Die  flaws  below  A of  ethnic  and  on  leaf 
below  signature. 

7.885  Berlin  ex  Lobbecke 

B3.2  Obv.  Die  of  B3.1,  somewhat  worn. 

Rev.  Ethnic  closely  spaced;  grains  uneven; 
leaf  curves  very  gently. 

7.84  Cambridge,  SNGFitzwilliam  498 

B3.3  Obv.  AEYKir/r02.  Beard  composed  of 
large  curls,  no  locks  at  temple;  Z retro- 
grade. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  tiny  letters;  two  small 
round  grains  at  apex  of  ear,  above  which 
the  awns  slant  to  1. 

7.93  BMC  80 

B3.4  Obv.  Die  of  B3.3. 

Rev.  Bird’s  wings  less  fully  extended. 

7.97  Cambridge,  SNGFitzwilliam  494 

B3.5  Obv.  AEYKI/rrO  Z.  Similar  to  B3.1  but  no 
locks  at  temple;  dog’s  back  and  tail  almost 
touch  Leukippos’s  neck. 

Rev.  Even  grains;  signature  slants  down- 
ward at  right  angles  to  awns. 

7.94  Glasgow,  Hunterian  25 

B3.6  Obv.  Die  of  B3.5. 

Rev.  6-grained  ear;  ethnic  parallel  to  axis 
of  ear;  bird’s  wings  fully  extended. 

7.70  Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921  (Pozzi),  499 

B3.7  Obv.  Die  of  B3.5. 

Rev.  Similar  to  B3.2,  but  ethnic  starts 
lower  relative  to  ear. 

7.75  Paris  1169 

B3.8  Obv.  AEYK/irrOZ  Broad  head,  the  beard 
very  full. 

Rev.  Die  of  B3.6. 

7.87  BMC  79 

B3.9  Obv.  Die  of  B3.8. 

Rev.  Long  ear;  small  bird  with  wings  not 
fully  extended. 

7.92  Cambridge,  McClean  949 

B3.10  Obv.  Die  of  B3.8. 

Rev.  Grains  more  upright  in  1.  row  than  r.; 
broad  furled  leaf. 

7.89  SNGANS  447 

B3.11  Obv.  AEYKI/rrOZ  Similar,  but  ear  shown 
clearly,  not  covered  by  beard  and  helmet. 
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Rev.  Ethnic  in  small  letters  parallel  to 
outer  awns;  7-grained  ear;  narrow  leaf 
curves  gently. 

7.87  Brussels 

B3.12  Ohv.  Die  of  B3.11. 

Rev.  Grains  even;  bird’s  r.  wing  fully 
extended,  1.  wing  (or  die  flaw)  visible  in 
front  of  breast. 

7.93  SNGANS  443 

B3.13  Obv.  Die  of  B3.11. 

Rev.  Grains  uneven,  two  tiny  grains  at 
apex;  broad  furled  leaf;  signature  in  letters 
larger  than  ethnic. 

7.75  Egger  40,  2 May  1912,  158 

B3.14  Obv.  AEYKir/rOI 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  tiny  letters;  leaf  curves 
close  to  awns;  bird  has  wings  folded. 

7.67  Naville  6,  28  Jan.  1924,  179 

B3.15  Obv.  Die  of  B3.14. 

Rev.  Similar  to  B3.14,  but  ethnic  closer  to 
awns,  signature  slants  upward. 

7.92  Cambridge,  SNGFitzwilliam  495 

B3.16  Obv.  Die  of  B3.14  with  die  flaw  between 
bowl  and  eyehole  of  helmet. 

Rev.  Die  of  B3.13.  Die  flaws. 

7.88  Private  collection 

B3.17  Obv.  AEYK/irrOI  Small  head,  tip  of  vizor 
beneath  K of  legend. 

Rev.  7 grains  plus  two  small  round  grains 
at  apex,  as  B3.2;  bird’s  wings  partially 
open. 

7.80  Cambridge,  SNGFitzwilliam  497 

B3.18  Obv.  Die  of  B3.14,  the  die  flaw  further 
developed. 

Rev.  Die  of  B3.17. 

7.64  Paris  1167 

B3.19  Obv.  Die  of  B3.14. 

Rev.  Die  of  B3.12. 

7.94  Egger  40,  2 May  1912,  159 

B3.20  Obv.  AEYKI/rr02  Hair  at  nape  of  neck  not 
shown  as  distinct  locks. 

Rev.  Leaf  curves  away  from  ear,  bird  on 
tip  far  from  awns.  Die  flaw  between  M of 
ethnic  and  ear. 

7.83  SNGANS  445 

B3.21  Obv.  Die  of  B3.20. 

Rev.  Ethnic  close  to  awns;  uneven  grains; 
bird  close  to  awns. 

7.78  Paris  1168 

B3.22  Obv.  Die  known  only  in  poor  condition, 
especially  round  eyehole  of  vizor;  legend 
not  visible  on  any  specimens;  large  symbol. 
Possibly  a recutting  of  another  die,  but  the 
details  differ  from  all  others  known. 


Rev.  Similar,  but  ethnic  less  compact. 
7.72  Paris,  SNGDe.lepiesre,  330 

133.23  Obv.  AEYK/irrOI  Small  .symbol. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  stem  longer  between  leaf 
and  ear. 

7.63  Naville  14,  2 .July  1929,  .36 

B3.24  Obv.  Die  of  B3.23. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  awns  more  compact. 
7.97  SNGLloyd  379 

B3.25  Obv.  AEYKir/rOI  Large  symbol,  the  dog’s 
tail  curved  right  back  on  itself. 

Rev.  Die  of  B3.24. 

8.03  Bourgey  5,  Dec.  1932,  32 

B3.26  Obv.  Die  of  B3.25. 

Rev.  Similar  to  B3.3,  but  awns  are  vertical 
at  apex  and  bird’s  wings  are  less  fully 
extended. 

7.90  Paris,  Valton  57 

B3.27  Obv.  Die  of  B3.25. 

Rev.  Similar  to  B3.14,  but  bird’s  wings 
fully  extended. 

7.77  SNGANS  448 

Obv.  Bearded  head  of  Leukippos  r.,  wearing 
Corinthian  helmet  with  plain  bowl;  AMI  behind 
head. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  7 or  8-grained  barley  ear, 
awns  compact;  broad  leaf  to  r.  with  fulmen  above. 

B4.1  Obv.  No  hair  visible  below  helmet. 

Rev.  8 knobbly  grains. 

7.78  Private  collection 

B4.2  Obv.  Die  of  B4.1. 

Rev.  Long  narrow  7-grained  ear;  ethnic 
extends  from  bottom  to  top  of  grains. 
7.92  Hess  Leu,  16  April  1957,  32 

B4.3  Obv.  3 tiny  locks  of  hair  below  helmet;  AMI 
slopes  slightly  downward. 

Rev.  Die  of  B4.2. 

Naville  15,  2 July  1930,  152 

B4.4  Obv.  2 locks  of  hair  below  helmet,  ear 
clearly  shown. 

Rev.  Tapering  7-grained  ear.  Die  flaw  on 
outer  side  of  leaf. 

7.76  Private  collection 

CLASS  C 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.,  wearing  necklace, 
triple-pendant  earring  (except  Cl. 24)  and  wreath 
of  three  barley  ears  and  two  pairs  of  leaves;  her 
hair,  in  luxuriant  curls,  falls  loosely  to  her  shoul- 
ders, a few  locks  are  visible  under  her  chin;  AAI 
under  chin  (except  Cl.Li  behind  head).  Dotted 
border  visible  on  some  dies/specimens.  For  type 
compare  A6.12. 
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Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  (except  Cl. 55-56)  Barley 
ear;  leaf  to  r.  with  plough  above  (except  Cl.l: 
bucranium),  MAX  below. 

Cl.l  Obv.  Large  head  with  full  cheeks,  no  locks 
of  hair  below  chin;  no  signature  under  chin 
buti  behind  head.  Many  small  die  flaws. 
Rev.  Small  6-grained  ear;  filleted  bucra- 
nium in  place  of  plough;  MAX  below. 

8.00  BM  ex  Helbing  7 Apr.  1913  (Zschiesche  & 
Koder),  105 

Cl. 2 Obv.  Similar,  but  AAI  below  chin. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  small  neat  letters.  7-grain- 
ed ear;  plough  touches  leaf  and  is  at  a right 
angle  to  awns. 

7.89  Jameson  316 

Cl. 3 Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 2. 

Rev.  6-grained  ear,  awns  compact;  plough 
floats  above  leaf.  Die  flaw  on  awns  imme- 
diately above  top  grains  of  ear. 

7.93  Private  collection 

Cl. 4 Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 2. 

Rev.  Ethnic  closely  spaced;  leaf  curves 
more  gently. 

7.95  Naville  16,  3 July  1933,  178 

Cl. 5 Obv.  Smaller  head  with  locks  of  hair 
visible  below  chin;  large  curl  at  crown  of 
head  above  leaf.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  Ethnic  extends  length  of  grains;  awns 
very  compact. 

7.93  Weber  769 

Cl. 6 Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 5. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  larger  letters  with  exagger- 
ated serifs;  larger  ear  with  awns  less 
compact;  short  leaf. 

7.92  SNGANS  470 

Cl. 7 Obv.  Similar,  but  large  curl  below  leaf  at 
crown  of  head. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl. 5 with  die  flaw  at  top  of  r. 
row  of  grains. 

Platt,  3 Apr.  1933,  16 

Cl. 8 Obv.  Die  of  C1.7. 

Rev.  Similar  to  Cl. 6,  but  MAX  parallel  to 
base  of  plough. 

7.79  SNGANS  469 

Cl. 9 Obv.  Large  head  similar  to  Cl. 2,  but  locks 

of  hair  below  chin.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  Die  of  CL5,  the  flaw  further  devel- 
oped. 

7.87  Naville  17,  3 Oct.  19,34,  59 

CLIO  Obv.  Die  of  CL9. 

Rev.  Squat  ear  with  tapering  leaf. 

7.82  SNGMimich  KX)0 

Cl.ll  Obv.  Die  of  CL9. 

Rev.  Short  .squat  ear,  the  leaf  curves  away 
from  ear.  Die  break  above  apex  of  ear. 
7.26  Naville  5,  18  June  1923,  471 


Cl. 12  Obv.  Die  of  CL9. 

Rev.  Axis  of  ear  slightly  crooked;  leaf  cur- 
ves close  to  ear;  large  plough  close  to  awns. 
7.65  SNGOxford  768  ex  Salonica  hoard  (IGCH 
1980) 

Cl. 13  Obv.  Die  of  Cl .9.  The  die  break  from  fore- 
head to  back  of  head  has  gradually  deve- 
loped over  preceding  specimens  to  final 
stage  here. 

Rev.  Plough  very  low,  at  right  angle  to 
awns. 

7.79  SNGANS  473 

Cl. 14  Obv.  Smaller  head,  similar  to  Cl. 7,  but 
S-curl  protrudes  just  below  upper  leaf  of 
wreath. 

Rev.  Small  6-grained  ear  with  large  sym- 
bol; leaf  curves  gently. 

7.92  SNGANS  472 

Cl. 15  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 14. 

Rev.  Leaf  more  curved;  plough  lower  rela- 
tive to  ear. 

7.81  Cambridge,  SNGLewis  187 

Cl. 16  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 14,  flawed  round  mouth. 
Rev.  Fatter  7-grained  ear;  ethnic  in  larger 
letters. 

7.90  Vienna  4031 

Cl. 17  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 14,  worn. 

Rev.  Ethnic  spaced  M ET  A.  Die  flaws  on 
awns  on  1.  side. 

7.57  Hess  207,  Dec.  1931,  68 

CL18  Obv.  Similar,  but  curl  protrudes  above 
head  as  extension  of  lower  leaf  of  wreath. 
Rev.  Narrow  7-grained  ear,  awns  com- 
pact. 

7.92  SNGANS  471 

CL  19  Obv.  Similar,  but  curl  further  forward  and 
lower  leaf  shorter. 

Rev.  Similar  to  Cl. 5 but  ethnic  more 
closely  spaced. 

7.92  Berlin  ex  Fox 

C1.20  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 19. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl. 12,  worn. 

7.91  SNGANS  468 

Cl. 21  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 19,  worn  under  chin.  Flaw 
in  front  of  nose. 

Rev.  Long  narrow  ear,  grains  uneven.  Die 
flaw  on  r.  row. 

7.77  Egger  40,  2 May  1912,  161 

Cl. 22  Obv.  Die  of  Cl.  19. 

Rev.  Ethnic  widely  spaced;  chunky  ear 
with  broad  leaf;  plough  further  from  awns 
than  usual. 

7.75  Paris  1206 

Cl. 23  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 19,  flaws  further  develop- 
ed. 
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Rev.  Similar,  buL  plough  closer  lo  awns. 
Die  flaw  above  AX  of  signature. 

7.55  Naville  5,  18  June  1923,  470 

Cl. 24  Obv.  Similar,  but  single-pendant  earring. 
No  curl  at  crown.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl. 23,  the  flaw  larger. 

7.73  SNGCop  1227 

C1.25  Obv.  Die  of  C1.24. 

Rev.  Narrower  ear  of  even  grains.  Die 
flaws  on  plough  and  awns  on  r.  side. 

7.70  SNGANS  475 

Cl. 26  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 24,  die  flaw  across  eye. 

Rev.  Short  6-grained  ear;  leaf  starts  lower 
on  stem. 

Arolsen 

Cl. 27  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 24. 

Rev.  Larger  ear;  leaf  curves  close  to  ear. 
Die  flaws  obscure  ethnic. 

7.87  Cambridge,  SNGFitzwilliam  516 

Cl. 28  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 24. 

Rev.  Plough  almost  touches  awns;  leaf 
almost  straight. 

7.77  Gans,  19  Apr.  1960  (Bauer)  67 

Cl. 29  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 24,  badly  worn. 

Rev.  Chunky  ear;  leaf  curves  close  to 
awns;  large  gap  between  awns  at  apex. 
Many  die  flaws. 

7.93  Vinchon,  27  Feb.  1961,  28 

Cl. 30  Obv.  Similar,  but  large  curl  protrudes 
above  head  between  lower  and  upper 
leaves  of  wreath. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters;  tapering  ear. 
Die  flaw  between  A of  ethnic  and  awns. 
7.83  Paris,  de  Luynes  494 

Cl. 31  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 30  with  flaws  behind  head. 
Rev.  Ethnic  in  small  letters  parallel  to  ear. 
7.83  Egger  45,  12  Nov.  1913,  153 

C1.32  Obv.  Die  of  C1.30. 

Rev.  Leaf  joins  stem  immediately  below 
ear  and  touches  lowest  grain. 

7.95  Private  collection 

Cl. 33  Obv.  Die  of  CL30,  flaws  further  develop- 
ed. 

Rev.  Long  leaf  curves  away  from  ear; 
plough  at  right  angle  to  awns. 

7.90  Leiden 

CL34  Obv.  Similar,  but  curl  at  back  of  head 
closer  to  crown. 

Rev.  Die  of  CL33,  flaws  on  second  grain 
on  1.  side  and  topmost  grain  on  r.  side 
enlarged. 

7.28  SNGANS  481 

Cl. 35  Obv.  Die  of  C 1.34,  the  die  deteriorating  on 
the  face. 


Rev.  Chunky  ear  similar  Lo  Cl. 6,  but 
plough  at  different  angle;  two  awns  rise 
irorn  6th  grain  in  r.  row. 

7.45  SNGOxford  772 

Cl. 36  Obv.  Similar,  but  differences  in  curls  at 
back  of  head.  Dot  behind  head. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl. 35. 

Private  collection 

CL37  Obv.  Similar  but  no  protruding  curl  at 
crown. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  small  letters;  narrow  ear. 
Die  flaw  over  plough. 

7.61  SNGANS  482 

Cl. 38  Obv.  Die  of  CL37. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  leaf  curls  closer  Lo  ear; 
top  3 grains  in  r.  row  are  very  small. 

7.80  Hirsch  14,  27  Nov.  1905,  100 

C1.39  Obv.  Die  of  CL37. 

Rev.  Ethnic  spaced  ME  TA;  M above  base 
of  ear. 

7.82  Naville  5,  18  June  1923,  473 

CL40  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 37. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters.  Die  flaw 
across  awns  at  apex  on  1.  side. 

7.76  SNGANS  483 

Cl. 41  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 37  much  flawed,  especially 
under  nose. 

Rev.  Narrow  tapering  ear;  leaf  rises  almost 
straight,  close  to  lowest  grain;  plough  at 
right  angle  to  awns. 

7.91  Berlin  18669 

Cl. 42  Obv.  Die  of  CL37,  flaws  enlarged. 

Rev.  Leaf  curves  close  to  awns,  plough 
more  horizontal. 

7.90  Grabow,  27  July  1939,  64 

CL43  Obv.  Similar  to  Cl. 37,  but  hair  beside  ear 
curls  differently  and  does  not  touch  ear- 
ring. 

Rev.  Chunky  ear;  awns  profuse  at  apex; 
plough  close  to  awns. 

7.67  Ciani/Vinchon,  6 Feb.  1956  (Hindamian),  94 

CL44  Obv.  Similar  to  Cl. 37,  but  lower  leaf  of 
wreath  closer  to  back  of  head. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl. 39. 

7.82  Naville  16,  3 July  1933,  179 

Cl. 45  Obv.  Similar,  but  large  curl  at  back  of 
head  immediately  above  hair  swept  back 
almost  straight  from  ear. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl. 39,  rather  worn, 
de  Nicola  FPL,  Mar.  1962,  206 

Cl. 46  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 45. 

Rev.  Long  leaf  joins  stem  well  below  ear; 
large  symbol.  Die  break  from  plough  to 
signature. 

7.90  Glendining,  3 Dec.  1929  (Nordheim).  686 
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Cl. 47  Obu.  Die  of  Cl. 45. 

Rev.  Third  grain  in  r.  row  is  out  of  line. 
Large  die  flaw  under  A of  ethnic. 

Seaby,  15  July  1929,  108 

Cl. 48  Obv.  Hair  curlier,  not  so  windswept;  curl 
protrudes  at  crown.  Dot  behind  head. 
Rev.  Similar  to  Cl. 39,  but  M below  base  of 
ear. 

7.66  Private  collection 

Cl. 49  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 48. 

Rev.  Compact  ear,  6 grains  in  central  row. 
Dot  in  field  between  plough  and  awns. 
7.89  Ciani/Vinchon,  6 Feb.  1956  (Hindamian),  93 

Cl. 50  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 48. 

Rev.  Small  tapering  ear  of  6 uneven 
grains. 

7.76  SNGANS  484 

Cl. 51  Obv.  Apparently  die  of  Cl. 48,  with  flaws 
on  face. 

Rev.  Chunky  7-grained  ear;  long  leaf 
curves  close  to  awns;  plough  at  right  angle 
to  awns;  MAX  horizontal. 

7.72  SNGOxford  770 

Cl. 52  Obv.  Four  strands  of  hair  between  back  of 
head  and  lower  leaf  of  wreath.  Die  flaw  at 
mouth. 

Rev.  Long  7-grained  ear;  base  of  plough 
extends  at  handle  end  toward  awns. 

7.87  Hamburger,  27  May  1929,  60 

CL53  Obv.  Similar  to  CL52,  but  S-curl  between 
lower  barley  ear  and  upper  leaf  of  wreath. 
Dot  behind  head. 

Rev.  Coarse-grained  ear;  elongated  plough 
at  right  angle  to  awns. 

7.71  SNGOxford  766 

CL54  Obv.  Die  of  CL53. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl. 52. 

7.75  SNGANS  474 

Cl. 55  Obv.  Similar  to  Cl. 19,  but  two  S-curls 
back-to-back  below  crown. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Leaf  to  1.;  plough 
of  different  design,  in  which  beam  is 
attached  directly  to  stilt  rather  than  to 
stock  (i.e.  not  aulogiion),  resting  on  leaf  tip; 

|MI  below. 

Private  collection 

CL56  Obv.  Die  of  CL55. 

Rev.  Similar  to  Cl. 55,  but  plough  of  stan- 
dard design  above  leaf;  M|AX  below. 

7.82  SNGANS  477 

Cl. 57  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 55. 

Rev.  Similar  to  CL54,  hut  signature  closer 
to  curve  of  leaf. 

7.92  Naville  14,  2 July  1929,  .39 


CL58  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 55,  very  worn  around  eye. 
Rev.  Ethnic  close  to  awns;  short  leaf 
curves  away  near  base  of  ear. 

Piatt,  26  Mar.  1922  (Luneau),  127 

CL59  Obv.  Similar  to  Cl. 55  but  S-curls  turn 
upward. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl. 58. 

7.96  Naville  16,  3 July  1933,  177 

CL60  Obv.  Die  of  CL59. 

Rev.  Leaf  rises  very  close  to  awns,  almost 
straight  as  far  as  symbol;  plough  close  to 
leaf. 

7.76  Paris  1204 

CL61  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 59. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl. 56. 

7.38  SNGCop  1228 

CL62  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 59. 

Rev.  Tapering  regular  ear,  neatly  cut; 
plough  horizontal. 

7.88  Naville  5,  18  June  1923,  469 

Cl. 63  Obv.  Die  of  CL59,  considerably  worn  and 
flawed. 

Rev.  Long  ear  with  uneven  grains;  leaf 
follows  awns;  plough  close  to  leaf  and 
awns. 

7.92  Coin  Galleries  FPL,  June  1965,  D3 

Cl. 64  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 59. 

Rev.  Similar  to  Cl. 62,  but  narrower  ear, 
signature  lower. 

7.91  Robinson,  Gulbenkian  Coll.,  Pt.  1 (Lisbon, 
1971)  73 

CL65  Obv.  Head  with  very  high  crown;  lower 
barley  ear  minimal. 

Rev.  Small  ear;  dot  between  plough  and 
leaf. 

7.71  Jameson  1869  ex  Hirsch  33,  17  Nov.  1913.  148 

CL66  Obv.  Similar,  but  larger  barley  ear;  lobe  of 
ear  with  curl  above  are  distinctive. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters;  small  tapering 
ear;  gap  between  awns  at  apex. 

7.80  Schlessinger  13,  4 Feb.  1935  (Hermitage),  87 

Cl. 67  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 66. 

Rev.  Die  of  CL65. 

7.69  Private  collection 

Cl. 68  Obv.  Similar  to  Cl. 45,  with  hair  swept 
back  beside  ear,  earring  also  slanting  back- 
ward ; distinctive  curl  at  crown. 

Rev.  Grains  uneven  on  1.  side;  plough  at 
right  angle  to  awns  and  further  from  them 
than  usual. 

7.9  Paris  1205 

Cl. 69  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 68. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters;  6-graincd  car 
with  coarse  barbs. 

7.88  Cambridge.  SNGFilzwilliam  517 
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Cl. 70  Obv.  Small  head,  similar  Lo  Cl. 7,  hut  locks 
of  hair  visible  under  chin  are  different; 
flawed  along  neck  and  chin. 

Rev.  Small  tapering  ear,  the  grains  on  1. 
side  smaller  than  those  on  r.;  leaf  curves 
gently. 

7.85  SNGOxford  767 

Cl. 71  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 70,  flawed  along  neck  and 
chin. 

Rev.  Narrow  7~grained  ear,  awns  com- 
pact. 

Milan  4935 

Cl. 72  Obv.  Die  of  Cl. 70,  the  flaws  further  deve- 
loped. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl. 68. 

7.80  SNGOxford  771 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  facing  three-quarters  r., 
wearing  necklace,  triple-pendant  earrings;  her 
hair  falls  loosely  to  her  shoulders,  but  is  restrained 
by  a tiny  stephane  decorated  with  a rosette  and 
by  a wreath  of  alternating  barley  ears  and  pairs  of 
leaves;  the  eyes  have  very  prominent  pupils  which 
give  the  effect  of  a wide-eyed  stare;  AP  in  field  r. 
beside  neck. 

Rev.  META  in  small  neat  letters  upward  at  1. 
7-grained  barley  ear  similar  to  the  general  style  of 
Cl;  leaf  to  r.  with  bucranium  above,  A0A  below. 

C2.1  Obv.  Wreath  composed  of  small  barley 
ear/pair  of  leaves/barley  ear/stephane/bar- 
ley  ear/leaf/barley  ear  (reading  from  1.  to 
r.);  hair  somewhat  stringy  beside  r.  ear. 
Rev.  Neatly  engraved  ear;  leaf  joins  stem 
well  below  ear. 

8.00  Paris,  de  Luynes  506 

C2.2  Obv.  Similar,  but  first  barley  ear  in  wreath 
more  prominent;  hair  beside  ear  curlier, 
swept  back  from  face. 

Rev.  Die  of  C2.1. 

Private  collection 

C2.3  Obv.  Die  of  C2.2. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  larger  letters;  leaf  curves 
up  close  to  ear;  bucranium  almost  touches 
awns.  Many  die  flaws  on  1.  side. 

7.89  SNGCop  1220 

C2.4  Obv.  Die  of  C2.2. 

Rev.  Similar  to  C2.1,  but  longer  and  broad- 
er leaf;  symbol  higher  relative  to  ear. 

7.94  BM  ex  Payne  Knight 

C2.5  Obv.  Similar,  but  additional  leaf  pair 
below  first  barley  ear  in  wreath. 

Rev.  Die  of  C2.1. 

7.85  BMC  117 

C2.6  Obv.  Die  of  C2.5. 

Rev.  Similar  to  C2.4,  but  leaf  tapers  where 
it  joins  stem. 

7.75  Cahn,  6 May  1930,  53 


C2.7  Obv.  Die  of  C2.5. 

Rev.  Die  of  C2.'1. 

7.98  Larnhritlge,  SNGFilzwilliam  .502 

C2.8  Obv.  Die  of  C2.5. 

Rev.  Leaf  curves  away  gently,  almost 
touching  lowest  grain. 

7.92  Berlin  ex  Gansauge 

C2.9  Obv.  Die  of  C2..5. 

Rev.  Die  of  C2..3  with  breaks  enlarged. 
7.83  Cambridge,  SNGFitzwilliam  504 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.,  wearing  Corinthian  hel- 
met with  long  neck-flap;  rather  straggly  locks  of 
hair  emerge  around  lower  edge  of  helmet;  lA 
behind  head. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  7-grained  barley  ear;  leaf 
to  r.  on  which  stand  owl  with  wings  closed  and 
grasshopper;  A0A  upward  between  leaf  and  ear. 

C3.1  Obv.  Three  locks  of  hair  curl  outward 
below  ear;  I touches  tip  of  neck-flap. 
Rev.  Broad  ear;  ethnic  in  large  letters; 
large  symbol. 

7.87  SNGANS  465 

C3.2  Obv.  Die  of  C3.1. 

Rev.  Tapering  ear  without  additional 
awns  at  apex;  small  symbol. 

7..30  SNGANS  466 

C3.3  Obv.  Two  locks  of  hair  below  ear;  A 
touches  back  of  helmet. 

Rev.  Die  of  C3.2. 

7.95  SNGLloyd  393 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  1.,  wearing  necklace,  triple- 
pendant earring  and  wreath  of  three  barley  ears 
and  two  pairs  of  leaves;  a few  locks  of  hair  are 
visible  under  chin.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  META  in  large  untidy  lettering  upward  at  r. 
Coarse-grained  barley  ear;  leaf  to  1.,  with  tongs 
above,  A0A  below. 

C4.1  Obv.  Very  curly  hair:  4 S-curls  at  back  of 
head. 

Rev.  7 highly  modelled  grains  on  1.  and  6 
on  r.  row;  awns  wide  apart  with  abundant 
coarse  barbs;  broad  furled  leaf;  tongs  touch 
awns. 

7.70  Paris,  de  Luynes  495 

C4.2  Obv.  Die  of  C4.1.  Some  specimens  show  die 
flaw  above  eye. 

Rev.  Long,  tapering  7-grained  ear,  awns 
more  compact. 

7.80  Naville  5,  18  June  1923,  478 

C4.3  Obv.  Die  of  C4.1. 

Rev.  Similar  to  C4.1,  but  tongs  further 
from  awns. 

7.96  Naville  6,  28  Jan.  1924,  195 

C4.4  Obv.  Similar  to  C4.1,  but  features  are 
coarser;  fewer  curls  at  back  of  head;  short 
earring. 
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Rev.  Ethnic  in  uneven  letters,  A almost 
touching  awns;  pointed  ear. 

7.85  BMC  106 

C4.5  Obv.  Die  of  C4.4. 

Rev.  Similar  to  C4.3,  but  ethnic  dif- 
ferently spaced.  Many  die  flaws. 

7.91  Spinks  53422 

C4.6  Obv.  Die  of  C4.4. 

Rev.  Narrow  ear  with  many  awns,  very 
compact. 

de  Nicola  FPL,  Mar.  1963,  149 

C4.7  Obv.  Similar  to  C4.1,  but  only  two  S-curls 
at  back  of  head  and  two  locks  of  hair 
visible  under  chin. 

Rev.  Die  of  C4.5,  the  breaks  enlarged. 

7.91  Berlin  ex  Fox 

C4.8  Obv.  Die  of  C4.7. 

Rev.  Die  of  C4.6. 

7.87  BM  1906-11-3  ex  Parkes  Weber 

C4.9  Obv.  Similar  to  C4.1,  but  fewer  curls  at 
back  of  head;  earring  ends  at  jaw-line; 
three  locks  of  hair,  almost  horizontal, 
below  chin. 

Rev.  Similar  to  C4.6,  but  awns  more 
splayed  and  tongs  slant  away  from  ear. 
7.85  SNGLloyd  392 

C4.10  Obv.  Die  of  C4.9,  flaw  above  ear. 

Rev.  Similar  to  C4.1,  but  ethic  curves 
away  from  ear  and  tongs  slope  toward 
awns. 

7.90  Bobinson,  Gulbenkian  Coll.,  Pt.  1 (Lisbon, 
1971)  75  ex  Naville  13,  2 July  1930,  91 

C4.1 1 Obv.  Similar,  but  earring  slopes  backward; 
hair  smoother  below  crown. 

Rev.  Similar  to  C4.9,  but  tapering  grains 
and  larger  symbol. 

7.8  Cahn  65,  15  Oct.  1929,  21 

C4.12  Obv.  Die  of  C4.ll. 

Rev.  Similar  to  C4.10,  but  awns  more 
compact  and  symbol  further  from  awns. 
7.63  Salonica  hoard  (IGCH  1980),  illus  in  Evans, 
NC  1918,  pi.  5,  no.  6 

C4.13  Obv.  Head  larger  than  preceding  dies, 
with  longer  face;  large  earring;  neck 
tranche  deeply  concave.  Line  border. 

Rev.  Similar  to  C4.ll.  Die  flaws  around 
ethnic,  joining  T and  A. 

7.83  SNGOxford  753 

C4.14  Obv.  Die  of  C4.13. 

Rev.  Die  of  C4.12. 

7.88  Dewing  387 

C4.15  Obv.  Die  of  C4.13. 

Rev.  Long  tapering  ear, 
compact. 

I Iermitaf(c 


C4.16  Obv.  Similar,  but  rounder  face;  earring 
slopes  backward;  no  locks  of  hair  visible 
under  chin. 

Rev.  5 large  grains  and  2 tiny  grains  on 
each  row;  awns  splayed. 

7.89  Vienna  4080 

C4.17  Obv.  Die  of  C4.16. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  awns  more  compact;  E of 
ethnic  above  other  letters.  Die  flaws  on 
awns  to  r.  of  apex. 

7.905  Berlin  ex  Lobbecke 

C4.18  Obv.  Similar  to  C4.7,  but  earring  lighter; 
head  contained  within  dotted  border. 

Rev.  Die  of  C4.ll. 

7.91  Private  collection 

C4.19  Obv.  Die  of  C4.18. 

Rev.  Die  of  C4.9. 

Trade 

C4.20  Obv.  Die  of  C4.18,  broken  at  mouth. 

Rev.  Die  of  C4.17,  flaw  developing  across 
awns  on  r.  side  of  apex. 

7.84  Naville  15,  2 July  1930,  167 

C4.21  Obv.  Similar  to  C4.7,  but  barley  ears  lie 
flatter,  though  they  break  dotted  border; 
longer,  finer  earring. 

Rev.  7 grains  in  1.  row,  the  third  tiny;  6 
grains  in  r.  row. 

7.87  Naville  16,  3 July  1933,  181 

C4.22  Obv.  Die  of  C4.2L 

Rev.  Similar  to  C4.12,  but  only  6 grains. 
Die  break  obscures  symbol. 

7.82  SNGANS  460 

C4.23  Obv.  Die  of  C4.21. 

Rev.  Uneven  7-grained  ear,  the  awns  un- 
evenly spaced  on  r.  side. 

7.89  Vienna  4078 

C4.24  Obv.  Die  of  C4.2L 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters.  Irregular 
7-grained  ear,  the  grains  uneven  and  sepa- 
rate and  the  top  3 very  small;  tongs  have 
thick  pivot  ( ?die  flaw). 

7.91  .SNGManchesler  214 

C4.25  Obv.  Two  locks  of  hair  under  chin. 

Rev.  Die  of  C4.24. 

7.96  Sanlamaria,  12  Oct.  1949,  192 

C4.26  Obv.  Die  of  C4.25. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters.  Tapering  ear, 
awns  compact;  small  symbol,  away  from 
awns;  M of  ethnic  close  to  ear. 

7.7  BMC  107 

C4.27  Obv.  Die  of  C4.25. 

Rev.  Die  of  C4.24. 

7.90  Ballo,  21  .lune  1929  (Bofjcr.s),  31 


awns  very 
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C4.28  Obv.  Pendants  of  earring  almost  touch 
necklace. 

Rev.  Similar  to  C4.26,  hut  larger  symbol; 
M of  ethnic  further  from  ear. 

7.58  Naville  5,  18  .June  1923,  477 

Obv.  I lead  of  Demeter  1.,  wearing  necklace,  triple- 
pendant earring  and  barley  wreath;  her  hair  falls 
loosely  to  her  shoulders,  a few  locks  are  visible 
under  her  chin;  AQPI  under  chin  on  one  die  (C5.1). 
Fine  dotted  border  visible  on  some  dies. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Barley  ear,  leaf  to  1.  or  r. 
with  hayfork  above,  AA  or  AA  below. 

C5.1  Obv.  Long  rather  masculine  face;  hair  falls 
almost  straight  to  shoulders;  wreath  of 
single  pair  of  leaves  and  two  barley  ears; 
AfiPI  under  chin.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  7-grained  ear,  the  grains  regular  in 
size;  awns  wide  apart  with  conspicuous 
barbs;  long  leaf  to  1.;  fork  parallel  to  awns; 
AA  vertically  downward  with  4 dots  below 
letters. 

7.77  SNGANS  452 

C5.2  Obv.  Die  of  C5.1. 

Rev.  Shorter,  more  tapering  7-grained 
ear;  fork  vertical  above  leaf;  AA  horizon- 
tally. 

7.95  Private  collection 

C5.3  Obv.  Die  of  C5.1. 

Rev.  Tapering  ear  with  compact  awns; 
short  leaf;  handle  of  fork  between  leaf  and 
ear,  close  to  base  of  ear;  AA. 

7.89  BM  1949/4-11-91 

C5.4  Obv.  Die  of  C5.1. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  handle  of  fork  at  an 
angle  to  the  head;  AA.  Die  break  along  top 
of  ethnic. 

7.93  Private  collection 

C5.5  Obv.  Head  similar  to  C4.1  with  very  curly 
hair;  wreath  of  two  pairs  of  barley  ears  and 
two  pairs  of  leaves;  no  signature.  Dotted 
border. 

Rev.  Die  of  C5.4,  the  breaks  enlarged. 
7.84  BMC  112 

C5.6  Obv.  Die  of  C5.5. 

Rev.  Similar  to  C5.3,  but  fork  has  shorter 
tines;  AA. 

7.81  SNGLloyd  391 

C5.7  Obv.  Die  of  C5.5,  beginning  to  deteriorate 
around  face. 

Rev.  Slender,  tapering  ear;  handle  of  fork 
is  curved;  AA. 

Salonica  hoard  {IGCH  1980),  illus  in  Evans,  NC 
1918,  pi.  5,  no.  7 

C5.8  Obv.  Longer  face,  similar  to  C4.16  but 
wreath  as  C5.5. 


Rev.  Long,  slender  ear;  handle  of  fork 
longer  and  at  an  angle  with  the  head. 
7.80  Paris  1199 

C5.9  Obv.  Die  of  C.5.8. 

Rev.  META  retrograde,  parallel  to  awns 
upward  at  I.  9-grained  ear  with  leaf  to  r.; 
fork  with  long  handle  rests  on  Lip  of  leaf; 
AA  below. 

7.87  Cambridge,  .SNGFitzwilliarn  .500 

C5.10  Obv.  Similar  to  C5. 5,  but  different  curls  at 
back  of  head  and  beside  earring. 

Rev.  Die  of  C5.9. 

7.84  RM  1914  ex  Spink 

C5.ll  Obv.  Die  of  C5.10. 

Rev.  Similar  to  C5.9,  but  ethnic  more 
widely  spaced  and  A almost  touches  awns. 
8-grained  ear;  AA.  Die  flaws  at  base  of  1. 
row  and  middle  of  r.  row. 

7.855  Berlin  ex  Lobbecke 

C5.12  Obv.  Similar  to  C5.5  and  5.10,  but  diffe- 
rences in  hair  (e.g.,  first  tiny  curl  on  cheek 
above  ear  turns  inward  rather  than  out- 
ward); upper  barley  ear  in  wreath  extends 
beyond  its  pair  and  breaks  dotted  border. 
Rev.  META  in  large  letters  upward  at  r. 
7-grained  ear,  the  grains  diminishing  mar- 
kedly in  size;  long  leaf  to  1.  passes  close  to 
lowest  grain;  fork  has  many  curved  tines 
and  looks  more  like  a brush;  AA. 

7.67  SNGANS  453 

C5.13  Obv.  Die  of  C5.12. 

Rev.  Similar;  knobbly  grains;  awns  com- 
pact and  barbs  barely  indicated;  fork  has 
curved  handle;  AA. 

7.88  Private  collection 

C5.14  Obv.  Die  of  C5.12  with  flaw  between  eye 
and  nose. 

Rev.  Long  leaf,  curving  only  at  the  very 
tip;  AA. 

7.90  SNGANS  455 

C5.15  Obv.  Similar,  with  differences  in  curls  at 
back  of  head;  upper  barley  ear  does  not 
extend  beyond  its  pair. 

Rev.  Die  of  C5.14. 

7.75  SNGCop  1223 

C5.16  Obv.  Similar  to  C5.10,  but  locks  below 
chin  in  single  mass. 

Rev.  Two  lowest  grains  very  prominent; 
awns  compact;  AA. 

7.95  Glasgow,  Coats  collection  2798 

C5.17  Obv.  Die  of  C5.16,  die  break  across  fore- 
head beginning  on  some  specimens. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters;  fork  has  only 
4 tines. 

7.65  SNGANS  456 
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C5.18  Obv.  Die  of  C5.16,  break  enlarged. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  tip  of  handle  of  fork 
closer  to  leaf;  AA. 

7.87  Glasgow,  Hunterian  37 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  1.,  wearing  necklace,  triple- 
pendant earring  and  wreath  of  two  pairs  of  barley 
ears  and  two  pairs  of  leaves;  her  hair  falls  loosely 
to  her  shoulders  but  the  curls  have  become  stringy 
and  lifeless;  heavy-lidded  eye.  Dotted  border.. 
Rev.  META  in  clumsy  letters  upward  at  r.  7-grain- 
ed barley  ear,  the  awns  compact  and  the  barbs 
barely  indicated;  leaf  to  1.  with  griffin  r.  above  and 
AY  below. 

C6.1  Obv.  Large  leaves  in  wreath  yet  contained 
within  border;  earring  slopes  backward. 
Rev.  Tapering  ear  with  irregular  grains; 
awns  close  together,  without  barbs;  grif- 
fin’s 1.  foreleg  raised;  AY. 

7.85  BMC  108 

C6.2  Obv.  Similar  to  C6. 1 , but  leaves  and  barley 
ears  in  wreath  break  the  border;  two  S- 
curls  back-to-back  below  crown;  earring 
hangs  vertically. 

Rev.  Die  of  C6.1. 

7.69  Private  collection 

C6.3  Obv.  Die  of  C6.2. 

Rev.  Ethnic  close  to  awns;  chunky  ear 
with  irregular  grains  in  r.  row;  small  griffin 
with  forelegs  together. 

7.89  Cambridge,  SNGFitzwilliam  509 

C6.4  Obv.  Die  of  C6.2  with  die  flaw  across  ear- 
ring. 

Rev.  More  slender  ear;  griffin  leaps  up. 
Piatt,  23  Apr.  1934,  25 

C6.5  Obv.  Similar  to  C6.2,  but  one  S-curl  below 
crown;  no  locks  visible  under  chin. 

Rev.  Die  of  C6.4. 

7.45  SNGLockelt  421 

C6.6  Obv.  Similar,  but  broad  leaves  in  wreath; 
distinctive  curls  at  back  of  head. 

Rev.  Die  of  C6.3. 

7.58  SNGOxford  762 

C6.7  Obv.  Die  of  C6.6. 

Rev.  Uneven  grains,  the  top  two  in  r.  row 
small  and  spikey;  small  stout  griffin  leaps 
up. 

7.48  Paris  1194 

C6.8  Obv.  Die  of  CO.B. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters;  broad  ear  in 
high  relief,  awns  less  dense  but  no  barbs; 
griffin’s  forelegs  together  parallel  to  fourth 
grain. 

7.649  .SNGMunich  997 

C6.9  Obv.  Similar  to  LB.l,  but  more  elaborate 
wispy  curls  around  face;  more  rounded 
chin. 


Rev.  Die  of  C6.8. 

7.98  BMC  109 

C6.10  Obv.  Large  reversed  S-curl  protrudes  be- 
tween lower  barley  ear  and  leaf;  upturned 
nose. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  small  letters;  many  awns; 
leaf  curves  close  to  awns;  griffin  leaps  up, 
forelegs  together  parallel  to  fourth  grain; 
AY. 

7.88  SNGANS  489 

C6.ll  Obv.  Die  of  C6. 10,  flawed  across  cheek  and 
neck. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  ethnic  further  from 
awns;  griffin’s  forelegs  apart  parallel  to 
third  grain;  AV. 

7.82  SNGOxford  761 

C6.12  Obv.  Die  of  C6.10. 

Rev.  Narrow  ear,  uneven  grains  and 
compact  awns;  symbol  obscured  on  only 
specimen. 

7.91  Naville  13,  27  June  1928,  95 

C6.13  Obv.  Similar  to  C6. 2,  but  brow  not  as  deep; 
different  arrangement  of  curls;  head 
contained  within  border. 

Rev.  Die  of  C6.ll. 

Morgenthau,  10  Oct.  1934,  87 

C6.14  Obv.  Die  of  C6.13. 

Rev.  Die  of  C6.10. 

7.79  Cambridge,  SNGFitzwilliam  510 

C6.15  Obv.  Barley  ears  break  border;  head  tilted 
slightly  upward;  S-curls  at  back  of  head 
close  together. 

Rev.  Griffin’s  forelegs  parallel  to  fifth 
grain;  AY. 

7.78  Robinson,  Woodward  Coll.  (Oxford,  1928),  25 

C6.16  Obv.  Die  of  C6.15. 

Rev.  Large  ear;  griffin  does  not  touch 
awns,  its  forelegs  together  parallel  with 
third  grain. 

7.88  SNGOxford  760 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  1.,  very  similar  to  C6. 
Rev.  META  in  untidy  letters  upward  at  r. 
7-grained  barley  ear;  leaf  to  1.  on  the  curve  on 
which  Artemis-Hekate  runs  r.,  carrying  long 
torch;  AY  below  leaf.  The  dies  are  not  easy  to 
distinguish. 

C7.1  Obv.  Two  S-curls  above  crown,  three 
below;  earring  has  prominent  central  pen- 
dant. Die  flaw  across  eyeball. 

Rev.  Chunky  ear;  leaf  almost  touches 
lowest  grain;  no  barbs  on  awns.  Flaws  on  r. 
side  of  ear  and  T of  ethnic. 

7.73  SNGOxford  758 

C7.2  Obv.  Die  of  C7.L 

Rev.  Signature  slopes  upward.  Die  flaw 
between  lowest  grain  and  M of  ethnic. 

7.63  Naville  1.5.  2 July  19,30,  170 
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C7.3  Obv.  Single  S-curl  protrudes  above  crown 
(close  to  lower  leaf),  three  below;  earring 
less  heavy,  reaches  necklace. 

Reo.  Die  of  C7.2,  the  breaks  at  base  of  ear 
enlarged. 

7.74  BMC  113 

C7.4  Obv.  Similar  to  C7.3,  but  S-curl  closer  to 
upper  leaf;  curl  at  crown  and  three  curls 
below. 

Rev.  Die  of  C7.1. 

7.87  Paris,  SNGDelepierre  338 

C7.5  Obv.  Similar,  but  smaller  barley  ears  in 
wreath;  hair  more  profuse  under  chin.  Die 
break  beginning  on  forehead. 

Rev.  Shorter  ear,  the  leaf  further  from 
lowest  grain. 

Trade  (de  Falco) 

C7.6  Obv.  Die  of  C7.5,  the  break  across  top  of 
head  enlarged. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  leaf  closer  to  ear; 
Artemis’  legs  closer  together. 

7.70  SNGOxford  757 

C7.7  Obv.  Curls  different  under  chin  and  at 
back  of  head. 

Rev.  Die  of  C7.5. 

7.72  Naville  16,  3 July  1933,  184 

C7.8  Obv.  Die  of  C7.7. 

Rev.  Small  letters;  ear  of  uneven  grains; 
barbs  on  awns;  symbol  further  from  ear 
than  usual. 

7.89  Private  collection 

C7.9  Obv.  Die  of  C7.7. 

Rev.  Distinctive  spacing  of  awns  on  r. 
side. 

7.79  Naville  12,  18  Oct.  1926,  434 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.,  wearing  necklace, 
single-  or  triple-pendant  earring,  and  wreath  of 
three  barley  ears  and  two  pairs  of  leaves  which 
largely  obscures  the  crown  of  the  head;  EY  below 
chin.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  META  in  clumsy  letters  upward  at  1.  Barley 
ear,  usually  tapering  very  sharply;  leaf  to  r.  with 
16-pointed  star  above;  AY  at  base  of  ear  below 
ethnic. 

C8.1  Obv.  Wreath,  especially  leaves,  larger 
than  hitherto  though  back  of  head  still 
visible;  central  pendant  of  earring  very 
prominent. 

Rev.  ET  of  ethnic  almost  touch  at  top;  axis 
of  star  parallel  to  that  of  ear. 

7.73  Naville  16,  3 July  1933,  180 

C8.2  Obv.  Die  of  C8.1. 

Rev.  Sharply  tapering  ear,  third  grain  on  1. 
now  slightly  out  of  line. 

7.86  SNGANS  502 


C8.3  Obv.  Lighter  earring;  curl  on  top  of  head 
close  to  upper  leaf. 

Rev.  Die  of  C8.2  with  slight  flaw  acro.ss  M. 
7.27  SNGANS  .501 

C8.4  Obv.  Die  of  C8.3. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  ethnic  closer  to  awns; 
axis  of  star  tilts  away  from  ear. 

7.72  SNGANS  .500 

C8..5  Obv.  Die  of  C8.3.  Die  break  at  back  of 
head. 

Rev.  Ethnic  higher  relative  to  AY  and  ear. 
7.91  Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921  (Pozzi),  193 

C8.6  Obv.  Wreath  much  larger,  obscuring  all 
hair  at  back  of  head;  central  pendant  of 
earring  is  very  prominent  and  slopes  back- 
ward. 

Rev.  Die  of  C8.5. 

7.613  SNGMunich  1003 

C8.7  Obv.  Die  of  C8.6,  flawed  near  mouth  and 
around  earring. 

Rev.  E of  ethnic  abnormally  large.  Barley 
ear  does  not  taper;  star  further  from  awns. 
7.57  BM  1936/6-6-18 

C8.8  Obv.  Die  of  C8.6. 

Rev.  Ethnic  very  close  to  signature. 

7.83  SNGANS  499 

C8.9  Obv.  Similar  to  C8.6,  but  head  generally 
larger  and  wreath  in  particular  is  very 
prominent. 

Rev.  Lettering  messy,  especially  AY;  un- 
even grains;  long  broad  leaf;  no  symbol 
visible  on  only  specimen. 

7.62  Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921  (Pozzi),  195 

C8.10  Obv.  Similar  to  C8.3,  but  wreath  (smaller 
than  8.6)  covers  top  of  head. 

Rev.  Die  of  C8.3. 

7.91  Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921  (Pozzi),  192 

C8.ll  Obv.  Die  of  C8.10. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  small  letters;  star  rather 
small,  base  parallel  to  fourth  grain. 

7.88  Naville  15,  2 July  1930,  162 

C8.12  Obv.  Die  of  C8.10. 

Rev.  Die  of  C8.8. 

7.61  Paris  1210 

C8.13  Obv.  Die  of  C8.10,  somewhat  worn. 

Rev.  Angular  leaf;  large  signature  close  to 
ethnic. 

7.71  Naville  12,  18  Oct.  1926,  427 

C8.14  Obv.  Head  of  slightly  different  style,  the 
effect  less  accomplished:  cheeks  fuller,  hair 
stringy,  the  locks  below  chin  hang  almost 
straight;  wreath  as  C8.1  does  not  obscure 
hair. 

Rev.  Die  of  C8.13. 

Trade  (SPN  cast) 
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C8.15  Obv.  Die  of  C8.14. 

Rev.  Ear  similar  to  C8.7,  but  star  closer  to 
awns. 

7.84  Cambridge,  SNGLewis  186 

C8.16  Obv.  Similar  to  C8.14,  but  earring  slants 
backward;  barley  ears  in  wreath  larger. 
Rev.  Similar,  the  ethnic  in  very  large  let- 
ters, especially  E. 

7.96  Private  collection 

C8.17  Obv.  Crude  head  without  locks  under  chin, 
perhaps  a recutting  of  another  die  since  the 
relief  is  comparatively  much  higher. 

Rev.  Die  of  C8.16. 

7.96  Cambridge,  SNGFitzwilliam  515 

C8.18  Obv.  Die  of  C8.17. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  tiny  letters;  small  symbol; 
AY  not  aligned. 

7.90  Ratto,  4 Apr.  1927,  212 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.,  similar  to  C8.14;  no 
signature.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  META  in  untidy  letters  upward  at  1.  Large 
barley  ear  of  uneven  grains;  short  leaf  to  r.  on 
which  stands  Nike  1.  holding  aloft  a wreath;  AY  at 
base  of  ear  below  ethnic. 

C9.1  Obv.  Broad  face;  the  wreath  does  not  ob- 
scure hair. 

Rev.  7-grained  ear,  middle  grains  smaller 
than  those  above;  Nike  close  to  awns. 
7.65  SNG.ANS  498 

C9.2  Obv.  Small  head;  large  leaves  in  wreath 
obscure  all  but  wispy  curls  of  hair  on  top  of 
head;  stringy  locks  fall  to  shoulders. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  ethnic  extends  full 
length  of  grains;  Nike  further  from  awns. 
7.75  SNGOxford  763 

C9.3  Obv.  Die  of  C9.2. 

Rev.  8-grained  ear;  large  gap  between 
awns  at  apex. 

7.94  Private  collection 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  1.,  wearing  necklace,  triple- 
pendant earring  and  wreath  of  three  barley  ears 
and  two  pairs  of  leaves;  hair  very  stringy  and  style 
generally  poor;  AEX  retrograde  under  chin.  Border 
of  very  fine  dots. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  1.; 
lighted  altar  stands  on  tip  of  leaf;  AY  (sometimes 
retrograde)  at  base  of  ear  below  ethnic. 

ClO.l.  Obv.  Small  face,  almost  no  chin;  wreath 
very  prominent;  hair  hangs  almost  straight 
to  shoulders. 

Rev.  Ethnic  close  to  awns.  Tapering 
7-grained  ear,  the  awns  more  numerous 
and  compact  on  r.  side  than  on  1. 

7.91  FiMC  115 


C10.2  Obv.  Die  of  ClO.l. 

Rev.  Squat  6-grained  ear;  the  awns  fan 
out,  barbs  barely  visible;  AY. 

7.80  BM  1947/4-6-46 

CIO. 3 Obv.  Fuller  face  with  more  chin  and  cur- 
lier hair. 

Rev.  Die  of  ClO.l. 

7.66  SNGANS  504  (doublestruck) 

C10.4  Obv.  Die  of  C10.3. 

Rev.  META  retrograde.  Chunky  7-grained 
ear;  altar  close  to  awns. 

7.94  SNGANS  503 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.  (Cl  1.1-2)  or  1. 
(Cl  1.3-11),  wearing  necklace,  earring  and  wreath 
of  three  barley  ears  and  two  pairs  of  leaves. 
Rev.  META  in  uneven  letters  upward  at  r. 
7-grained  barley  ear,  leaf  to  1.  with  fly  (Cl  1.1), 
amphora  (Cll.2-9)  or  alabastron  (Cll. 10-11) 
above,  Al  (Cll.l,  Cll. 10-11)  or  Ol  below. 

Cl  1.1  Obv.  Head  r.,  similar  to  C7.2  reversed. 

Rev.  Uneven  grains;  awns  widely  spaced 
with  barbs  clearly  indicated;  fly  symbol 
above  leaf,  Al  below. 

7.80  BMC  101 

C11.2  Obv.  Die  of  Cll.l. 

Rev.  Large  7-grained  ear,  the  topmost 
grains  asymmetrical;  amphora  above  leaf, 
OI  below. 

7.78  Berlin  ex  Friedlander 

Cl  1.3  Obv.  Head  1.,  eye  deepset,  full  cheeks, 
round  chin. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl  1.2. 

7.87  BMC  114 

C1L4  Obv.  Die  of  C1L3. 

Rev.  Ethnic  lower  on  die,  leaf  closer  to 
awns;  smaller  symbol. 

7.89  SNGANS  486 

Cl  1.5  Obv.  Similar  to  Cl  1.3,  but  jaw  squarer; 
wreath  set  unusually  far  back  from  brow. 
Rev.  Die  of  Cl  1.3. 

7.86  Cambridge,  SNGFitzwilliam  512 

Cl  1.6  Obv.  Die  of  Cl  1.5,  die  flaw  beginning 
parallel  to  back  of  head. 

Rev.  Fifth  grain  in  1.  row  abnormally  thin; 
symbol  closer  to  awns. 

7.66  SNGANS  487 

Cl  1.7  Obv.  Die  of  Cl  1.5,  die  flaw  enlarged. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl  1.4,  beginning  to  deterio- 
rate. 

7.82  SNGOxford  759 

Cl  1 .8  Obv.  Similar  to  Cl  1 .3,  but  large  curl  below 
lower  pair  of  leaves  at  back  of  head. 

Rev.  Die  of  Cl  1.7,  worn. 

7..56  Berlin  132/1885 
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Cl  1.9  Obv.  Die  of  Cl  1.8. 

Rev.  A of  ethnic  almost  touches  awns;  long 
tapering  ear. 

7.70  Paris  1198 

CW.XOObv.  Die  of  C11.8. 

Rev.  Long  7-grained  ear;  leaf  to  1.  with 
alabastron  vertical  above,  Al  below. 

7.87  Private  collection 

Cl  1.11  Obv.  Die  of  Cl  1.8,  worn. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  symbol  seems  to  slant 
outward. 

7.95  SNGANS  488 

CLASS  D 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  1.,  wearing  necklace, 
single-pendant  earring  and  wreath  of  three  barley 
ears  and  two  pairs  of  leaves;  behind  head  Al  (Dl.l) 
or  K (D1.3). 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r., 
spindle  above. 

Dl.l  Obv.  Al  behind  head,  obscured  by  die  flaw. 
Rev.  Barley  ear  of  6 coarse  round  grains, 
awns  compact. 

7.66  SNGOxford  776  ex  Salonica  hoard  (IGCH 
1980) 

D1.2  Obv.  Die  of  Dl.l. 

Rev.  7-grained  ear;  16  awns. 

7.97  Private  collection  (plated) 

D1.3  Obv.  Die  of  Dl.l. 

Rev.  7-grained  ear;  the  awns  (21)  fan  out 
more. 

7.60  SNGANS  507  ex  Salonica  hoard  (IGCH  1980) 

D1.4  Obv.  Similar,  but  fuller  face;  K behind 
head. 

Rev.  Die  of  D1.3  with  flaws  on  ethnic  and 
1.  side  of  awns. 

7.80  Cambridge,  SNGFitzwilliam  507 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  1.,  wearing  necklace, 
?triple-pendant  earring  and  wreath  of  two  pairs  of 
barley  ears  separated  by  two  pairs  of  long  leaves. 
The  head  is  matronly  rather  than  youthful.  No 
signature. 

Rev.  META  downward  at  r.  (D2.1)  or  upward  at  1. 
Barley  ear  with  9 or  10  tiny  grains,  awns  compact 
and  heavily  barbed;  leaf  to  1.  (D2.1)  or  r.  with  cock 
standing  on  tip;  no  signature. 

D2.1  Obv.  Hair  above  ear  swept  back  in  two 
large  locks  below  lower  barley  ear,  the 
upper  one  shorter  than  the  lower;  upper 
barley  ears  virtually  parallel  to  one  an- 
other. 

Rev.  META  in  large  letters,  heavily  drilled. 
10-grained  barley  ear,  the  husks  dividing 


the  grains  clearly  indicated;  leal  to  1.  on 
which  stands  cock  r. 

7.7.8  Private  collection 

D2.2  Obv.  Similar,  but  upper  barley  ears  at  a 
slight  angle  to  each  other. 

Rev.  META  in  small  letters,  the  A with 
broken  cross-bar.  9-grained  barley  ear; 
leaf  to  r.  on  which  stands  cock  1. 

7.82  Private  collection  (doublestruck);  7.45  SNGANS 
514  ex  Salonica  hoard  (IGCH  1980) 

D2.3  Obv.  Similar,  but  differences  in  curls  at 
back  of  head  and  locks  of  hair  above  ear. 
Rev.  Similar,  but  cock  further  from  awns. 
7.61  SNGANS  513 

D2.4  Obv.  Die  of  D2.3. 

Rev.  META  deeply  incised,  the  A with 
straight  cross-bar.  10-grained  ear,  leaf  to 
r.,  symbol  ( ?not  cock)  just  off-flan  on  only 
known  specimen. 

7.90  Winterthur 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  1.,  without  usual  necklace 
and  barley  wreath;  soft,  fleshy  features. 

Rev.  META  in  crudely  cut  letters  upward  at  r. 
Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  1.  on  which  stands  satyr  r., 
playing  pipes. 

D2.5  Rev.  META  in  tiny  letters.  Barley  ear  of  6 
coarse  round  grains;  the  leaf  almost  hori- 
zontal; awns  widely  spaced,  the  barbs 
much  larger  on  r.  side. 

7.68  Private  collection  (reverse  slightly  double- 
struck) 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.,  wearing  necklace  and 
barley  wreath. 

Rev.  As  before. 

D2.6  Obv.  No  visible  ear  or  earring;  hair  flat  and 
stringy  with  no  curls  at  all  at  back  of  head; 
3 barley  ears  in  wreath.  Possibly  D3.1 
recut. 

Rev.  Die  of  D2.5;  die  flaws  at  upper  r.  and 
below  leaf. 

7.78  BMC  104 

D2.7  Obv.  Die  of  D2.6. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  ethnic  in  large  untidy 
letters;  grains  of  ear  more  elongated;  satyr 
leans  backward. 

7.34  SNGLloyd  395  ex  Salonica  hoard  (IGCH 
1980) 

D2.8  Obv.  Single-pendant  earring;  two  pairs  of 
barley  ears  in  wreath,  the  leaves  more 
symmetrical;  hair  curlier. 

Rev.  Generally  neater:  letters  of  ethnic 
regular;  7-grained  ear,  the  awns  evenly 
spaced. 

7.87  Private  collection 
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Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.  similar  to  D2.6;  r behind 
head. 

Rev.  META  downward  at  r.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to 
1.;  ram  s head  r.  on  leaf  tip;  hA  between  symbol 
and  ear. 

D3.1  Obv.  Lower  leaf  in  wreath  does  not  extend 
as  far  as  top  of  awns  of  adjacent  barley  ear; 
large  expanse  of  straight  hair  at  back  of 
head. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  small  letters,  A with 
straight  cross-bar. 

7.82  Private  collection 

D3.2  Obv.  Longer  leaf  in  wreath;  smaller 
expanse  of  hair  at  back  of  head. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters,  A with  broken 
cross-bar. 

7.75  Cambridge,  McClean  989 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.  similar  to  D2.8;  Al 
behind  head,  recut  TAP  in  monogram  (D3.5). 
Rev.  META,  the  A with  broken  cross-bar  upward 
at  1.  Barley  ear  of  small  grains;  leaf  to  r.  on  which 
stands  krater  on  tall  base;  hA  between  ear  and 
symbol. 

D3.3  Obv.  Al  behind  head. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  small  letters;  short  ear  of  7 
grains  and  short  leaf;  signature  parallel 
with  third  grain. 

7.64  SNGANS  510  ex  Salonica  hoard  {IGCH  1980) 

D3.4  Obv.  Die  of  D3.3. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters;  longer  ear  and 
leaf;  signature  parallel  with  fourth  grain. 
7.78  Private  collection 

D3.5  Obv.  Die  of  D3.3,  the  signature  recut  TAP 
in  monogram. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters;  8-grained  ear. 
7.97  Private  collection 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.  similar  to  D2.8;  Al 
behind  head. 

Rev.  META  downward  at  r.  Barley  ear,  the  awns 
compact;  leaf  to  1.  with  wing  above,  hA  below. 

D3.6  Obv.  Die  almost  identical  to  D2.8,  but 
slight  differences  in  curls  and  barley  ears 
as  well  as  signature. 

Rev.  A with  broken  cross-bar  in  ethnic. 
7-grained  ear. 

7.7.3  Private  collection 

1)3.7  Obv.  Die  of  D3.6. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  tiny  letters  higher  on  die. 
Smaller  6-grained  ear. 

7.86  Private  collection 

D3.8  Obv.  Die  of  1)3.6. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters,  A with 
straight  cross-bar. 

7.76  Cambridge,  McCte.an  988 


Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.  similar  to  D3.6,  but 
smaller;  Al  behind  head. 

Rev.  META  in  small  letters  downward  at  r.  Barley 
ear  of  6 grains  similar  to  D2.7,  the  awns  fan  out  as 
D3.8;  leaf  to  1.,  on  which  stands  tall  candelabrum; 
hA  below  leaf;  thyrsos  between  ethnic  and  ear. 

D3.9  7.36  SNGANS  508  ex  Salonica  hoard  {IGCH 

1980);  7.91  Private  collection  (?obverse  deepened) 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.  similar  to  D3.9;  two 
pairs  of  barley  ears  and  two  pairs  of  leaves  in 
wreath;  Al  behind  head. 

Rev.  META  in  small  letters.  Barley  ear  of  7 grains 
plus  a tiny  extra  grain  at  top;  awns  fan  out, 
heavily  barbed;  leaf  to  1.  on  which  stands  tall 
narrow  amphora;  hA  below  leaf. 

D3.10  7.73  Private  collection 

D3.11  Obv.  Curls  different  on  top  of  head  above 
lower  barley  ear. 

Rev.  Die  of  D3.10. 

7.29  SNGOxford  789  ex  Salonica  hoard  {IGCH 
1980) 

Obv.  Bearded  head  of  Herakles  1.  (D4.1)  or  r., 
with  short  curly  hair  bound  with  wreath;  lion-skin 
tied  around  neck  and  club  over  shoulder. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Tapering  barley  ear;  leaf 
r.,  barely  curving  at  tip;  symbol  and  signature  off- 
flan  on  most  specimens. 

D4.1  Obv.  Head  1.  with  relatively  few  large 
curls. 

Rev.  6-grained  ear;  2-handled  kantharos 
on  base  stands  on  leaf;  OI  below  leaf. 

7.65  Private  collection 

D4.2  Obv.  Head  r.  with  relatively  few  large 
curls. 

Rev.  ?Die  of  D4.1. 

7.33  BM  ex  Salonica  hoard  {IGCH  1980) 

D4.3  Obv.  Similar,  but  many  more  smaller 
curls. 

Rev.  Ethnic  less  widely  spaced;  tapering 
barley  ear  of  11  tiny  grains;  ?handle  of 
kantharos  visible  above  leaf. 

7.86  Herzfelder  1957 

Obv.  Bearded  head  of  Leukippos  r.,  wearing 
crested  Corinthian  helmet  with  plume,  laurel 
wreath  round  bowl;  Al  between  plume  and  neck. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r., 
triskeles  above  leaf,  d)l  below. 

D4.4  Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters,  the  A with 
broken  cross-bar;  tapering  7-graincd  ear, 
slight  gap  between  awns  at  top  r. 

7.85  Private  collection 

D'1.5  Obv.  Die  of  D4.4. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  smaller  letters;  awns  asym- 
metrical; symbol  further  from  awns. 

7.04  SNGANS  515 
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D4.6  Obv.  Shorter  nose,  beard  cut  differently. 
Rev.  Similar  to  1)4.4,  but  awns  not  spaced. 
7.35  SNGCop  1217 

Obi).  Mead  of  Demeter  r.  similar  to  1)3.3,  but  two 
pairs  of  barley  ears  and  two  pairs  of  leaves  in 
wreath;  Al  behind  head. 

Rev.  META  downward  at  r.,  the  A with  slightly 
broken  cross-bar.  Barley  ear  of  6 round  grains 
similar  to  Dl.l;  awns  straight,  barbed,  neatly  cut; 
leaf  to  1.  on  which  sits  2-handled  krater;  <PI  below 
leaf. 

D4.7  7.81  Private  collection 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.  similar  to  D4.6,  but  the 
die  more  deeply  incised,  the  curls  rendered  rather 
crudely;  Al  behind. 

Rev.  META,  the  A with  broken  cross-bar  upward 
at  1.  Barley  ear  of  small  grains;  leaf  to  r.  with 
cornucopiae  containing  two  barley  ears  above,  OI 
below;  ant  upward  at  base  of  ear  below  ethnic. 

D4.8  Obv.  Barley  ears  of  wreath  almost  hidden 
among  curls;  very  long  central  pendant  of 
earring;  two  corkscrew  curls  emerge  above 
signature. 

Rev.  Ethnic  parallel  to  axis  of  ear.  Taper- 
ing 7-grained  ear,  the  lowest  pair  larger 
than  those  above,  awns  compact. 

7.52  SNGOxford  786  ex  Salonica  hoard  {IGCH 
1980) 

D4.9  Obv.  Die  of  D4.8. 

Rev.  Tapering  7-grained  ear,  very  crudely 
cut;  the  awns  fan  out  untidily. 

7.86  Private  collection 

D4.10  Obv.  Die  of  D4.8.  Die  break  across  top  of 
head. 

Rev.  7 even-sized  grains,  the  awns  further 
apart  with  large  gaps  at  apex. 

7.77  Private  collection  ex  SNGLockett  426  ex 
Salonica  hoard  (IGCH  1980) 

D4.11  Obv.  Similar,  but  hair  much  curlier. 

Rev.  Awns  very  compact. 

7.85  BMC  99 

D4.12  Obv.  Die  of  D4.11. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  smaller  letters;  awns  less 
compact;  base  of  cornucopiae  parallel  with 
lowest  grain  of  ear. 

7.79  SNGANS  516 

D4.13  Obv.  Hair  at  back  of  head  less  curly,  no 
corkscrew  curls.  Die  flaw  across  cheek. 
Rev.  Die  of  D4.12. 

7.79  SNGOxford  780  ex  Salonica  hoard  (IGCH 
1980) 

D4.14  Obv.  Die  of  D4.13. 

Rev.  Die  of  D4.11. 

7.84  SNGOxford  782  ex  Salonica  hoard  (IGCH 
1980) 


Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.  similar  to  D4.131f.;  Al 
behind  head. 

Rev.  META,  the  A with  broken  cross-bar  upward 
al  1.  Barley  ear;  leaf  to  r.  on  which  stand  two  tall 
narrow  amphoras  with  star  above  (not  visible  on 
most  specimens);  OI  below  leaf. 

1)4.15  Obv.  Similar  to  1)4.13,  but  S-curls  at  back 
of  head. 

Rev.  Ethnic  parallel  to  awns.  Short 

6- grained  ear.  Die  flaws  on  fourth  grain  in 
I.  row  and  between  T and  A of  ethnic. 
7.52  Glasgow,  Hunterian  42 

D4.16  Obv.  Die  of  D4.15. 

Rev.  Ethnic  parallel  to  axis  of  ear.  Longer 

7- grained  ear.  Flaw  on  leaf  below  signa- 
ture. 

7.99  SNGOxford  791  ex  Salonica  hoard  (IGCH 
1980) 

D4.17  Obv.  Die  of  D4.15. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  small  letters.  Untidy 
7-grained  ear,  the  awns  irregularly  spaced 
on  1.  side. 

7.80  Private  collection 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.;  P behind  head. 

Rev.  META  downward  at  r.  Tapering  barley  ear 
with  leaf  to  1.  on  which  stands  pig  r.;  OI  below  leaf. 

D4.18  Obv.  Head  similar  to  D4.7. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  large  letters;  7-grained  ear 
tapering  to  a point;  many  awns,  very 
compact. 

7.35  BM  ex  Salonica  hoard  (IGCH  1980) 

D4.19  Obv.  Head  with  receding  chin,  similar  to 
D4.8  and  4.11. 

Rev.  Ethnic  in  small  letters;  6-grained 
ear;  pig  parallel  to  second  grain. 

7.92  Private  collection 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.  similar  to  D4.19;  wreath 
behind  head.  Die  flaw  beginning  above  ear. 

Rev.  META,  the  A with  broken  cross-bar,  upward 
at  1.  Tapering  7-grained  ear,  the  awns  irregularly 
spaced  on  1.  side;  long  leaf  to  r.  with  head  of  Helios 
above,  OI  below. 

D5.1  7.86  Private  collection 

Obv.  Die  of  D5.1,  but  recut  with  billhook  in  place 
of  wreath  behind  head.  Die  flaw  enlarged. 

Rev.  META,  the  A with  broken  cross-bar,  upward 
at  1.  Short  7-grained  ear,  many  extra  awns  at 
apex;  leaf  to  r.  with  elaborate  helmet  or  petasos 
above,  OI  below. 

D5.2  7.78  Private  collection 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.  similar  to  D4.8;  ? no 
signature  or  symbol. 

Rev.  META  Short  barley  ear;  leaf  to  r.  on  which 
sits  sphinx  wearing  polos  and  with  foreleg  raised. 
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D5.3  Obv.  Short  single-pendant  earring;  no 
symbol  visible. 

Rev.  A with  straight  cross-bar.  Barley  ear 
of  6 tiny  grains;  sphinx  seated  1.  with  r. 
foreleg  raised. 

7.88  Private  collection 

D5.4  Obv.  Die  of  D5.3. 

Rev.  Ethnic  spaced  ME  TA.  Barley  ear  of  5 
irregular  grains;  sphinx  seated  r. 

8.02  Paris  1208 A 

D5.5  Obv.  Similar,  but  ? arm  behind  head  or  die 
break  over  symbol  or  signature. 

Rev.  Die  of  D5.4. 

NSc  91  (1966),  pi.  9/10  42  (not  actual  size) 

GOLD 

Achaean  standard 

Obv.  Head  of  ?Hera  r.,  wearing  stephane,  pen- 
dant earring  and  necklace;  her  hair  is  partially 
gathered  under  the  stephane,  then  falls  in  curly 
locks  to  her  shoulders.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  METArON  upward  at  1.  6-grained  barley  ear 
with  curly  leaf  to  r.,  bird  with  wings  folded 
standing  r.  above. 

Third-stater 

G1  2.62  Private  collection 

Sixth-stater 
Obv.  As  Gl. 

Rev.  META  As  Gl  but  no  symbol  visible. 

G2  1.31  Private  collection 

Obv.  NIKA  Female  head  facing  three-quarters  r., 
wearing  earrings  and  necklace;  her  hair  is  swept 
back  from  her  face,  perhaps  held  in  an  invisible 
stephane,  then  falls  in  loose  locks  on  either  side  of 
her  neck.  Dotted  border. 

Rev.  METAPON  upward  at  1.  6-grained  barley  ear 
with  leaf  to  r.;  no  symbol  visible. 

Third-stater 

G3  2.61  Private  collection 

Obv.  Similar  head,  without  legend. 

Rev.  As  G3,  except  that  the  awns  of  the  ear  are 
widely  spaced  and  lack  barbs;  two-handled  krater 
above  leaf,  obscured  by  die  break. 

G4  2.63  SNG Lockett  405 

Attic  standard 

Obv.  AEYKirrOI  Bearded  head  of  Leukippos  r., 
wearing  crested  Corinthian  helmet,  the  bowl  of 


which  is  decorated  with  a Skylla  r.,  hurling  a rock. 
Rev.  Two  6-grained  barley  ears,  parallel  to  one 
another;  each  with  leaf  on  outer  side  of  stalk;  M 
and  E above  leaves;  Zl  between  stalks. 

Third-stater 

G5.1  Rev.  I of  signature  not  parallel  to  adjacent 
stalk. 

2.87  Private  collection 

G5.2  Obv.  Die  of  G5.1. 

Rev.  Barley  ears  are  not  quite  parallel,  but 
fan  out  very  slightly  from  stalks.  There  is  a 
large  die  break  across  the  stalk  and  flaws 
on  the  1.  row  of  grains  of  the  ear  on  1. 
2.81  Miinzen  und  Medaillen,  6 Oct.  1978,  59 

G5.3  Obv.  Similar  to  G5.1,  but  differences  in 
cutting  of  plume,  ear  and  beard. 

Rev.  Similar  to  G5.1,  but  leaf  at  r.  appears 
less  curved  at  tip;  I of  signature  parallel  to 
adjacent  stalk. 

2.77  Robinson,  Gulbenkian  Coll.,  Pt.  1 (Lisbon, 
1971)  72  ex  Bernalda  hoard  (IGCH  1958) 

Uncertain  denomination 

Obv.  AEYKirrOI  Bearded  head  of  Leukippos  r., 
similar  to  G5  except  that  helmet  plume  divides 
into  two  at  nape  of  neck;  O behind  head.  Dotted 
border. 

Rev.  META  horizontally,  above  two  7-grained 
barley  ears  that  fan  out  as  G5.2;  ant  above  leaf  at 
1.,  locust  on  leaf  at  r. 

G6  3.25  Private  collection;  3.32  Naples,  Fiorelli  2276 

FRACTIONS 

Drachms  (“reduced”) 

Obv.  Owl,  wings  folded,  standing  r.  on  olive 
branch;  II  in  field  at  1. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  6-grained  barley  ear  with 
leaf  to  r.,  caduceus  above. 

Fl.l  Obv.  Owl  has  5 tail  feathers. 

Rev.  Leaf  curves  close  to  base  of  ear. 

3.20  .Jameson  327 

FI. 2 Obv.  Owl  has  4 tail  feathers;  lower  r.  leaf  of 
spray  curls  downward. 

Rev.  Die  of  Fl.l. 

3.12  SNG  Lloyd  396 

FI. 3 Obv.  Die  of  FI. 2. 

Rev.  Ethnic  lower  on  die  (M  slightly  below 
base  of  ear). 

Private  collection 

Triobols  ( ?) 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.,  wearing  barley  wreath, 
necklace  and  earring;  her  hair  falls  loosely  to  her 
shoulders;  compare  01. 
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Rev.  META  upward  al  1.  liarley  ear  with  leaf  to  r.; 
r below. 

F2.1  Obv.  Hair  in  tight  curls  at  nape  of  neck. 
Rev.  Tapering  ear  with  regular  grains. 
0.95  SNGANS  525 

F2.2  Obv.  Die  of  F2.1. 

Rev.  Break  across  top  of  plough. 

1,045  SNGMunich  1006 

F2.3  Obv.  No  curls  at  crown. 

Rev.  Die  of  F2.2. 

1.076  SNGMunich  1005 

F2.4  Obv.  Die  of  F2.3. 

Rev.  Die  break  across  awns  at  r. 

0.99  Private  collection 

F2.5  Obv.  Die  of  F2.3. 

Rev.  Broader  ear;  slight  flaw  on  third 
grain  in  1.  row. 

1.07  Paris,  de  Luynes  510 

F2.6  Obv.  Die  of  F2.3. 

Rev.  Tapering  ear;  plough  has  long  stem. 
0.92  SNGANS  526 

F2.7  Obv.  Similar  to  F2.3,  but  curl  at  crown; 
locks  at  nape  of  neck  less  curly. 

Rev.  Coarse,  6-grained  ear;  leaf  passes 
close  to  base  of  ear. 

1.20  Sambon-Canessa,  27  June  1927,  340 

F2.8  Obv.  Die  of  F2.7. 

Rev.  Tapering  ear;  plough  has  short  stem. 

1.15  Berlin  ex  Friedlaender 

F2.9  Obv.  Die  of  F2.7. 

Rev.  Die  of  F2.5. 

1.14  SNGLloyd  400 

F2.10  Obv.  Die  of  F2.7. 

Rev.  Die  of  F2.4. 

1.12  Berlin  ex  Peytrignet 

F2.11  Obv.  Coarser  features  (recut?). 

Rev.  Awns  have  more  obvious  barbs, 
grains  slightly  irregular. 

0.96  Berlin  ex  Lobbecke 

Diobols  ( ?) 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.,  wearing  crested  Attic 
helmet  decorated  with  Skylla  or  hippocamp 
(details  indistinct). 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r., 
club  above. 

F3.1  0.80  Vienna  4144 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.,  wearing  crested  Attic 
helmet  decorated  with  hippocamp. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r., 
owl  and  locust  above. 

F4.1  0.93  SNGANS  529 


F4.2  0.71  SNGANS  .528 

Obv.  Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  r. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  ftarley  ear  with  leal  to  r., 
owl  and  locust  above,  P below. 

F5.1  Obv.  Small  head,  the  hair  in  neat  “kiss- 
curls”  along  forehead. 

Rev.  Three  awns  at  apex  are  perpendi- 
cular. 

1.03  Private  collection  ex  SNGLocke.il  432 

F5.2  Obv.  Larger  head,  face  more  modelled  and 
hair  more  unruly. 

Rev.  Awns  at  apex  are  splayed. 

0.86  Berlin  Lobbecke 

Obv.  Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  r.,  laureate  (but 
wreath  often  scarcely  visible). 

Rev.  ME  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r., 
tripod  above. 

F6.1  Obv.  Die  of  F5.2. 

Rev.  No  ethnic  visible;  6 large  grains,  legs 
of  tripod  widely  spaced. 

0.89  Berlin  9143 

F6.2  Obv.  Much  finer  style,  three  locks  of  hair 
at  nape  of  neck. 

Rev.  ME  Neat  6-grained  ear. 

1.16  Berlin  ex  Fox 

F6.3  Obv.  Very  fine  style,  laurel  wreath  clearly 
visible. 

Rev.  Die  of  F6.2. 

1.30  SNGLloyd  397 

F6.4  Obv.  Similar,  but  slight  differences  in  cut- 
ting of  hair  and  beard. 

Rev.  5-grained  ear,  large  tripod. 

0.93  SNGANS  520  ex  Jameson  304 

Obv.  Head  of  Apollo  Karneios  1.;  lA  below  chin. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r.; 
owl  and  locust  above,  P below. 

F7.1  Obv.  Signature  horizontal. 

1.16  Private  collection  ex  SNGLockeit  431 

F7.2  Obv.  Signature  at  slight  angle  to  chin. 
Rev.  Die  of  F7.1. 

1.08  Paris,  de  Luynes  514 

Obv.  Head  of  Apollo  Karneios  1. 

Rev.  Ethnic  not  visible.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r., 
tripod  above. 

F8.1  1.05  Canessa,  22  May  1922  (Brandis),  85 

Obv.  Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  r. 

Rev.  META  or  ME  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf 
to  r.,  plough  above. 

F9.1  Obv.  Crudely  engraved,  long  nose. 

Rev.  ME  Uneven  grains. 

0.94  Vienna  4148 
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F9.2  Obv.  Die  of  F9.1. 

Rev.  META  Delicate  6-grained  ear,  tiny 
grains. 

0.61  Cambridge,  McClean  944 

Obv.  Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  r. 

Rev.  META  retrograde  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear 
with  leaf  to  r.,  locust  above. 

FlO.l  Obv.  Die  of  F9.1. 

0.64  SNGCop  1238 

Obv.  Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  r. 

Rev.  Herakles  kneeling  r.,  strangling  lion. 

FI  1.1  Obv.  Die  of  F9.1. 

0.89  Private  collection  ex  SNGLockett  435 

Obv.  Head  of  Apollo  Karneios  1. 

Rev.  ME  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r., 
plough  above. 

F12.1  Obv.  Short  horn. 

Rev.  Die  of  F9.1. 

1.0  BMC  156 

F12.2  Obv.  4 rows  of  locks  at  back  of  head. 

Rev.  Plough  touches  awns;  grains  higher 
at  1.  side  of  apex. 

0.98  Berlin  ex  Imhoof 

F12.3  Obv.  5 rows  of  locks  at  back  of  head. 
Rev.  Die  of  F12.2. 

0.805  Berlin  ex  Lobbecke 

FI 2.4  Obv.  Horn  turns  gently  downward  toward 
jaw. 

Rev.  Begular  7-grained  ear;  plough  has 
long  stem. 

0.63  Private  collection 

Obv.  Head  of  Apollo  Karneios  1. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r., 
locust  above. 

F13.1  Obv.  Die  of  F12.3. 

Rev.  5-grained  ear,  ethnic  close  to  ear. 
1.02  Paris  1223 

F13.2  Obv.  Die  of  F13.1. 

Rev.  Broad  7-grained  ear,  leaf  follows  ear; 
symbol  high  on  die. 

0.96  SNGKlagenfurt  258 

F13.3  Obv.  florn  ends  at  jaw. 

Rev.  F7thnic  parallel  to  awns;  6-grained 
ear,  the  awns  with  distinct  barbs. 

0.83  Private  collection 

Obv.  Head  of  Apollo  Karneios  1. 

Rev.  Herakles  standing  r.,  wrestling  with  lion. 

FI  4.1  0.70  BMC  1.58 

FI 4.2  0.71  BM  Ford 

Obv.  Head  of  Apollo  Karneios  I. 

Rev.  Herakles  kneeling  r.,  wrestling  with  lion; 
locust  above. 


FI  5.1  Vlasto  1357 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.,  wearing  plain  Corinthian 
helmet  with  long  neck-flap. 

Rev.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r.,  plough  above. 

F16.1  Rev.  Die  of  F12.4. 

0.82  BMC  162 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.,  wearing  Corinthian  hel- 
met with  long  neck-flap. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  7-grained  barley  ear  with 
leaf  to  r.,  locust  above. 

FI  7.1  0.76  Private  collection 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.,  wearing  Attic  helmet 
decorated  with  Skylla. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  6-grained  barley  ear  with 
leaf  to  r.,  plough  above. 

F18.1  Obv.  Good  style. 

Rev.  Begular  grains. 

Vienna  4137 

F18.2  Obv.  Crude  style,  perhaps  further  marred 
by  flaws. 

Rev.  Short  leaf,  irregular  grains. 

0.74  Berlin  9142 

F18.3  Obv.  Tail  of  Skylla  slightly  less  curled. 
Rev.  META  retrograde. 

0.76  SNGFitzivilliam  520 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.,  wearing  Attic  helmet 
decorated  with  hippocamp. 

Rev.  Ethnic,  if  any,  off-flan  on  only  known  speci- 
men. Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r.,  plough  above 
(indistinct). 

F19.1  1.12  Vienna  4140 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.,  wearing  Corinthian  hel- 
met, no  neck-flap. 

Rev.  No  ethnic  visible.  Coarse-grained  barley  ear 
with  leaf  to  r.,  plough  above. 

F20.1  0.9  SNGFitzwilliam  529 

Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.,  wearing  Corinthian  hel- 
met, no  neck-flap. 

Rev.  META  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r.,  cornucopiae 
above. 

F21  Most  of  the  examples  are  too  poorly  struck 
for  dies  to  be  satisfactorily  distinguished;  there 
would  appear  to  be  at  least  a dozen  different 
obverse  dies:  a selection  showing  varying  treat- 
ments of  hair  and  helmet  is  illustrated,  but  is  far 
from  exhaustive.  On  some  reverses  (e.g.  SNGANS 
537  not  illustrated  here)  the  barley  ear  has  a leaf 
on  either  side  of  the  stalk. 

a.  Vienna;  b.  1.04  SNGLIoyd  401  ex  Naville  6,  28  Jan. 
1924,  199;  c.  0.99  Naville  15,  2 July  1930,  178;  d.  0.99 
Private  collection  ex  SNGLorkell  430;  e.  1.10  Private  col- 
lection; f.  1.24  Private  collection;  g.  1.09  Private  collection 
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Ohu.  METArONTI  Head  of  Athena  r.,  wearing 
Corinthian  helmet  with  long  neck-flap.  Dotted 
border. 

Rev.  No  ethnic.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r.,  cornu- 
copiae  above. 

F22.1  Obv.  Legend  divided  METAPON  Tl. 

Paris,  de  Luynes  513 

F22.2  Obv.  Legend  divided  METAFO  NTI. 

1.19  Private  collection  ex  Jameson  323 
(Note  that  there  are  probably  several 
reverse  dies  for  F22,  but  the  condition  of 
the  pieces  again  precludes  die  identifica- 
tion.) 


Obv.  Head  of  Athena  r.,  wearing  crested  Attic 
helmet  decorated  with  Skylla. 

Rev.  Ethnic  illegible.  7-grained  barley  ear  with 
leaf  to  r.,  no  symbol  visible. 

F23.1  Obv.  Die  perhaps  damaged,  or  style 
coarse. 

0.9  Paris,  de  Luynes  .508 

Obv.  Head  of  Demeter  r.,  wearing  barley  wreath 
or  stephane. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf  to  r., 
owl  above. 

F24.1  0.99  SNGANS  527 
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Appendix:  Plated  Coins  and  Forgeries 


DISCUSSION 

In  his  discussions  of  plated  and  other  suspect 
pieces  Noe^**^  followed  Vlasto  in  distinguishing 
between  ancient  forgeries,  “barbaric  imita- 
tions” of  very  poor  style,  and  “trial  strikes”  of 
more  plausible  appearance,  occasionally  appa- 
rently die-linked  to  the  “official”  series.  The 
latter  coins  frequently  showed  signs  of  plating, 
whereas  the  barbaric  imitations  were  often  of 
debased  silver;  in  both  cases  the  weights  were 
much  below  the  norm  for  the  series  (usually 
under  7g).i®®  For  Part  2,  Noe  included  some  of 
the  plated  pieces  and  copies  alongside  the  regu- 
lar coins;  he  specifically  mentions  N. 333-34, 
338,  394  and  438  as  plated;^^^  note  also  the 
“barbaric  imitations”  N. 343-44,  399,  417,  432, 
457  and  523,  while  others  were  relegated  to  the 
final  plates  headed  “Plated  Coins”  (N. 530-47). 
A number  of  other  possibly  questionable  pieces 
were  included  in  the  main  catalogue  without 
comment,  although  their  weights  are  low  and 
the  quality  of  engraving  inferior  (e.g., 
N.339-42,  388-89). 

Among  these  plated  issues  there  are  a couple 
of  instances  of  hybrids,  where  the  obverse  is 
copied  from  one  issue  and  the  reverse  from 
another  (N.540,  542);  in  one  case  an  obverse  of 
Metapontum  is  also  known  with  a reverse  of 
Croton  (N.541  and  Jameson  428ISNGANS 
Brullium  349);  in  another,  an  inappropriate 
ethnic  Fas  been  added  (N. 531— 32:  Taerinon). 
Otherwise  most  of  these  irregular  pieces  are 
obvious  copies  of  a particular  issue,  imitating 
more  or  less  successfully  the  details  of  the  head 
on  the  obverse  and  the  placing  of  the  legend 
and  (where  appropriate)  the  symbol  on  the 

Noe-.Johnston,  pp.  59,  67-69. 

This  distinction  is  abandoned  by  G.  tv.  denkins  in 
his  discussion  of  the  imitations  of  Gela,  The  Coinage  of 
Gela  (Berlin,  1970),  pp.  288—91,  and  by  C.  Roehringer, 
“Die  barbarisierten  MUnzen  von  Akragas,  Gela,  Leonti- 
noi  und  Syrakus  im  5.  Jahrhundert  v.  Chr.,”  in  Atli  IV 
Convegno  Centro  Napoli,  A I IN  Suppl.  20  (1975),  pp. 
157-79,  at  p.  158. 


reverse.  Hy  no  means  every  issue  is  copied, 
especially  where  there  are  many  varieties  of 
reverse  symbol  as  in  (dasses  VII  and  VI II,  but 
almost  every  obverse  type  is  to  be  found  among 
the  doubtful  pieces.  Suspicions  are  aroused  first 
by  the  style  (generally  cruder  than  the  origi- 
nals), then  by  the  low  weights  and  sometimes 
by  irregularities  in  the  flans  (the  inner  core  is 
sometimes  revealed  where  the  surface  silver  has 
burst  — as  nos.  12,  16  below  — or  where  the 
edge  has  been  tested  with  a file  or  knife).  Many 
are  known  from  only  a single  specimen  and  can 
be  dismissed  without  much  heart-searching  as 
ancient  or  modern  forgeries. 

The  pieces  that  cause  the  longest  hesitation 
are  those  that  appear  to  be  die-linked,  whether 
to  “official”  pieces  or  to  each  other. i"®  Noe 
suggests  in  the  catalogue  that  the  reverse  of  the 
full-weight  piece  N.335  is  struck  from  the  same 
die  as  the  plated  coins  N. 333— 34,  but  in  the  text 
he  says  that  it  is  “almost  identical”  — which  is 
a very  different  matter.^®®  On  the  other  hand, 
at  least  one  of  the  examples  of  N.336, 
SNGANS  287,  is  of  very  low  weight  and  is 
described  as  “plated?”  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  struck  from  the  same  dies  as  the  full- 
weight  examples.  This  Apollo  Karneios  issue  is 
the  most  puzzling  of  Part  2 since  only  one 
obverse  die  out  of  eight  is  unquestionably 
genuine  it  is  struck  with  three  reverses, 
N. 335-37,  the  majority  of  specimens  weighing 
at  least  7.8g  — but  even  so  there  are  doubtful 
coins  like  the  ANS  piece  among  them.  Of  the 
others,  four  die-pairs  are  linked  together  in 
sequence  (N.338-41),  one  of  the  specimens  cer- 
tainly plated  and  the  rest  of  low  weight;  ano- 
ther three  that  share  an  obverse  die  (N. 343— 44, 

Noe-Johnston,  p.  67. 

Michael  Crawford,  “Plated  Coins— False  Coins,” 
NC  1968,  pp.  55-59,  points  out  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  perfectly  plausible  dies  from  genuine  coins, 
although  on  closer  inspection  counterfeited  dies  may 
prove  to  be  slightly  smaller  because  of  the  process  of 
reproduction. 

109  Noe-Johnston,  p.  59. 
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plus  SNGFilzwiUiam  479)  produced  coins  that 
are  not  obviously  plated  though  they  are  of 
crude  workmanship  and  somewhat  low  weight 
(7-45-7 .64g);  yet  another  is  the  die-pair  mention- 
ed above,  N.334,  which  shares  a reverse  die 
with  N.333,  all  specimens  apparently  plated. 
Two  other  pieces,  of  poor  style  and  low  weight, 
are  not  linked  to  any  of  the  others  (N.342, 
SNGCop  1188). 

How  are  we  to  explain  such  a preponderance 
of  substandard  pieces?  Some  of  the  flans  are 
irregularly  shaped  and  may  be  of  low  weight 
because  they  have  been  adjusted  and  over- 
struck, though  there  are  no  visible  undertypes. 
The  rather  poor  engraving  may  be  the  handi- 
work of  an  inexperienced  die-cutter  rather  than 
a forger  (the  quality  is  hardly  outstanding  even 
on  N. 335-37).  Is  the  series  to  be  considered  as 
“official”  but  produced  at  a time  when  supervi- 
sion of  the  mint  was  lax  and  standards  low 
(perhaps  allowing  some  “unofficial”  use  of 
dies)?  Or  should  all  except  the  high-weight 
specimens  of  N. 335-37  be  dismissed  as  forgeries 
(which  might  incidentally  explain  why  there 
are  so  few  specimens  of  the  type  in  hoards  and 
none  in  IGCH  1900)?“° 

Several  other  suspect  pieces  in  Part  2 are  die- 
linked  together,  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Apollo  Karneios  issue:  N.388  = 389 
(obverse);  N.544  = 545  (obverse);  N.546  = 547 
(obverse);  N.539  = 540  (obverse)  = 541 
(reverse)  = Jameson  428  (obverse,  with  reverse 
of  Croton).  Almost  all  of  these  are  known  in 
only  a single  specimen  and  are  presumably 
forgeries. 

For  Part  3 there  is  a similar  pattern  of  plated 
pieces/copies,  with  at  least  one  dubious  die-pair 
for  most  issues  and  a few  hybrids  (no.  2:  mule  of 
two  Leukippos  issues,  the  obverse  as  A5  and 
the  reverse  as  A3;  no.  6:  mule  of  a Tharragoras 
obverse  with  a Part  2 reverse;  no.  34:  mule  of 
types  of  a late  Demeter  [as  l)2.8ff.|  and  a 
plough  reverse  [as  Cl  [).  There  are  often  several 
examples  extant  per  die-pair  (e.g.,  nos.  4-5, 
20-21),  which  indicates  that  many  of  the  pieces 
were  in  fact  struck.  The  one  example  which 
a[)pears  to  re[)rodiJce  two  genuine  dies  (no.  18) 
may  have  been  cast  from  a genuine  coin. 

""  .Jenkins  (above,  n.  lOb),  p.  288,  06  describes  a copy 
of  a (ielan  lelradrachni  where  the  reverse  was 
apparently  struck  from  a regular  die,  018  “|)erhaps 


Plated  pieces  are  relatively  most  common 
among  the  types  of  the  small  later  issues  with 
symbols  griffin,  Artemis-Hekate,  altar  and 
especially  Nike.  Like  the  Apollo  Karneios  issue 
of  Part  2,  there  are  more  suspect  than  genuine 
examples  of  the  Nike  issue:  only  C9.1-3  (all  die- 
linked)  are  full-weight  and  not  plated,  while 
nos.  27-30  are  plated.  One  of  the  obverse  dies 
involved  appears  with  a variety  of  reverse 
symbols:  the  Demeter  head  is  an  extremely 
close  copy  of  C8.10,  and  it  turns  up  with  tongs 
(no.  21),  star  (no.  25),  satyr  (no.  32),  as  well  as 
Nike  (no.  29).  The  same  satyr  reverse  occurs 
with  a different  obverse  die  (no.  33),  in  turn 
muled  with  a plough  reverse  appropriate  to  Cl 
(no.  34).  The  style  throughout  is  fairly  plau- 
sible, though  the  weights  are  much  too  low. 
After  some  hesitation  another  satyr  piece  has 
been  retained  in  the  main  catalogue  although 
the  weight  of  the  only  known  specimen  is  on  the 
low  side  and  the  Demeter  head  faces  left  in- 
stead of  right,  apparently  copying  the  obverse 
of  the  spindle  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reverse  is  apparently  die-linked  to  D2.6;  if 
rejected,  this  leaves  only  D2.6-8  as  indubitably 
genuine  die-pairs  of  the  satyr  issue.  The  spindle 
issue  obverse  is  again  copied  on  no.  31,  despite 
the  lack  of  visible  symbol.  It  is  interesting  that 
small,  relatively  rare  issues  were  so  often 
copied,  and  that  this  spate  of  plated  coins 
ceases  abruptly  with  the  spindle  and  satyr 
issues  (no  copies  appear  to  be  known  of  the 
many  varieties  of  the  final  group  of  staters  of 
Class  D).  If  the  suspect  coins  are  modern,  this 
would  suggest  that  they  were  produced  before 
the  hoards  containing  many  examples  of  these 
types  appeared  on  the  market  in  the  1930s. 

Suspect  specimens  also  exist  of  gold  types 
and  fractions.  Despite  Giesecke’s  vigorous 
defense,  no.  37  is  an  obvious  forgery  of  particu- 
larly grotesipie  style  and  impossible  weight.  As 
noted,  G6  itself  may  not  be  genuine,  though  the 
style  is  infinitely  more  plausible  and  the  weight 
is  the  most  disturbing  feature.  Similarly,  some 
of  the  fractions  retained  in  the  catalogue  should 
perhaps  be  rejected,  but  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
for  certain  when  the  surviving  specimens  are  in 
poor  condition. 

stolen  from  the  mini  or  [made]  by  casting  from  an 
official  coin”. 
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Allusion  luLs  already  been  made  to  the  diver- 
gence of  scholarly  opinion  as  to  the  status  of 
|)lated  pieces,  which  are  relatively  common 
among  the  issues  of  Magna  (Iraeeiad”  Numis- 
matists earlier  in  this  century  sought  refuge  in 
the  notion  of  “trial  strikes,”  which  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  there  is  often  associat- 
ed with  an  issue  one  die-j)air  of  passable  style 
used  to  strike  low-weight/plated  pieces.  The 
logic  of  the  argument  is  hard  to  follow,  since  a 
test  carried  out  with  substandard  dies  on  sub- 
standard flans  would  not  be  very  helpful  to  the 
personnel  of  the  mint — why  not  use  proper  dies 
and  flans  and  melt  down  the  unsuccessful  trial 
pieces  ? Even  if  the  mint  did  go  to  the  trouble  of 
preparing  special  plated  flans  for  such  purpo- 
ses, why  should  they  have  been  kept  and  why 
should  they  have  survived  ? It  seems  much 
more  likely  that  some  kind  of  deliberate  decep- 
tion was  being  practiced,  whether  by  the  mint 
or  by  private  counterfeiters  of  varying  degrees 
of  skill. motives  of  the  latter  group  are 
obvious  enough.  As  to  the  mint,  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  circumstances  in  which  a token 
coinage  of  sorts  might  have  been  issued,  with  a 
promise  to  redeem  the  substandard  pieces  when 
funds  were  available,  though  one  would  then 
expect  the  entire  issue  to  be  plated  or  debased 
and  marked  unambiguously  to  that  effect. 
Other  explanations  are  less  honorable:  KraayH^ 
postulated  that  the  very  common  plated  issues 
of  Velia  might  have  been  struck  to  pass  off  on 
the  less  sophisticated  tribesmen  of  the  interior 
— and  anyone  else  who  was  foolish  enough  to 
accept  them.  There  is  no  solid  evidence  of  the 
barbarians  of  S.  Italy  producing  imitations  in 
the  manner  of  the  Sicels  in  Sicily,  whose  coins 
circulated  alongside  regular  issues  (see  the 
contents  of  the  Agrigento  hoard,  IGCH  2086, 
almost  entirely  composed  of  imitations  of  types 
of  Syracuse,  Leontinoi  and  Gela  mixed  with 
genuine  specimens);  the  Brettii  and  Lucani 
could  easily  have  done  likewise. 

Counterfeiting  was  extremely  common  in  the 

Noe-Johnston,  p.  91  with  n.  14. 

“2  The  metallurgists  who  have  studied  the  processes 
of  plating  involved  concur  that  the  technique  was  not 
suitable  for  large-scale  production;  see  W.  Campbell, 
Greek  and  Roman  Plated  Coins,  ANSNNM  57  (New 
York,  1933);  L.  H.  Cope,  “Surface-silvered  Ancient 
Coins,”  in  E.  T.  Hall  and  D.  M.  Metcalf,  eds..  Methods 
of  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Investigation  of  Ancient 


ancient  world  to  judge  from  the  widesf)read 
attempts  to  deter  the  practice  and  [)unish 
offenders.  Blated  pieces  (piite  often  show  marks 
of  having  been  tested  on  the  edge  (see  no.  6), 
suggesting  that  they  had  not  [)asscd  undetect- 
ed. Examples  of  [)lated  pieces  are  known  Irom 
every  S.  Italian  mint,  covering  issues  through- 
out the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  but  they  are 
especially  common  from  Croton  and  Velia.  d'he 
Apollo/tripod  issue  of  Croton,  like  some  of  the 
Metapontine  issues,  seems  to  have  been  predom- 
inantly plated  or  of  poor  alloy.  The  ANS  collec- 
tion even  has  a bronze  core  of  a plated  coin  of 
one  such  (SNGANS  405),  as  well  as  a die-linked 
sequence  of  silver-covered  specimens 
(SNGANS  399-402).  According  to  Andrew 
Burnett, a thickly  plated  example  of  a Mars/ 
horse’s  head  Bomano  didrachm  was  found  in 
the  San  Giorgio  lonico  hoard,  showing  that 
these  forgeries  were  probably  made  quite  soon 
after  the  genuine  issues  were  struck. 

Among  modern  counterfeits  of  Metapontum, 
the  three  examples  of  Becker’s  work  are  readily 
identifiable  (nos.  43-45).  No.  9 (Leukippos) 
would  appear  to  be  a rather  fanciful  modern 
concoction.  Like  the  latter  two  Becker  efforts, 
it  bears  only  superficial  resemblance  to  any 
actual  issues.  Much  more  serious  for  scholarly 
purposes  is  the  information  revealed  by  Bavel 
that  a Sicilian  forger  was  very  active  in  the 
1930s,  producing  high-quality  counterfeits  with 
dies  cast  from  coins;  he  came  to  be  controlled 
by  one  of  the  major  Italian  dealers,  who  passed 
off  his  work  mixed  in  with  genuine  pieces,  all 
ostensibly  from  hoards.  These  coins  could  be 
distinguished  by  the  lack  of  patina  and  the 
pitting  of  the  surface. 

The  list  that  follows  is  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tive, in  particular  as  regards  specimens  passing 
through  dealers’  hands.  The  major  published 
collections  have  been  included,  though  they 
may  also  possess  obvious  counterfeits  in  their 
trays  which  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  publi- 
cation. 

Coinage  (London,  1972),  pp.  262-65;  F.  C.  Thompson 
and  A.  K.  Chatterji,  “Ancient  Greek  Plated  Coins,” 
Nature  168  (28  .July  1951),  p.  158.  It  is  clearly  better 
adapted  to  counterfeiting,  given  the  effort  required. 

“2  ACGC,  p.  200. 

A.  Burnett  (above,  n.  50),  p.  140. 

O.E.  Ravel,  Numismatigue  grecque.  Falsifications 
(London,  1946). 
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CATALOGUE 

Staters  and  distater  {no.  10) 

1.  Obv.  Demeter  head  1.,  wearing  barley  wreath 
and  triple  pendant  earring.  Similar  to  A1.5. 
Rev.  M/ETA  upward  at  r.  Small  caduceus  at  1., 
parallel  to  awns.  Copy  of  A1.2. 

6.10  Helbing,  24  Oct.  1927,  2555 

2.  Obv.  Leukippos  head  r.,  torch  behind.  Copy 
of  A5.2ff. 

Rev.  METArO[N  upward  at  r.,  pomegranate 
at  1.  API  upward  at  1.  below  leaf.  Copy  of  A3. 
5.44  SNGCop  1216 

3.  Obv.  Zeus  head  r.;  fulmen  behind.  Copy  of 
A6.2  with  the  die  break  copied  as  a curl  over 
the  eye. 

Rev.  METATON  upward  at  1.  KAA  at  r.  Barley 
ear  has  two  tiny  extra  grains  at  the  top.  Copy 
of  A6.3. 

7.04  Brussels,  Hirsch  167;  7.21  Berlin  ex  Lobbecke 
See  also  A6.5,  possibly  a copy. 

4.  Obv.  AAMATHP.  Demeter  head,  veiled,  r. 
wearing  triple-pendant  earring;  K behind 
head.  Two  curls  at  nape  of  neck.  Copy  of  A6.7. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  7-grained  ear,  almost 
straight  leaf  to  r.;  above  it,  bird  standing  1. 
with  wings  open;  beneath  it,  snake  with  head 
erect;  KAA  in  field  1.  at  base  of  ear.  Copy  of 
A6.7. 

7.01  Private  collection  ex  Miinzen  und  Medaillen,  17 
June  1954,  1001;  7.24  Paris,  de  Luynes  499;  5.85 
SNGANS  414;  6.39  SNGLockett  413;  6.41  Berlin  ex 
Lobbecke;  llOgr  BM 

5.  Obv.  Similar  to  (4),  but  in  lower  relief;  three 
curls  at  nape  of  neck. 

Rev.  Similar  to  (4).  The  die  has  been  designed 
for  a much  larger  flan  so  that  the  symbol  is 
always  off-flan. 

6.8  Paris,  de  Luynes  502;  6.69  SNGMunich  989;  6.21 
Vienna  4046;  cf.  Sarnbon-Canessa,  27  June  1927,  326 

6.  Obv.  0APPArOPAI.  Male  head,  bearded  1., 
wearing  Corinthian  helmet;  K behind.  Copy  of 
A6.11. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  I.  Leaf  to  r.,  AY  above; 
no  visible  symbol.  Apparent  die  break  at  foot 
of  r.  Copy  of  N. 497-98. 

5.78  .SNGMunich  991;  6.7  Berlin  ex  Imhoof,  edge  filed 
to  test  for  plating. 

7.  Obv.  Demcter  head  r.,  coarsely  engraved. 
Copy  of  A7.f). 

Rev.  META  downward  at  r.  Leaf  to  1.;  above 
leaf,  tripod.  Leaf  to  r.;  PPO  in  tiny  letters  to  r. 
at  base  of  ear. 

7.35  SNGLorkell  dl  l e\  VV'rfter  776;  cf.  Naples,  Sanlan- 
gelo  4031  and  4034  (different  dies). 


8.  Obv.  Similar;  no  signature  visible.  Copv  of 
A8.15ff. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Leaf  to  1.,  mouse 
above  and  4)  above  mouse.  Copy  of  A8.16, 
except  that  mouse’s  tail  turns  upward. 
Private  collection 

9.  Obv.  Leukippos  head,  bearded  r.,  wearing 
Corinthian  helmet  wath  neck-flap;  EPI  below 
neck  tranche.  Copy  of  A9.3. 

Rev.  META  downward  at  r.,  the  large  letters 
obviously  drilled.  Large  barley  ear  with 
irregular  grains,  leaf  to  r.;  symbol  at  base  of 
ear  to  1.:  small  5-grained  barley  ear  with  leaf. 
No  original. 

BM  1927/12-2-1;  private  collection. 

10.  Obv.  Leukippos  head  r.  wearing  Corinthian 
helmet;  lion  protome  behind  head;  APH.  Copy 
of  B1  (distater). 

Rev.  METAPONTINQN  upward  at  r.  Leaf  to  1., 
club  above;  AMI  below.  Copy  of  Bl. 

12.45  Paris  1165;  12.18  Sotheby,  15  Mar.  1897  (Mon- 
tagu II),  20 

11.  Obv.  Similar,  lion  head  behind  Leukippos 
head;  A’  beneath  chin.  Copy  of  B2. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Leaf  to  r.;  club  above; 
AMI  below.  Copy  of  B2.36. 

Naples,  Fiorelli  24.35;  6.2  Hess,  6 Jan.  1926  (Lob- 
becke), 53 

12.  Obv.  Similar,  but  no  signature  visible. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Similar,  but  leaf  to  1. 
Copy  of  B2.1ff. 

6.13  Naville  13,  27  June  1928,  84;  Schlessinger  13,  4 
Feb.  1935  (Hermitage),  84;  6.3  Naville  15,  2 July  1930, 
154;  6.22  Miinzen  und  Medaillen,  26  Oct.  1978,  60.  Cf. 
5.62  SNGANS  441;  6.8  SNGManchesler  198;  Naples 
4155;  Borne,  Museo  Nazionale  1023;  BM  (forgeries 
collection)  ex  Woodward  (no  reverse  signature) 

13.  Obv.  Similar,  but  no  symbol  or  monogram. 
Rev.  Similar. 

7.55  Paris  1178,  flan  broken  to  reveal  empty  core. 

14.  Obv.  AEYKIPPOI  Leukippos  head  r.,  dog 
behind  head;  A’  below  neck.  Copy  of  B3. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Leaf  to  r.;  bird  with 
wings  open  above;  AMI  below.  Copy  of  B3. 
6.48  Egger  39,  15  .Ian.  1912,  51;  Berlin  ex  Lobbecke 

15.  Obv.  Leukippos  head  r.,  AMI  behind  head. 
Copy  of  B4.L 

Rev.  META  upward  at  I.  7-grained  ear  with 
curled  leaf  to  r.;  fulmen  above.  Copy  of  Bl. 
7.07  Paris  1177  (silver  flaked  off  reverse  to  reveal 
bronze  core,  edge  tested) 

16.  Obv.  Demeter  head  r.,  wearing  barley  wreath 
and  triple  pendant  earring;  AAI  under  chin. 
Copy  of  CL 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Leaf  to  r.;  plough 
above;  MAX  below,  (iopy  of  CL2ff. 
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(i.X  SNCiOxfonl  7()9;  C.oin  (iallerii's,  23  ()(’l.  195'1,  231. 
(3.  (i.f)  Samljon-Daiu'ssa,  27  .luiie  1927,  329  and  7.95, 
,332;  ().79  SNGAfirhii.s  127 

17.  Obv.  Female  head  lacing  thi’ee-(|uarlers  r., 
wearing  barley  wreath  and  liny  slephane;  AT 
in  Field  r.  Copy  of  C2. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Leaf  to  r.;  hncraninin 
above;  AO  below.  Copy  of  C2. 

6.42  SNGKlagenfiirl  251;  6.5  BM  ex  Parkes  Wchcr; 
7.35  Naples,  Fiorelli  4022;  6.18  Vienna  4095.  (3'. 
Naples,  Santangelo  4021  and  4024 

18.  Obv.  Demeter  head  1.,  wearing  barley  wreath 
and  triple-pendant  earring.  Die  of  C4.21. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Irregular  7-grained 
ear,  ethnic  in  large  letters;  leaf  to  1.;  tongs 
above;  AQA  below.  Die  of  C4.24. 

6.4  Santamaria  Hartwig,  7 March  1910,  230;  Nuss- 
bauin,  8 July  1936,  13.  (3’.  6.74  SNGANS  458,  appa- 
rently dies  of  C4.1 

19.  Obv.  Similar. 

Rev.  Similar,  large-grained  ear. 

7.03  Naville  1,  4 Apr.  1921  (Pozzi),  188;  5.8  Leiden; 
7.34  Berne  2636  (all  same  dies).  Cf.  7.30  Sambon- 
Canessa,  27  June  1927,  335  Hunterian  34 

20.  Obv.  Similar. 

Rev.  Similar,  but  signature  slants  upward. 

6.54  SNGANS  462;  7.024  SNGMunich  993;  7.31  Bos- 
ton, Brett  118;  7.25  Naples,  Fiorelli  2377;  5.95  Berlin 
ex  Imhoof;  6.6  Hess,  6 Jan.  1926  (Lobbecke),  55  (all 
same  dies) 

21.  Obv.  Demeter  head  r.,  as  before.  Copy  of 
C8.10. 

Rev.  Die  of  (19). 

7.55  Santamaria,  7 Mar.  1910  (Hartwig),  236 

22.  Obv.  Demeter  head  1.,  as  before.  Copy  of  C5. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  in  large  letters. 
7-grained  ear  with  leaf  to  1.;  hayfork  above; 

]0A  beneath  leaf-tip.  Copy  of  C5. 

6.65  Berlin  ex  Lobbecke.  Cf.  7.18  Frankfort;  6.14 
Nanteuil  166;  7.16  SNGANS  457  (not  same  dies) 

23.  Obv.  Demeter  head  1.,  as  before.  Copy  of  C6. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Leaf  to  1.;  griffin 
above;  AY  below.  Copy  of  C6. 

6.05  SNGANS  490;  7.68  SNGANS  492;  5.93  Naville 
5,  18  June  1923,  480;  7.54  Vienna  4089;  Naples,  San- 
tangelo 4045;  7.55  Sambon-Canessa,  27  June  1927,  337 
(not  same  dies) 

24.  Obv.  Demeter  head  1.,  as  before.  Copy  of  C7. 7. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Leaf  to  1.;  Artemis- 
Hekate  above;  AY  below.  Copy  of  C7. 

6.13  Brussels,  Hirsch  164;  6.85  Vienna  4091  (not  same 
dies) 

25.  Obv.  Demeter  head  r.,  as  before.  Die  of  (21). 
Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Leaf  to  r.;  star  above; 
AY  at  base  of  ear.  Copy  of  C8. 


6.45  Paris  1211;  6.75  SNGKlaijenj'url  250;  7.45  SNG 
Manchesler  212;  7..32  Ciani/Vinchon,  6 Feb.  19.56,  95 
(AT  at  base  of  carp  7.39  SNGANS  .505  (no  symbol) 

21).  Obv.  Demeter  head  1.,  as  before.  C()[)y  of 
C5.17. 

Rev.  META  n[)ward  at  1.  Leaf  to  r.;  Nike  with 
wreath  above;  AY  at  base  of  ear.  Copy  ol  (i9. 
6.47  SNGOxford  765;  6.62  SNG/Joijd  394  = BM;  6.89 
Cambridge,  McGlean  983;  Naples  4042 

27.  Obv.  Demeter  head  r.,  as  before,  tiojjy  of 
C9.1,  except  that  earring  hangs  at  a different 
angle  and  locks  of  hair  differently  disposed 
under  chin. 

Rev.  Similar. 

6.76  Vienna  4033;  Naples,  Santangelo  4054,  cf.  4051-2 

28.  Obv.  Similar,  but  larger  features. 

Rev.  Similar  to  (26),  but  Nike’s  wreath  tou- 
ches awns. 

7.13  Berlin  16974;  6.195  Berne  311;  Naples,  Santan- 
gelo 4053 

29.  Obv.  Die  of  (21). 

Rev.  Die  of  (28). 

6.7  SNGANS  497 

30.  Obv.  Demeter  head  1.,  as  before.  Copy  of  CIO. 
Rev.  META  retrograde  upward  at  r.  Leaf  to  1.; 
altar  above;  AY  retrograde  at  base  of  ear. 
Copy  of  CIO. 

7.58  Cambridge,  McClean  985;  6.55  Santamaria,  21 
Nov.  1932  (Gusberti),  30 

31.  Obv.  Demeter  head  1.,  as  before.  Copy  of  Dl, 
but  locks  of  hair  at  nape  of  neck  are  curlier,  no 
signature. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Leaf  to  r.;  no  symbol 
visible. 

7.15  Private  collection  ex  .Jameson  322;  7.04 

SNGANS  518;  6.9  SNGCop  1221 

32.  Obv.  Demeter  head  r.,  as  before.  Die  of  (21). 
Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Leaf  to  1.;  satyr 
playing  pipes  above.  Copy  of  D2.8. 

6.91  BMC  105 

33.  Obv.  Similar.  Copy  op  D2.8. 

Rev.  Die  of  (32). 

Naples,  Santangelo  4058;  cf.  Santangelo  4059  (different 
reverse  die) 

See  also  D2.5,  included  in  main  catalogue, 
although  doubtful. 

34.  Obv.  Die  of  (33). 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Leaf  to  r.;  plough 
above;  AAI  below.  Copy  of  CL7L 
6.73  SNGOxford  779 

35.  Obv.  Demeter  head  1.,  as  before.  Copy  of  C7. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Barley  ear  of  5 
knobbly  grains,  leaf  to  1.;  star  above  ethnic. 
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club  (handle  downward)  below;  no  signature 
visible. 

BMC  116 

36.  Obv.  Demeter  head  r.,  weakly  modeled.  Per- 
haps copy  of  Cl. 

Reu.  META  upward  at  1.  Small  7-grained  ear, 
long  leaf  to  r.;  no  symbol  or  signature. 
Private  collection 

Gold 

37.  Obv.  Leukippos  head  r.,  wearing  crested  hel- 
met decorated  with  Skylla;  “shield”  (i.e.  copy 
of  Este  punch)  behind.  Dotted  border.  Copy 
of  G6. 

Rev.  META  above.  Two  barley  ears  slanting 
outward  from  stalks;  insect  above  leaf  at  1. 
Copy  of  G6. 

5.56  Berlin,  illustrated  by  Giesecke,  llalia  N umisma- 

tica  (Leipzig,  1928),  pi.  13,  G1 

Note:  It  cannot  be  ruled  out  that  G6  is  itself 

counterfeit. 

38.  Obv.  AEYKirrOI  Similar,  no  symbol  or  bor- 
der. Copy  of  G5. 

Rev.  M E on  either  side  of  two  parallel  barley 
ears;  II  below.  Copy  of  G5. 

BM  cast  collection  of  forgeries 

39.  Obv.  Demeter  head  r.,  hair  in  sakkos,  pen- 
dant earring.  Copy  of  G2? 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf 
to  r.;  star  above;  <h  below.  No  original. 

BM  cast  collection  of  forgeries 

Fractions 

40.  Obv.  Demeter  head  r.,  wearing  barley  wreath. 
Crudely  cut.  Copy  of  F2. 


Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf 
to  r.,  no  visible  signature  or  symbol. 

0.68  Paris  1219 

41.  Obv.  Athena  head  r.,  wearing  plain  Corin- 
thian helmet  without  neck-flap.  Copy  of  F21. 
Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  with  leaf 
to  r.;  cornucopiae  above.  Copy  of  F21. 

BM  cast  collection  of  forgeries 

42.  Obv.  Athena  head  1.,  wearing  Corinthian  hel- 
met with  neck-flap. 

Rev.  Similar  to  (41). 

0.74  SNGFitzwilliam  521 

Becker  forgeries 

43.  Obv.  Demeter  head  r.  Copy  of  AS.llff. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Leaf  to  1.;  mouse 
above;  O below. 

G.  F.  Hill,  Becker  the  Counterfeiter  (London,  1924),  pi.  1 
no.  7 

44.  Obv.  Demeter  head  r.,  hair  tucked  up  under 
wreath  in  style  of  Part  2,  but  wreath  of 
barley.  No  exact  parallel. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  r.  Barley  ear  with  leaf 
to  1.,  no  symbol  or  signature. 

Hill  no.  8 (16  mm,  ?intended  as  a drachm) 

45.  Obv.  Athena  head  r.  wearing  crested  helmet 
decorated  with  hippocamp.  Heavy  dotted 
border. 

Rev.  META  upward  at  1.  Barley  ear  without 
stalk  or  leaf. 

Hill  no.  9 (19  mm) 


Concordance 


The  volumes  of  Sylloge  Nummorum  Graecorum  covering  Metaponturn  which  have  been  published  to  date  are 
listed  below,  followed  by  a concordance  between  them  and  the  present  catalogue. 

ANS  — American  Numismatic  Society,  Part  2 (New  York,  1972). 

Cambridge,  F — Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Leake  and  General  Collections,  Part  1 (London,  1972). 

L — Lewis  Collection  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Part  1 (London,  1972). 

Copenhagen  — Royal  Collection  of  Coins  and  Medals,  Danish  National  Museum,  Part  2 (Copenhagen,  1942). 
Lloyd  — Lloyd  Colleclion,  Parts  1-2  (London,  1933). 

Lockett  — Lockett  Collection,  Part  1 (London,  1938). 

Munich  — Staatliche  Munzsammlung,  Part  2 (Berlin,  1973). 

Oxford  — Ashmolean  Museum,  Part  1 (A)  (London,  1962). 

Other 

A — Newnham  Davis  Coins,  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  (London,  1936). 

D — Collection  Jean  et  Marie  Delepierre,  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (Paris,  1983). 

E — Collection  Rena  H.  Evelpidis,  Athenes,  Part  1 (Louvain,  1970). 

K — Sammlung  Dreer,  Klagenfurt  im  Landesmuseum  fiir  Kdrnten,  Part  1 (Klagenfurt,  1967). 

M — Manchester  University  Museum  {The  Raby  and  Guterbock  Collections)  (London,  1986). 

S-GA  — Sweden,  The  Collection  of  King  Gustaf  VI  Adolf  (Stockholm,  1974). 

S-S  Sweden,  The  Collection  of  the  Royal  Coin  Cabinel,  National  Museum  of  Monetary  History,  Stockholm, 
Part  1 (Stockholm,  1976). 

T — Munzsammlung  der  Universitdt  Tubingen,  Part  1 (Berlin,  1981). 
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PLATE  1 


Class  A:  1. 1-5.3 


PLATE  2 


METAPONTUM  THREE 


Class  A:  5.4  7.4 


METAPONTUM  THREE 


PLATE  3 


Class  A:  7.5-8.10 


PLATE  4 


METAPONTUM  THREE 


Class  A;  8.1 1-9.4 


METAPONTUM  THREE 


PLATE  5 


Class  B:  1.1-2.12 


PLATE  6 
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Fractions:  2.1-21c 
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Appendix:  Forgeries  18-45 
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